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" INTELLECTUAL WOMEN/' 

*< Ce qa'il y a de bizarre dam les jagemeni des komiiiei ik regard dei 
femmesy c*est qu'ils levr pardonnent plut6t de manquer k lear devoirs 
que d'attirer I'atteotion par det talens disliBgo6i.*'— JtfiM. it 8iaii> 

Xt is very common for minds of ordinary calibre to con* 
found social and natural institutions — ^that is, to regard 
regulations of society, which have almost immemorially 
existed, as established laws and principles of nature. In 
this country, for instance, where inheritance by primo« 
geniture has so long obtained, there are many who look 
on it as the natural and only mode of succession ; — and, 
though some, who have the misfortune of a later birth, 
may wistfully think the last Egyptian infliction^which 
converted universally younger brothers into elder ones — 
a blessing rather than a plague, yet even these have 
their minds so imbued with long-standing usag^, that 
the contrary example of many surrounding nations is 
scarcely suflScient to convince them of the possibility 
of any other practice. The actual condition of women 
in society seems to such persons still more naturally 
fixed,— •for it has, more or less, prevailed in all countries, 
and at all times. But to those who are in the habit of 
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2 " INTELLKCTUAL WOMEN. 

running things up to their first principles — who judge 
from reason instead of precedent — ^from what ought to 
be, rather than from what is, — ^to such persons it has 
sometimes occurred that the softer sex has scarcely had 
fair play-^that we have styled ourselves lords of the 
creation more by the patent pf physiical power, than of 
moral right — that, in a word, if we have not, like 
Brennus, declared va victis to be the principle of our 
conduct, it has, in real fact, been the rule by which we 
have been guided. 

There can, we imagine, be no doubt that physical su- 
periority was the original cause of the man being pre- 
ferred to the woman, in almost every thing ; — and from 
this it has been argued, that it is evident that such waai 
the intention of nature. If so, then it is equally the 
intention of nature, that the strong man should despoil 
the weak at hispleasurc^tbat the many should oppress 
the few — the powerful lord over the defenceless. This 
argument clearly involves the principle of might giving 
right.^ — ^The " good old rule," 

'< That they should take who have the power, 
" And they should keep who can" — 

would then indeed prevail ; and would, as it always has 
done, terminate in universal robbery, and general cutting 
of throats. The truth is, that one of the very first prin- 
ciples of nature is that which urges men to combine for 
their respective welfare — for the very purpose of pre- 
venting power being considered justice. And, accord-, 
ingly, the very first laws of the rudest and most incipient 
society are to defend weak right from strong injustice — 
to assert, in short,Jthe superiority of moral over physical 
principles. 

The greater bodily power of the man having given 
him command, he forthwith exerts it to his own advan- 
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tage, and the woman's detriment* He enacts lawd to 
exclude her totally from most of the privileges he en- 
joys — ^to postpone her to him in them all. We have, it 
is true, in modern times, admitted women to a much 
greater share of the enjoyments of what, vulgdj is called 
society. They are no longer, accept in Turkey* treated 
as the mere toys of sexual passion — the enslaved^ and im- 
prisoned victims of the appetites of animai lust. They 
have more personal freedom — more mental self -govern* 
ment — and if, in some cases, they are still treated ssser- 
vants, they are ho longer regarded as slaves. But in 
more serious matters they have few more rights than in 
the nngallant and ante-chivalrous days of Greece and 
Rome. To go no farther than our own country, where 
it is boasted that no salique law exists, our law in 
almost every thing establishes and enforces the greatest 
inequality. If, for instance, a man kill his wife, he is 
no more punishable than if it had been an indifi^rent 
person, it ill murd^ — if the woman kill her husband^ 
it is treaiion«^a c^ime visited by the law with much se- 
verer penalties: Indeed, it is not many years ago, that 
the sentence for ^atit-treason, was for a man, to be 
hanged,— for a woihan to be burned alive ! In matters of 
property, sexual inferiority has even greater force than 
the favourite system of primogemturer-for a younger 
brother inherits intestate real property, to the exelusiou 
of dll elder sisters — ^that is, of all sisters whatever. The 
personal property of a woman becomeid, by the fact. of 
marrii^e, that of her husband — she acquires no rl^hton 
his. — Of her lands, also, he has all the profit while she 
lives, and eVen after her death, if he have a child— -where- 
as the widow ginks into a dowager, to make room for the 
male rights of her son. And when, in despite of all 
these barriers, a woman does become possessed of pro- 
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p^rty, it does not confer the same rights on her that it 
•would on a man. It is equally taxed for the exigeticies 
of the state, but it gives her no voice towards guiding its 
councils. Taxation without representation is to the full 
exemplified in her case. She cannot even vote for a 
member of Parliament, while the possession of the same 
property would qualify a man to be a member of Par- 
liament himself. We have used, above, the expression 
that women are still sometimes regarded as servants ; — 
this may have been considered exaggerated ; but so far 
from that, it is the chief character in which the law 
recognises the relation of father and daughter. If a 
man's daughter be debauched, how does he come forward 
to seek redress ? — Does he say this villain has robbed me 
of my child — ^has disgraced her, and dishonoured me — has 
blasted in a moment the hopes and the care of years-— 
has turned what was my pride into my shame, what was 
my blessing into a curse?— No— he says this man has 
decoyed away from me my servant, and thus deprived 
-me of her services — give me compensation for them ! 

There is yet another inequality to which women are 
subject, not imposed by law, indeed, but of greater and 
more general force than almost any law. We mean the 
obdurate and irrevocable sentence which is passed oa 
a woman who has gone astray, and the light, in fact, the 
no censure, which falls on the accomplice, if not the 
creator, of her crime. When a woman falls away from 
the path of what, in her, is called by pre-eminence, virtue, 
she is shut out for ever from all the advantages of so- 
cial intercourse — from all the charities of friendly com- 
munion. Every hand is raised to cast a stone against 
her — and there is no one to say ^* Go and sin no more." 
In all things else, peculiarity of circumstance — force of 
temptation — are taken into account in judging and 
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punishing the actual transgression. But in this case, all 
shades of guilt are confounded :^-confinned depravity is 
not more seTerely visited than that which one must be 
mercilessly just to term even error. She who has every 
palliation in her favour — an ill-assorted, if not a forced, 
marriage — and that martyrdom of the heart which at- 
tends long struggling with irrepressible aflrection,-~who 
has undergone temptation too great for human heart to 
bear, and has withstood it almost longer than human 
heart is capable of withstanding, — such a woman as this, 
if she fail at last, is classed in the same rank with the 
lustful and the wanton— *with those who yield unsought, 
or seek the means of yielding. Draco-like, the world 
thinks the extremity of punishment not too severe for 
the. lightly erring, — and it has no greater infliction for 
the deeply criminal. We are saying nothing in fa- 
vour or defence of this latter class : — ^we do not think 
that more than deserved justice is meted to them. It 
is for those immeasurably less guilty, that we are 
speaking in palliation. We object to the classing and 
confounding together offenders so. different — to all de- 
grees of crime receiving the same, and that the se- 
verest, degree of punishment. And from this sentence, 
when once passed, there is no appeal — ^to this punish- 
ment, when once inflicted, there is no cessation. Re- 
pentance — ^longH9uffering — manifest amendment— «re no 
atonement— no extenuation. Even the precious tear of 
Remorse, which opened the gates of Heaven, fails to re- 
move the more than crystal bar of the world's relentless- 
ness. And how is the man treated who errs in a similar 
way? Is he shut out from society ? — No — he is received 
in it with increased distinction. Is he branded for ever 
with dishonour and disgrace ? — No — his conduct becomes 
to him a trophy and a triumph. The more scrupulous 
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may, perhaps, look shyly on him-^but we appeal to the 
personal experience of every reader, whether a man be 
not, in general society^ the better received for being d 
bonnes fortunes. And yet he can scarcely by possibility 
have andergone equal temptation with the. sharer and 
the victim of his error or his guilt. He niust almost ne- 
cdssarily be the wilful former, notthe shrinking instru* 
m^t,of an unequal marriage — he is theinflicter,notthe 
endurer, of the suffering which such marriages always oc- 
casion. If, as is mostly the case, he be uhmdrried,-— he has 
no thrall upon his affections ; — he has no mutual disgusts — 
no neglects — no unkindnesses — ^to sting him to madness, 
Or weai7 him to despair; — he has no wooings — no flatteries 
•—no fondnesses — ^to win him to his ruin. And yet she 
who sins the less, and with the greater tempting, is 
prunished pitilessly, and for ever ; — he, who sins the 
mor&, and under comparatively no temptation, escapes 
without any punishment, if he do not receive reward. 

It will be asked for what purpose we have thus set 
forth the inferiorities and disqualifications which general 
society and our own laws ha;ve assigned to women. We 
are not, we can assure our readers, Mary WoUstonecraft 
in breeches, — and have not cited these things — if we 
except the last mentioned — for the purpose of wholly 
recommending their abolition. They may be originally 
unjust, but their almost uninterrupted continuance from 
the earliest record has reconciled to them the minds of 
nine-tenths — of ninety-nine hundredths, of those who are 
called upon to bear them. We have noticed them aa 
illustrative of a ifew remarks we are about to make on the 
actual position arid estimation of ^omen in society — and 
on tfae<».uses and consequences of the mental inferiorities 
under which they are so generally supiposed to labour. 

We are very well aware that there is a considerable 
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dass of worthy persons who think that the uses of women 
are, in miiidling life, to procreate and rear children, to 
keep keys, make pudding, and scold servants — and, in 
higher ranks, to provide an heir to the estate — to do the 
honours of the house and table — and to display the 
family jewels at court. But it is not to these that our 
observations are addressed — ^we know very well the in- 
curable nature of fixed notions in the respectable persona 
aforesaid — and we were never afilicted wtth the ambition 
of making a blackamoor's complexion fair. There are 
others, however, who ought to be above a paltry jealousy, 
or narrow prejudice, who, some avowedly, others by im« 
plication, carp and sneer at every thing ap^oaching to 
intdlectuality in women. They inculcate a sort of Ma- 
hometanism, which would reduce them to something very 
pretty, very voluptuous, and, if possible, very devoted,-— 
but without an atom of mind or acquirement to leaven 
the dough of mere animalism. Like the inmates of the 
Harem, or the houris of the Moslem paradise, they 
would invest them with an alluring eye and an appetizing 
form, but with not one of those mental gifts and fascina** 
tiohs which are the salt that preserves aflS^tion from 
foulness and decay. 

That a dull being, who is fashioned from the day, like 
a schoolboy's man of snow» and possesses scarcely more 
animation^ should dread to be linked to one whose 
qualities, natural and acquired, would be to him a con* 
stant soiirce^of humiliating contrast, is quite natural and 
to be understood. But that a man of mind and heart— » 
of genius and of feeling-r«hould shrink from any woman 
above the rank of a living automaton, is to us, we con-^ 
fesB, mattet' of surprise as well elb of regret; Whence can 
ittiSe the desire of making a paltry jest or an ill-natured 
sarelasm at all women above the mental par of theiKsex^ 
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which is so common in men of undisputed powers c^ 
mind ? From Pope down to Lord Byron ** female wits" 
and '' ladies intellectual'' are made the objects of sneers 
and scorning. Perjutps, indeed, both poets had peculiar 
caiise for their galh Pope was '' bit'' and jilted» and no 
man has very friendly feelings towards the woman who 
has played him that turn. His general acrimony towards 
women may also, we think, be in some degree refer- 
red to a similar cause. His ill^fayour of person rendered 
him something worse than distaiSteful to the great ma?- 
jority — and the sort of Platonic pity which he met with 
from those who were the kindest to him, must have been to 
the full as annoying to his well-blown vanity as the most 
decided coldness could have proved. Pope, accordingly, 
in all his appearances which have reference to women, 
whether in his poems or his letters, is either waspish or 
fawning. He has always the air either of suing humbly 
or of having been disdainfully repulsed, — but in no case 
the. least of that which attends on favour or access. 
As for Lord Byron, the world is pretty' well aware of the 
causes which have indisposed him towards talented 
women. He recurs to the subject in a manner, and 
with a frequency which are far from being consistent 
with good taste, good feeling, or a regard for his true 
reputation. The idle may laugh— the ill-natured may 
smile — at the ludicrous images which he heaps together 
on topics of this kind — ^but he may be assured that the 
latter class enjoy his own degradation as much as the 
exposure of the object of his ridicule — ^and that his real 
admirers and friends deeply regret his permitting spleen 
and resentment to hurry him into excesses discreditable 
alike to his heart and mind. We have heard, from 
auth<Nrity which we fear we cannot doubt, that he allowed 
his irritation on this subject to carry him so far as to 
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induce him to add to the inscription of his name in 
the chapd of Hougoumont at Waterloo, a lampoon of a 
rimiUur nature and in the same taste as those which hare 
so much disgraced some of his last works*. How little 
is this act of vulgar malice in keeping with the lofty and 
tender feelings which he has thrown into the account of 
his visit to this memorable spot ! 

But dispraise of women of talent— or at least admi- 
ration of their opposites — ^is not confined among the 
poets to these — who mny be considered as haying pecu- 
liar cause for their opinions. There is one, especially, 
among the most brilliant of the stars now above the poeti- 
cal horizon— who may be regarded as peculiarly the bard 
of woman and of love, — who is said very strongly to hold, 
and very strikingly to have exemplified, the heterodox 
tenet of which we are speaking. An anecdote is told of 
him, which places this opinion in a remarkable light. 
The poet to whom we allude had, on a particular occa- 
sion, abandoned his lyre for a season, and had produced 
a pamphlet on an important question of domestic policy. 
He was at that time attached to a lady beautiful as a 
Sultan's bride, and similar to one in mind as well as 
person. He found her one day reading this production 
i— and immediately cited it to his friends as the greatest 
possible proof of devoted attachment; ^* I know," said 
he, ^* it is impossible, that she can understand one word 
of it from beginning to end— her love for me must be 
the sole cause of her reading it." — ^And is it such affec- 
tion, and from such persons, that a man like this can 
be content with, and rank above all others ? Can he 
be satisfied with the blind incense of a bigotted devotee, 
when he might command the enlightened homageof a rea- 
soning worshipper ? — Can he place the love, which, like 

* This hu since been erased by some of Lady B/s family. 
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that of a dog for his master, arises from awe» from 
instinct, and from habit, above thirt deep and . holy af- 
fection, in which the power to appreciate adds admira»- 
tion to esteem, and makes love more fervent as more 
founded — more lasting as more deserved ?-«-AlaB ! Jt is 
saddening to see such men, on account of a squeamish 
and groundless jealousy, or for the sake of a, pitifal jest» 
discountenance and scoff at all which distinguishes the 
love of man for woman from the appetite of brute to- 
wards brute — ^which purifies, while it heightens, the ^r^ 
joyments of sense, — and adds the sanction of reason 
and of Heaven to the impulses of fleshly and terrestrial 
passion. 

The only cause, it appears to us, which can actuate 
men of strong mindr-^nd it is of them alone we speak 
*— to undervalue and dislike women with similar gifts, 
is a miserable jealousy of being outshone — a fear that 
the absence of great superiority will prevent due respect 
and homage. Such a feeling is most unlvorthy of such 
men — and yet one cannot deny its frequency among 
them. If they desire approbation and applause, surely 
that yielded by one capable of appreciating, justly is 
of tenfold value to the blind praise and devotion of a 
pretty simpleton* Even on the score of vanity, one 
should think they would wish for mental excellence in 
the woman of their choice. On the far higher and 
dearer ground of affection, the difference is even 
greater. Love, in the fulness of its power, canpot exist 
in a narrow mind. Strong intellect and strong passion 
are almost always co-existent. The ke^n feelings give 
tenderness, fervency, and fire to the mind— the strong 
mind gives energy, condensity, and firmness t^ the feeK 
ings. It is for this reason that love never reaches thQ 
crowned climax of its state except in the heart of a 
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gifted woman . The constitution of society with regard td 
her sex renders the heart her world — the fibres of afiection 
are the thr^ds from which the web of her fate is woven. 
And wheii in addition to this sensitive and devoted 
nature, which is common to almost all women, there is 
bestowed a mind of lofty powers, expanded by liberal 
knowledge, her attachment assumes a character supe- 
rior to that of either sex: — fonder — ^purer — ^more engross- 
ing — ^more fasting^— than that of man : — more noble — more 
ardent — ^better, and therefore more firmly, grounded — , 
than what is usually felt by woman — ^The fires of pas- 
sion are mingled with those of genius, and both gain 
added power and brilliancy from being conjoined. Such 
affection as this, indeed, it is the lot of few men to 
excite— of fewer to deserve. It is seldom that they can 
— -stil) more seldom that they do-— requite the full lavish-^ 
ing of such qualities and gifts on them. They are 
sometimes wasted on the undeserving — often on the un- 
grateful — ^but they are not the less heavenly in their 
spirit — entrancing in their effects — sacred in their issues. 
They seem, in truth, to give to woman the angelic pro* 
perties and nature with which she is so often invested 
in the language of silly and vulgar flippancy : — 

'* Oh I WoraaD'a Love, tliou best fruit of the heart. 

How little do we merit aught like thee ! — 
Devoted, self-forgetting, as thou art^ 

Thou makest hnman nature seem to be *" 

What sometimes *thas been ftUed ;— not the smart 

Of iU-requital— or, far worse, to see 
The object worthless, e'er can make thee less. 
Or shake thy noble, godlike faithfulness !" 

That it is possible for a woman to unite all the powers 
of manly intellect with the fascinations and charm of 
her own sex, the distinguished writer, from whom we 
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have taken the motto of this paper*, is strikiiig and ^ 
abundant evidence. She joined strength and expansion 
of mind — grasp and depth of thought — ^with the utmost 
brilliancy of genius and fervency of feeling. The heart, 
at all seasons, and in all its moods, owns and rejoices 
in her power. From the dawning hour of doubtful love, 
to the full fervour of noon-tide passion, and the declining 
and darkening days of its waning existaice, we find in 
her pages parallel hope — parallel enjoyment — parallel 
despair. Deprivation by death— dereliction by unkind- 
ness— breathe in her words the soul of melancholy. 
Our sadnesses and our sorrows meet, in her, with fellow- 
feeling and condolence— our lofty and noble aspirations 
with the keenest and most vigorous excitement. To her 
works the philosopher may turn for improvement, as 
well as the man of feeling for sympathy. Severe thought, 
and sober reflection take their turn with fecund imagi- 
nation, and passionate or regretful feeling. All thaf 
have read— and who has not read ? — her meditations and 
mournings among the ruins of fallen Rome, must have 
been struck with this extraordinary and beautiful union 
of feeling and of thought. " Roma ! Roma I Roma ! 
Roma non i piil come era prima" — seems to float in me- 
lancholy sound about these traces of grandeur in ex- 
tinction and decay, as we visit and linger over them 
with her. This gifted and wonderful woman seems in 
her lamentations over Rome, to be like Rachel weeping 
for her children— or, like the protecting angel of the 
city, mourning over the lost nursling of her long-past 
guardianship. Such a spirit as hers, indeed, would, 
alone have been worthy of watching over and guiding 
the destinies of ancient Rome ! 
There are not, to be sure, many women— many human 

* Madame de Siael. 
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beings— who are gifted like Madame de Stael. But, with- 
out going these lengths, we may safely say, that if in- 
tellectual women were more appreciated in society, 
there would be more intellectual women. What we 
mean is this. There are many who, educated as they 
now are, remain mediocre all thefr lives, who, brought 
up with more expansion and information of mind, would 
have become persons of estimable and agreeable, if not 
distinguished, intellect. Many dull and common-place 
women would have made clever men. They have gifts 
sufficient to imbibe and fructify what may be sown in 
their minds, — but not pieremptorily to seek and to acquire 
knowledge without such advantages. Thus it is, that a 
clever woman is generally pre-eminently so — ^for it re- 
quires additional energy and gprasp of mind to call her 
powers into action. Women of moderate talent sink into 
women of no talent at all, — ^while it must be something 
not much short of genius to break through the cramps 
and trammels of established society. Why is it that the 
conversation of nine women out of ten, whom we meet 
in the world, is of so low a pitch ? Why, bemuse they 
are trained from the cradle to think, that seeming as 
if they knew any thing in the world worth knowing 
would be masculine — ^would be pedantic — ^would be— * 
worse than all — unlike other people. But if the world 
could be persuaded that information may be free from 
pedantry, and literature from blue^ism; — that, as the 
present mode is, the tenth woman is worth the other 
nine together ;-^-and, above all, if men were to shew 
preference for talent and acquirement, even though they 
met them in a woman ; — then, timid mammas and cau- 
tious dowagers would find that ignorance, affectation, 
and frivolity would be the singularity, and to be guarded 
against accordingly. 
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It may be sidd' that the education of women is itoit 
mu6h improved and heightened — that the days are past 
when raising paste and mending tuckers were the most 
esteemed of female accomplishments ; — but, after aU» 
what is a woman's education, even at present? — She 
leaitis Fre&ch, it is true, — ^but is she admitted to the 
stores which the language contains ? — She is taught th^ 
words — the nouns, verbs, and participles of the tongue — 
but are they used as an engine for expanding her mind, ' 
or enlarging her stock of ideas? — She learns Italian, 
that she may warble an (^ra song ; — dancing^ that she 
may disfriay her shape ; — music — because every body doep 
so. But are the treasures of thought-^-the triumphs q[ 
intellect — ever opened to her view? — Is she not kept 
frittering among words, while her mind should be occu- 
pied with things? — Is she not taught to consider every 
subject of the least extent, substance, or solidity, as so 
totally beyond her reach, that '* a woman's reason" has 
become proverbial for no reason at all? One would 
think that the favourers of this system considered a 
woman as a parrot, in whom to learn, to gabfrte a few 
sentences is the utmost . stretch of its understanding. 
We shcdl be told that to call forth and exercfse the in- 
tellectual powers of women in the same way as i^ usual 
with men, would render them masculine^ and take away 
from that delicacy which is their greatest charm., L^ 
tis examine a little what this jargon means. If by 
delicacy be meant that vapid, mawkish, eau-sucrie sort of 
deportment which generally passes under tl^e name, yve 
should rejbice at its extermination : — but if real delicacy — 
that, is^ spotless freedom from grossness in mind and 
manner — ^be inferred, it is not only compatible with the 
utmost power and cultivation of mind, but it may 
almost be called inseparable from them. In like manner. 
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it is the fashion to brand every woman with the epithet 
of masculine who talks about any thing more than her 
dress — her equipage — or the approaching marriage or 
divorce of her acquaintances. That is, every silly and 
uninformed woman is determined to call all possessing 
talent and knowledge unfeminine, and as the former 
class are so much the more numerous, they have pretty 
well succeeded in rendering inanity and womanly de- 
portment synonymous. We agree in the fullest manner 
in reprobating every thing coarse or boisterous in a 
woman, — ^but if possessing and exerting vigour of mind 
be masculine, we wish from our hearts that all the 
females of our acquaintance were so. 

Many men, we are aware, have a jealous and shrinking 
fear that giving women the same mental exercitations 
and advantages as their own sex, would render their 
principles less pure and firm — in plain language, their 
moral conduct looser. This opinion has very wide opera- 
tion, and adds in many to that dread and dislike of in- 
tellectual women which fear of personal eclipse or com- 
petition has originally caused. For our own part, we 
know few opinions more unfounded, or more pernicious. 
If it be true that Knowledge is Power, it is still more 
true that Knowledge is Virtue. The more the mind is 
cultivated, the more plainly are the positive inferiorities 
and disadvantages of Vice brought into view. Setting 
what ought to be aside, the direct self-interest of correct 
conduct becomes more indisputably apparent. Besides, a 
weak and ignorant woman may be led astray by means 
and temptations which would prove Wholly hurtless to 
one of higher faculties. Not only are her guardings 
more numerous and stronger, but the weapons of ojSbnce 
against her are fewer in number and weaker in force. 
In this ccise, also, so many would not be placed in cir- 
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cutnstances of danger — fewer women would possess that 
pitch of folly which now induces so many to marry a fool 
with a title, or a brute with ten thousand a-year. There 
would be fewer marriages of interest and ambition on 
the one hand, and of precipitate folly on the other. 
There would be more unions of reason and affection. 
More women would love their husbands, and, conse- 
sequently, fewer would betray them. If it be objected 
that men are, in point of fact, less moral than women, — 
it may be answered, at once, that it arises from their 
being scarcely taught to consider morality a virtue— from 
that which is regarded as the last crime in the one sex, 
being almost looked on as an accomplishment in the 
other. 

We consider the real original difference of the intel- 
lectual powers of the two sexes to be very small indeed — 
the ultimate and acquired difference is manifestly ex< 
treme. Women are esteemed unfit for this subject, and 
unfit for the other — they are left totally uninstructed 
upon them — and then people turn round, and argue 
conversely that this very want of knowledge proves the 
unfitness. If you were to educate a man in the same 
manner, would not the results be the same ? If he were 
to be told that it was absurd and impossible for him to 
reason and think, and you were to withhold from him 
all materials for reasoning and thought, would not his 
deductions be as ridiculous, and his reflections as insig- 
nificant as those of the veriest Miss that ever played on 
a piano ? — and yet would it be a fair conclusion to draw 
from this, that men have not, and cannot have, minds 
above the very moderate level of that of the young lady 
aforesaid? 

It may be asked cui bono ? — ^to what use, for what pur- 
pose, give to women this higher mental cultivation? We 
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toswer in one word,-*-4o increase their own happiness, 
and that of the many whose happiness, in so large a 
share, depends on them. If a woman be so married that 
her husband be much from her, how much does she need 
resources to occupy her solitary time— powers to render 
grateful that home to which her husband returns from 
the toils of business and exertion ? If, from domestic 
tastes or unambitious dispositions, he lives much at 
home, how still more needful are the qualities which 
give value and charm to daily intercourse — ^which make 
us find in the inmates of our homes and hearts a society 
the most delightful as well as the most constant ? And 
yet, how many do we see who would never choose for 
their friend one of a mind similar to that of her whom 
they single out as the woman of their love t They seek 
in him one who can give them counsel in difBculty--«on- 
solation in sorrow — and the support of an energetic mind 
in seasons of irresolution and despondency. How much 
more delightful would it be to add to these offices of 
friendship that nameless and endearing charm which 
ariises from the friend being of the opposite sex ; to con- 
join to theiti that softness — ^that sweetness — that devoted- 
hess — ^which the most powerful-minded woman always 
retains, and which no man ever possesses. Instead of 
this, while in their occasional companion, they require 
sense and information, they are contented that their 
constant companion should be a fool. 

Lastly, and perhaps above all, the first forming of our 
children's minds is intrusted to women. — Is not this of 
itself sufficient to render the highest mental powers 
desirable in them?— - How many— how very many have 
felt in the whole course of their after-life the ill efibcts 
of the early training of a foolish mother ! It is not 
every man who can ever entirely shake himself free from 

Vol. II, Part I. C 
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the nonsenses which have been dosed into him in child-' 
hood — it is few who can do it at an early period of life. — 
The fable of the thief who bit oS his mother's ear is of 
much more general application than is usually thought. 
But if the mother mis-trained the boy, who mis-trained 
the mother ? — ^That is the jet of our argument. 

There are two points, however, on which we wish not 
to be mistaken. The first is, we would not be thought to 
undervalue or decry the accomplishments which are 
usually taught to women. We are not blind to their 
grace and becomingness. Where a real taste for draw- 
ing, or, still more, for music, is evinced, it should be 
cultivated to the utmost. The delight which nearly all 
derive from listening to sweet sounds is very materially 
increased by their being breathed by a beautiful or be- 
loved object. But that a girl with neither eye, ear, not 
voice, should be tortured into drawing, playingt and 
singing, — that hours upon hours, every day for years ^ 
should be sacrificed to a disliked or indifferent art,— 
that, in a word, these things should be considered ne- 
cessaries of education instead of additions to it, — is, we 
must think, equally pernicious and absurd. And, afteir 
all, in a person to whom these tastes are not natural, 
they speedily pass away. A couple of years' marriage 
makes many an instrument and voice mute*»and many 
ft portfolio thrown neglected by— where money, labour^ 
talents, v^hole years, had been devoted to the acquisition 
i)i the accomplishment. 

The other matter concerning which we wish to be 
clearly understood, is, that we would not for the world 
have any thing we have said construed izito admiration 
or approbation of ** the blues,'' — We have an utter ab- 
horrence of the whole raoe-^the more so as they have 
served to draw into disgrace the system we have been 
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Advocating— to retard the improvement we desire. The 
abuse of a thing will always bring its use into some 
doubt or discredit. The fopperie8-<-4he aflEectation»— the 
shallowness — of the blues have caused the power and at- 
tainments of really intellectual women to be doubted, or, 
where that could not be, to be decried and ridiculed. But 
the very existence of this sect goes to support the advan- 
tage of the tenets of our creed. If women were made 
tnore generally well-informed, there would be no place 
for empty and ignorant pretenders. If the sun and 
moon shone out, these thick-wicked tallow candles 
would be speedily eclipsed. 

It may be objected that all we have said merely goes 
to prove that talented and well-educated women are pre- 
ferable to those who are silly and ill-instructed — and 
it may be thought that it was not necessary to waste se- 
veral good pages of paper in supporting this position. 
But strange as it may appear, we do assert, and we 
challenge contradiction, that scarcely any hypothesis 
has less practical belief. Will any body deny that a wo- 
tnan who is distinguished for talent or acquirement is 
always sneered at as *^ a blue" — a pedant in petticoats — 
x>r as some other of the multifarious denominations with 
which the world has stigmatized the female possessor of 
flense and information ? Is she not shrunk from by the 
^en, and scoffed and carped at by the women ? Is there 
not among many men-— and not mere foplings«-<4t dread 
of a clever woman, somewhat similar to that which is 
felt towards mad dogs — ^pent rats — and other dangerous 
Anjmals? — And, finally, has not a dancing, flirting, f rip- 
It^ woman, if she haj^n to have a pretty face, more 
succis de societc in a week, than ^^ an intellectual wo- 
man'' in her whole life-time ? — If these questions can- 
not be negatived, we trust we shall not be o(Misidered as 

Ct 
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having been discussing a truism. We shall conclude with 
quoting some lines Mre lately met with, which pretty well 
embody the different qualities we have been endeavouring 
to advocate ;— 

'' Her highly-gifted nature shone 
In every look, and word^ and tone- 
In every feature was expressed 
Goodness of heart, which she possessed 
Beyond aU measure ;-Mn her face. 
An eye the most unskilled could trac^ 
The brilliant talent — ^lofty mind— 
The strong sound sense, we seldom find 
Even in man — while woman's sonl 
Softened and feminized the whole." 



SIR WALTER RALEIGH'S POEMS. 

We have always thought Sir Walter Raleigh too 
little known. He is often spoken of, it is true, and 
quoted as a hero and a martyr, but it is seldom we 
meet with one really conversant with his character 
and fortunes. His name is in the mouths of many, 
but his deeds, dispositions, and powers, are fully known 
but to few. His life presents a series of actions and an 
union of qualities, for any one of which the favourites, 
of fame would be cited and eulogized as most deservedly 
illustrious. The very assemblage of talents that he 
possessed seems to have caused their individual excel- 
leflcy to be overlooked. There are few characters more 
thoroughly interesting than his ; to the young and the 
old, to the statesman, the poet, the moralist, and the . 
mati of the world, his story presents a most attractive 
subject ; and While we kindle with admiration for his 
talents and pity for his misfortunes, our indignation 
and contempt are proportionately raised against him 
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whose littleness of mind allowed him not to appreciate, 
and whose meanness led him to sacrifice, this great man. 
With these feelings, who can dwell with strict attention 
upon the blemishes and defects, which, alas! upon 
closer inspection, are too often found to mar those 
brilliant characters whom our early enthusiasm has 
worshipped as heroes — ^whom we sigh to have person- 
ally known-^«nd whose shining deeds have awakened 
all the ardour and noble emulation of our nature. 

The age in which Raleigh lived is one conspicuous 
for genius and originality, and he is one of the most 
striking of the great spirits so peculiarly English, 
who have stamped that bold and remarkable impress 
upon the insular character, which subsequent tinies, 
with all their improvement and increased enlightenment 
on nearly all subjects, produce in no similar degree. 

The Reformation and the discovery of the New World 
were then recent, and never were events more calculated 
to rouse the reasoning powers, and excite and heighten 
the imagination. The invention of printing, too, so 
miraculously coincident in time, afforded every ftuility 
to the progress and diffusion of knowledge ; all cir** 
cumstances the most favourable that can perhaps be 
conceived for the developement of vigorous and in* 
dependent character. Men of ttie most active lives 
engaged in the study of philosophy, with a zeal which 
now belongs only to professed authors, and with an 
industry which in this luxurious age none but book- 
worms can comprehend. The result of their inves* 
tigations may not always have been useful to society ; 
their time may appear to have been devoted to sub- 
tleties unworthy of dispute or regard ; but the etkcts 
upon their own minds were excellent; they produced 
that firmness of temper, that solidity of character^ so 
peculiarly distinguishable in the Englishman. The 
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habit of inquiry taught them to adopt their opinions 
upon reasoning instead of upon prejudice ; to culti- 
vate, and consequently to rely upon, their own powers^ 
Men learned to think for themselves, and the preroga^i 
tive was too newly acquired, and, therefore, too fully 
and frequently exercised, to allow of that auperficiat 
adoption of cisterns which now often passes for the 
result and deductions of comprdiensiveness of mind, 
— the fruit and the proof of deep reflection and exalted 
genius. 

From our present knowledge of America, the wonders 
of its discovery are comparatively little striking, and 
we are apt to treat with ridicule the notions at first 
entertained of -its riches, and of the magnificence and 
extent of its cities. But if we pause, and consider what 
the impression in all its freshness was calculated to 
make, and reflect upon the great riches that did 
pour into Spain, — we shall cease to look upon our an* 
cestors as weakly credulous in their hopes and ex- 
pectations of the fame and emolument which were to 
arise to their country and themselves fron^ their dis- 
coveries (ind settlements in America. 

Hume, with the coldness which beloi^ed both to his 
character and habits of thought, affirms that Raleigh's 
account of his first voyage to Guiana proves him to 
have been extremely deficient either in solid under- 
standing, or morals, or both. This is one of the 
many misrepresentations which that historian has, 
through negl^enee or design, given to his relation of 
Sir Walter Raleigh's unhappy fate. Hume's parti- 
ality for the Stuarts led him to describe all the action^ 
of that family with a softening of their faults, and 
a heightening of their merits, which throws a false 
light upon many of the most remarkable transactions 
of their reigns ; and upon no»e mor^ Strongly thajn 
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upon James's treatment of Raleigh. He gives the whole 
story upon the authority of the declaration whkh the 
king drew up and published, to try to do away the 
contempt and hatred excited in the nation by the sacri- 
fice of one of its ablest defenders to the resentment 
of Spain. But James waa bent up<m an alliaiiee with 
that country, then almost more truly and naturally 
the enemy of England than France has ever since been. 
He had a strong dislike towards Kaleigh— "that instinc* 
tive sort of hatred which a narrow mind, and a subtle 
and cowardly disposition always bear to enterprising 
spirit and greatness of intellect— and he hesitated not to 
propitiate the Spanish court, by granting his life to 
the demands of Gondomar. James then drew up his 
declaratioR with all the ing^iuity and colouring which 
the circumstances unfortunately permitted; but the 
very necessity of justifying his conduct, and the more 
glaring fact of taking away Sir Walter's life upon his 
old sentence, prove that he was aware no jury would 
have found him guilty of the treason of which he was 
accused ; and he therefore took his life upon the unjust 
condemnatimt he had so long kept in reserve, with all 

a 

the spite and shufBing of mean and timid despotism. 

Raleigh, indeed, had his mind deeply impressed with 
the treasures of Guiana, and the account of his voyage 
Mntains much extravagant matter; but Home still 
heightens it, by adding what is not found in the 
relation, that the city of El Dorado was said to be two 
days' journey in length. The description of this city, of 
the prophecies in favour of the English, and of the re- 
public of Amazons, are not given by Raleigh upon his 
own testimony but upon that of other writers, and 
various oral reporters — the multitude of Spanish rela*- 
tions of their adventures, and their wonderful disr 
ooveries of riches and magnificence. The numbers of 
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English travellers who recounted marvels, which our 
real acquaintance with the country and its inhabitants, 
together with our increased knowledge of the laws and 
productions of nature, now teach us at once to de- 
spise, would have induced a less sanguine person to 
have credited the great wealth which was said to 
belong to the Incas of Guiana, and to have desired to 
verify the wonders which all who travelled seemed to 
vie in relating. 

The spirit of adventure was the epidemic of the 
times; Raleigh but shared in the general thirst for 
discovery. While we see the first men in the kingdom 
fitting out ships year after year, and lavishing money 
in defiance of repeated, disasters, it is not surprising 
€hat Raleigh's mind should be captivated by a scheme 
so well suited to a bold and enterprising temper. The 
eventual success of the Virginian colony entitles him 
to applause, for discernment and perseverance, and 
his interest in the still agitated question of a North- 
West passage, is evinced by his association with the 
firm who sent out Captain Davis, and by his name given 
to land discovered by that celebrated navigator. 

It is indeed captivating to read the voyages under* 
taken at this period by the gentlemen of England ; and 
cold and phlegmatic must be the man who does not 
admire the spirit and valour displayed in these ro- 
mantic expeditions. The patient endurance of sick- 
ness and want of provisions, which frequently attended 
their small and crowded vessels ; the courage, both 
active and enduring, and the inflexible perseverance 
which they displayed, excite our keenest interest and 
highest admiration. Gentlemen of birth and fortune 
exposed themselves to privations, hardships, and suf- 
ferings which now rarely attend the most disastrous 
voyages, and exhibited a gallantry that almost makes 
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US long to have partaken in their dangers. There are 
few shipwrecks, which leave so deep an impression 
upon our minds as that of Raleigh's half-brother. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who, afker a voyage attended 
with great perils and sufferings, succeeded in his object 
of taking possession of Newfoundland, in queen Elisa- 
beth's name, and was lost on his return home. He 
is described, in the violence of the storm, as calm and 
cheerftil, encouraging his men with these words, 
'^ Courage, my lads, we are as near heaven at sea 
as on land"*.'* These striking words display a great* 
ness of mind, and an exalted courage, that yield us 
a gratification which would more than repay those 
most imimtient to the log journals of all voyages, for 
wading through the whole of Hakluyt. 

The author of Wavetley has brought Raldgh's early 
success at court into increased notice, but his talents as 
a statesman are not in general equally considered. The 
brilliancy of his courage and the two-fdid renown he 
acquired at sea and on land eclipse, in ordinary bistory, 
the mmts he possessed in the council. But Elizabeth, 
who, although she was subject to all the weakness of ex- 
cessive vanity, was most clear-sighted with regard to the 
true interests of her kingdom, so frequently sought his 
advice, and adopted his views of policy, as to excite the 
jealousy of her other counsellors. His political tracts 
(some of which had the honour of being published by 

* The following is the curious and interestiDg manner in which the cir- 
cumstauce is related :— 

** In the aftemoone the ftigat wasneare cast away, oppressed by waves, 
yet at that time recovered, and giving forth signs of joy. The Generally 
sitting abaft with a booke in his hand, cried unto us in the hinde so oft as 
wee did approaeh within hearing, * Wee are as neere to heaven by seaas by 
land/ reiterating the same speech well beseeming a souldier resolate in 
Jesus Christ, as I can testify he was."— /Jg>o»"< of Sir Humphrey GUberfs 
^<yo^«i h Edtoard Baks^'^UtMt^ij vol* tU. p* 143. 
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Milton,) ^e marked by sound judgment and compre- 
hensiveness of thought ; and to his opinions up<m the 
conduct to be pursued towards Spain, as much as to the 
mischirf he did her, may be attributed the fear and 
hatred which dictated the unreknting persecution of that 
court, for whose satisfaction he was at last devoted to 
an ignominious death. 

As a soldier, a seaman, a statesman, or a scholar, few 
can surpass Sir Walter Raleigh, while scarcely any ex« 
ample can be brought of a man uniting this assemblage 
of ciiaracters in similar perfection. His life presents 
equal varieties. Raised from a private station to the 
highest favour at the court of an arbitrary queen, we 
see him fluctuating in her rq^ard, at one period a fa^ 
vourite cpurtier, skilfully flattering the vanity of his 
mistress, a successful commander with honours and re- 
wards liberally bestow.ed,>-Hfct another, driven from court 
by the successful efforts of his rivals, and a prisoner 
in the Tower from his own indiscretions. We see him 
displaying the mo&t striking valour in every scene where 
danger may be met ; in France, in the Netherlands, In 
Ireland, in Spain, in Portugal .•^He is the discoverer 
of new regions^— the planter of colonies^^the scoui^ of 
all the enemies of his country. From this height of 
glory we behold him the victim of a king, whose favourite 
he was too great a man ever to become ;-^unjustly con-o 
demned, he passes twelve years in confinement,-*and 
the ornament of a court, the commander of fleets and 
armies, the man whose life from its commencement had 
been one scene of constant activity, shines forth a philo- 
sopher and a scholar, employing energies of mind and 
labour of compilation in a history of the world, which 
would have been sufiicient to have gained fame for one 
whose whole time had been passed in the ease and with 
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Uie adtiiitagefl of adidemic r^iremetit-were indeed Meh 
institutions cakuUted to produce the grasp of mind 
wliich i» displayed in Raleigii's composition. 

In tliB midst of ids moci active yootli lie had limited 
his portion of sleep to five lioarft> in order constantly to 
have some time to apply to stndy : and he now brought 
a nund rich with the stores of previous acquisition, to the 
pursuits which cheered his prison, and have added to 
his well-earned fame the additional reputation of a 
profound scholar and an original thinker. 

The peaceful occupations of chemistry and of compo* 
sition were enlivened by continual recurrence to his far 
vourite schemes of discovery, and of working the mines 
of Ouiana. He constantly attempted intercourse with 
America, and on recovering his liberty he received a com- 
mission from James to prosecute the favourite object of 
his life* His failure ist well known :— the loss of his 
eldest son — ^the calamities of his voyage, and his hunent* 
able end*— the courage and resolution with which he 
endured all these misfortunes, and the tranquil heroism 
of his death — exhibit varieties of circumstance, and 
energy of character, which render his story one of the 
most instructive and romantic which history presents. 

We have been led into these remarks by lately meeting 
with the poems oi this extraordinary man. The reprint 
was, we bdieve, limited to a small number of copies, 
and is edited by Sir Egerton Brydges, with an enthusiasm 
for their author which is, we confess, very congenial with 
our own feelings. Raleigh's fame as a poet does not 
stand so high as perhaps our partiality persuades us it 
ought to do-^indeed he is not much known as a poet at 
all. But when we reflect on the number and variety of 
his writings^that poetry was but the recreation of an 
idle hour-— the hasty productions of one, to look on 
wbosQ actions we are surprised he should have found 
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leisure to write at all, and to consider wliose works, we 
should conclude to haTe passed his whole life in medita- 
tive retirement and deep, study ,—^we are surprised at the 
real poetical merit which appears through the whole of 
these compositions. Raleigh's mind was alire to all the 
charms of fancy : — his patronage of Spenser arose from 
congeniality of temper, and had his life been passed in 
other circumstances, he might, perhaps, have rivalled 
that most gifted of our poets. As it is, these poems, 
though possessing much actual beauty, may be chiefly 
valuable from the insight they afford ujs into his mind and 
feelings. The deep impression of the passions, the 
powerful energy, and the worldly experience, of their 
author give them an interest which does not often at- 
tend more finished compositions. The quaintness of the 
age, and the conceits so much in favour with Queen 
Elizabeth, disfigure many of his conceptions, — ^but it is 
curious to follow the author of philosophical treatises in 
the light sportings of fancy, and to witness his skilful 
flattery of the tastes of his mistress — ^wfaom he never 
scrupled to incense in the grossest manner, although he 
would not condescend to use any of the arts so frequently 
practised to gain favour with the people. 

The mind of Raleigh was stored with riches of moral 
wisdom — ^perhaps acquired from his various disappoint- 
ments, as his conduct shews him to have been bold and 
little scrupulous, his passions strong, and his temper 
warm and aspiring — and these poems are full of the plain- 
tive moral cast which we^ may suppose to have belonged 
to his moments of reflection. *^ The Farewell," the bbst 
known of Raleigh's poems, beginning << Go, soul, the 
body's guest,'' is full of the strongest expressions of the 
vanity and deceit of all advantages of situation — of the 
emptiness of the greatest professions ; — and is written in 
the noblest strain of indignant morality. A less known 
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poem, descriptive of the country's recreations^ is equally 
filled with deep reflection, but expressed in a more gentle 
strain ; the first stanzas are exquisite :<— 

Quivering fears, beart-l^aring cares. 
Anxious sighs, untimely tears, 

Fly, fly to courts ; 

Fly to fond worldlings' sports. 
Where strain'd Sardonic smiles are glozing still. 
And grief is forced to laugh against her will ; 

Where mirth's but mummery ! 

And sorrows only real be ! 

Fly from our country pastimes ! fly. 
Sad troop of hiunan misery ; 

Come, serene looks. 

Clear as the crystal brooks. 
Or the pure azured heaven, that smiles to see 
The rich attendance of our poverty. 

Peace and a secure mini. 

Which all men seek, we only find. 

Abused mortals ! did ye know 

Where joy, heart*s-ease, and comforts grow. 

You'd scorn proud towers. 

And seek them in these bowers. 
Where winds sometimes our woods perhaps may shake. 
But blustering care could never tempest make ; 

Nor murmurings e'er come nigh us. 

Saving of fountains that glide by us. 

We must quote another stanza for the sake of one of 
the most natural. of images, which poets have for ever — 
used, but none more beautifully and simply than Raleigh : 

Go I let the diving negro seek 
For gems hid in some forlorn creek • 

We all pearls scorn 

Save what the dewy mom 
Congeals upon each little spire of grass, 
Which careless shepherds beat down as they pass I 

And gold ne'er here appears, ' 

Save what the yellow Ceres bears. 

•* The shepherd's description of love *' is full of senti- 
ment, reflection, and point. It is in dialogue and com- 
mences thus : — 
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Shepherd, wh«t*B love, I pny diee tell ? 
Fausius. It is that fountain and that irell. 

Where pleasure and repentance dwell ; 
It is, perhaps, that sauncing * bell, 
That tolls all into heaven or hell^ 
And this is love, as I heard tell. 

His answer to Marlow's celebrated song, *^ Come liv^ 
with me and be my love/' is, in our opinion, the more 
poetical and elegant of the two. There is a deep tone$ 
like the swelling of solemn music, contained in these 
images of the decay of youthful passion : — 

If all the world and love were young. 
And truth on every shepherd^s tongue. 
These pleasures might my passion move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 

But fading flowers in every field. 
To winter floods their treasures yield ; 
A honeyed tongue, a heart of gaU, 
Is Fancy*s spring, but Sorrow's fall. 

Thy gown, thy shoes, thy bed of roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 
Are all soon withei'd, broke, forgotten. 
In Folly ripe, in Reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw, and ivy buds. 
Thy coral clasp, and amber studs. 
Can me with no enticements move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 

But could youth last, could love still breed ; 
Had joys no date, had age no need ; 
l%en Uioee delights my mind might move. 

To live with thee and be thy love. 

Raleigh's estate of Sherborne had belonged to the 
church, and there was still a species of discredit attached 
to such possessions. He had written against the old 
school divinity, and had been active against the Je- 
suits, as the zealous supporter of the party whose aim 
was civil and religious liberty. These were suflkient 
reasons for the imputation which was cast upon him of 

* Sounding. 
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impiety and atheism. But his History of the World 
breathes a genuine spirit of piety, and independently of 
the moral vein of reflection throughout his poems in 
general, there are several distinctly religious :— -one, per- 
haps the most singular and striking, we are tempted 
partly to extract. The mixture of sublime ideas with 
quaint and familiar images, is strongly characteristic 
of the age. The poem is entitled ** His Pilgrimage," 
and is said to have been written the night previous to his 
execution ; and, however extraordinary it may seem, the 
allusion, towards the close, to the manner and immediate 
approach of his death seems to confirm this belief: 

Give me my ficallop-sh^ of quiet. 
My staff of (kith to waSk upon. 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet ; 

My bottle of salvation ; 
My g"OHrn of glory, (Hope's true g9/e;e,) 
And thus 1*11 take my pflgfrimage. 
Blood must be my body's only bahner. 
Whilst my soul, like a quiet palmer, 
Travelledi towards the land of heaven : 
No other balm will there be given. 
Over the silver mountains, 
Where spring the nectar fountains, 

There will I kiss 

The bowl of bliss. 
And drink mine everlasting fill 
Upon every milken hiU. 
My soul will be a^y before, 
But after it will thirst no more. 

rUtake them first, 

To quench my OirBt, 
And taste of nectar's Buckets, 

At those clear wells 

Where sweetness dwells , 

Drawn up by saints in crystal buckets. 

if * * * * 1^ * 

From thence to Heaven's bribeless hall. 
Where no corrupted voices brawl, 
19o conscience molten into gold 
Nk» forged accuser bought or sold. 
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No cause deferred, no vain-spent journey ; 

For there Christ is the King's attorney. 

Who pleads for all without degrees. 

And he hath angels, but no fees. 

And when the twelve grand million jury 

Of our sins, with direful fury, 

'Gainst our souls black verdicts give, 

Ohrist pleads his deaCh, and then we live. 

Be thou my speaker, (taintless Pleader, 

Unblptted Lawyer, true Proceeder,) 

Thou would'st salvation even for alms, 

Not with a bribed lawyer's palms. 

And this is n4ne eternal plea. 

To Him that made Heaven, Earth, and Sea, 

That since my flesh must die so soon. 

And want a head to dine next noon. 

Just at that stroke, when my veins start and spread. 

Set on my soul an everlasting head. 

Then am I ready, like a palmer fit, 

To tread those bless'd paths which before I writ ! 

Of death and judgment. Heaven and Hell, 

Who oft doth think must needs die well ! 

To die firmly, is often the test only of pride and 
resolution. The power which sympathy holds over 
man, his regard for the opinion of his felldws, are most 
strongly demonstrated in the examples which are to 
be found of bad men dying with resolution equal to 
that displayed by the good. But daring and bold as 
may be their courage, it is always deficient in the 
humility which is inseparable from the death of the 
virtuous. And this may reconcile us to the fact, which, 
otherwise, must weigh heavily upon the mind, that 
courage in death, as in life, does not belong exclusively 
to the worthy. 

At this distance of time, it may be difficult exactly 
to appreciate the private character of Raleigh. That 
he was tenderly attached, however, to his wife and 
sons, may be gathered from his few domestic letters 
which remain, and his death bespeaks piety and great- 
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nesft of soul 9 in a most striking degree. He was so 
fearless of death, so resolute' and confident, that Dr. 
Tounson, the divine who attended him in his last hours, 
to use his own expression ** wondered at him," and 
thought it necessary to admonish him that the dear 
serrants of God, in better causes, had shrunk back 
and tranbled a little, while heathen men, through 
the humour of vain glory, or selfishness, had set as 
little by their lives as he would do, and seemed to die 
as bravely ; to which Raleigh replied, he denied it not, 
but gave (rod thanks he had never feared death, and 
much less then, f<»r it was but an opinion and an ima« 
gination, and the manner of death, although to others 
it might seem grievous, yet he had rather die so than 
of a Iniming fever; and he was persuaded, that no 
man that knew God, and feared him, could die with 
cheerfulness and courage, except he was assured of 
the love and favour of God unto him ; ** with much 
more to that effect, very cfaristianly," aa adds Dr. Toun« 
scm. His behaviour at the scaffold was consistent 
with these expressions; his speech shews his desire 
to exculpate his character from the aspersions which 
had be^n cast on his last voyage; his trust in the 
mercy of Heav^i, and the firmness and equanimity 
of his courage. Shall we then say Sir Walter Raleigh 
was a hero without a blemish? a model, both in his 
life and in his death? Alas! where does history 
present us with such perfect beings? No; there is 
a blot upon the character of Raleigh, which his greatest 
admirers can never overlook. His rivalry with Essex, 
was the natural consequence of ambition, seeking pre- 
eminence and favour in the court of a queen liable to 
Ma of caprice and favouritism ; and the various occasions 
oi offence were but the discords which must always 

Vol. II. Part I. P 
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occur bettveen candidates for power, when party fed- 
ingB heat the temper » and intrignes influence success. 
But there can be n6 excuse for the vile letter written 
to Sir Robert Cecil to goad his relenting enmity ; for, 
although the ambiguity of its expressions may afford 
some grounds for belieying that his dying words con- 
cerning Essex may have been no more than the self- 
deceit which we ar^ apt to exercise with regard to 
our actions-^he glossing which we so frequently put 
upon our conduct when a variety of motives have oom^ 
bined to influence, — ^yet it will ever be a monument 
of the modes by which success in public life was 
often secured, and a most foul stain upon the cha« 
racter of Raleigh. His dying speech remains to show, 
either how totally men may deceive themselves, or--* 
which is more terrible— to convince us that to ensure 
the regard and sympathy of their fellow creatures, men— • 
even such men as Raleigh — ^will quit this world with 
a lie in their mouths, while they die with the resolution 
which ought to belong only to truth. The letter and 
the speech, are too curious not to be recalled to our 
recollection : 

^^ Sir, — I dm not wise enough to give you advice ; but 
if you relent towards this tyrant, you will repent it 
when it shall be too late ; his malice is fixed, and will 
not evaporate by any of your mild courses^ for he will 
ascribe the alteration to her Majesty's pusillanimity, 
and nc^ to your good nature, knowing that you work 
but upon her hjimour, and not out of any love toward 
him : the less you make him, the less he shall be able 
to harm you and yours; and if her Majesty's favour 
fail him, he will again decline to a common pennon. 
For after revenges, fear them not ; for your father was 
esteemed to be the contriver of Norfolk's ruin, yet his 



aim f6U4w«th your •fiidier's bod, asid Immth Mm. 
HiutaoUrsfof xnmn succeed nott but grow by occatioM, 
aad aeddmtH of time and power. S o me r i et made no 
levenge o& tke duke of Northundierlaiid'a hdnfi. Nor« 
limitiberiaBd, that now ts^ tUnka not of Hatton's f isme ; 
HoUoway lives, tbat musdered the brother of Horaey,* 
aild Horsey let Utn go by all his life time. I eoaid 
name you a thousand of tbosoy and, therefore, after- 
fears are bot pnrophecies, or rather conjectures flrom 
eaUsea rcamle : look to the^preaent and you do wisely. 
His aao isball be the youi^est earl of England but one ; 
tad ifiiis fisher be now kei^t down, Will. Ceeilj; shall 
be. nUe to keep as many men. at his heels as he, and 
more too:. he may also match. in abetter house than 
his,! and so that fear is not worth the fearing. But if 
the father continue^ he will be able to break the 
bimncfaes^ abd pull up the root and all. Lose not your 
advantage ; if you .do I read your destiny. Let'the Q« 
hold B<42iwelH while she hath him; be will ever be 
the CAnfcer of her eslaite and safety. Princes are lost 
by security, and preserved by prevention : I have seen 
the last of her good days, jmd all ours, after his liberty. 

Yours, &c.— W. B." 

After justifying his last voyage, Raleigh concludes 
his speech with these words,: — *^I shall entreat a little 
more time to speak of the imputation cast upon me, 

* TIVB dak* btviBg influeiioed Edward TI. to deprive him of liis 
lands and title* 

t Sir Christopher Hatton bein^ suspected of the murder of the late 
ear) of Northumberland in the Tower. 

X Sir Rebert't only boh; 

I Fraacia Stuart, gcaadaoa of JaoMs V* waa erealed . Earl of Btjuk- 
well by James VI. His restless and unruly spirit, his ambitious and 
foetus conduct, occasioned repeated forfeitures, and the constant pardons 
lie leMlcd ooowlona Una applioataon of his name to Essex. 

D2 
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that I should be a persecutor of my lord EsseXf 
that I rejoiced in his death » and stood iii "a window 
orer against him when he suffered^ and piifRMi' out 
tdbacoo. in disdain of him. Whereas , God I take to 
witness, I shed tears for him when he died! and as 
I hope to look God in the face hereafter, my lord of 
Essex did nc^ see my face at the time of his death, 
for I was afar off in the armory where I saw him, but 
he saw not me. I confess, indeed, I was of a conk'ary 
faction, but I knew my lord of Essex was a noble gentle- 
man, and that it would be worse with ^ me when he 
was gone ; for I got the hate of those who wished 
me well before, and those that set me against him 
afterwards set themselves against me, and. were my 
greatest. enemies; and my soul hath many times been 
grieved that I was not nearer to him when he died, 
because, as I understood afterwards, he asked for me 
at his death, to be reconciled to me. And now I en- 
treat you all to join with me in prayer to the great 
God of Heaven, whom I have grievously offended, being 
a man full of all vanity, and have lived a sinful life 
in all sinful callings ; for I have been a soldier, a 
captain, a sea-captain, and a courtier, which are courses 
of wickedness and vice; that God would forgive me, 
and cast away my sins from me, and that he would 
receive me into everlasting life : so I take my leave 
of you all, making my peace with God." 

Haw are these to be reconciled ? — ^The blot upon the 
moral conduct of Raleigh cannot be obliterated by any 
efforts of ingenuity, and we must add him to the list of 
those illustrious men whose brilliant disk is fatally dis- 
figured by the dark spots which there strike us as even 
doubly hateful. 

Still we mustadmire his behaviour on the scaffold' as 
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the most sedately bold of the many examples of philoso- 
phic bravery which English history furnishes. We do not 
speak of those who, dying for religious opinions, had in 
the strength of virtuous conscience, or the warm passion 
of fanatical enthusiasm, the most powerful supp<^ 
which can be given to mortality, — but, even in compari- 
son with these. Sir Walter Raleigh's heroism does not 
fade. The night before his execution he wrote these 
lines in his Bible : 

Even such is time, that takes on tnut. 

Our youth, our Joys, our all we have, 
Andpayt us but with age and dust ; 

Who in the dark and silent grave. 
When we have wandered all our ways 
Shuts up the story of our days ! 
Butfrom this earth, this grave, tiiis dost, 
MLy God shall raise me up, I trust I 

He prepared himself for the last stroke with unaltered 
voice and mien, — he calmly examined the axe, calling 
it " a sharp medicine, but a cure for all diseases,** and, 
when desired to turn his head towards the east, he re- 
plied, ** so the heart be right, it is no matter which way 
the head is."— He desired to give the signal, and, after 
lying for a few minutes in silent prayer, he stretched out 
his hand, which the executioner not observing, he ex- 
claimed, as if he were giving the word of command for 
an indifferent occasion, *^ Strike man !" Like the multi- 
tude that surrounded him , our warmest pity and admiration 
are excited by such conduct, and our detestation is raised 
against James, for sacrificing to the hatred of Spain this 
extraordinary man, whose unjust condemnation had been 
pronounced upon supposed treason in favour of the 
Spanish court! 

With ordinai7 readers the character of Raleigh is so 
blighted by the dark shade which Hume easts over his 
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ezpeditioQ to Guiftsa, tbut tte iid^ulty of Mb suffering 
tm Us fiofroier sentioiee fails to prbdace the effect it is 
natupally caloilated to da« But all Hwooie'si flM^ts and 
aif^oments are taken from the king's decIaratioQy whicli 
no impartial historian would have blindly adc^ted^ He 
lays much stress upon the fact of no sudh mine aS: Ra^ 
leigh promised having been to this day fbund« Dr. 
Campbell,, however » on the eontarary, tellis us that Covtel;, 
one of the best Spanish travellers, confirms' Raleigl^s 
account of the riches of Guiana ; and the circumstance 
of the Spaniards having built St. Thomas tends to prove 
their belief in the existence of mines in its vicinity. That 
the town was pltindered, and no mine discovered, is to 
be imputed entirely to the misconduct of Keymis. — Ra- 
leigh was unable, by violent illness, to accompany those 
who went up the Oroonoko, and indeed as it was requi- 
site that one whom the whole squadron relied upon 
should remain with the large ships (which could ^ot na- 
vigate the river,) to protect them from the Spaniards, 
Raleigh could not have done better than give the com- 
mand of the , expedition to Keymis, who was acquainted 
with the situation of the mine. The king's commission, 
it is true, empowered him only to settle on a coast ** pos- 
sessed and inhabited by heathen and savage people." 
But the coast was not possessedhy the Spaniards although 
they had settlements in the country. The title of the 
English to it, was as good as theirs ; indeed better, as 
the chiefs had in former voyages submitted the sove- 
reignty of their country to Elizabeth, on condition that 
Raleigh would help them to drive away the Spaniards, 
whose cruelties and oppressions made them universally 
detested. 

In the treaty of peace between England and Spain, the 
question of Indian tra.de was entirely omitted, from the 
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impos8il^lit7 of adjusting the conflictiog interests and 
assumecji rights of each nation. In fact» war between 
the Spaniards and English was so much understood to be 
fiiowed in the Indies* that it was supposed to be the 
reas9p why the king djdnot att^npt to try Raldgh anew» 
as no sentence could have been pronounced upon him oa 
that head. The conduct of the Spaniards confirms this 
oittnion, for besides murdering all the English t^t fdl 
|Qto their hand^, they eyen put to death their own 
cpuntryiNien as well as the Indians who yentured to trade 
** COB io8 Jng^Hs efiemigoi.^' Owing to the Is-eachery of 
JameSf or his mijotisters, who insisted upon being in« 
formed of the exact spot where Raleigh intended to land, 
together with the number and strength of his ships, the 
Spanish ambassador was able to give early intimation to 
his court, who transmitted a copy of Raleigh's dedara** 
tion to AmeriqayWith instructions for the equipment of 
an armftda to overwhehn his fiieet, had they succeeded in 
opening the mine, where an increased military force was 
collected to preveip^t his landing. These papers were 
found i^ the governor's cabinet at St. Thomas's, and 
after the royal wordx>f honour had passed that Raleigh's 
communication should be kept secret, this might have 
warned him what to expect upon his return. This un- 
fortunate pian had sunk his whole fortune, and ev^i 
persuaded l^is wife to sell her house to provide for the 
expedition, venturing his all upon the prospect of enrich- 
ing his family and serving his countryy in the expectation 
of returning with fan^, and purchasing by his success 
the 'fiardy favour of his sovereign. What then must have 
been hi» angiiisb upon the failure pf his scheme — what 
must have been his misery when Keymis returned with- 
out opening the mine, and brought the tidings of the 
deatli of his ^iant axiA beloved son ! His fortune lost, 
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his reputation tarnished, his companions factious and 
unruly, deserted by part of his squadron, and by the very 
man whom he had senred, even to selling his plate to 
supply his necessities, and with nothing to look to on his 
return but enemies too happy to take advantage of his 
misfortunes — from whom no spark of generosity or mercy 
could be hoped ! His reproaches to Keymis were poig- 
ni^nt ; and their justice is confirmed by the terrible reso- 
lution of putting himself to death, which Keymis executed 
witii so much determination, — ^for having only broken a 
rib by his pistol, the report of which made Raleigh send 
to inquire the cause of the shot, Kejrmis answered calmly 
lying on his bed, he had done it to clean the pistol which 
had been long charged, and a few hours afterwards he 
was found dead, a long knife thrust into him up to the 
handle ! 

The desertion of part of his fleet, and the strength of 
the Spaniards, prevented Raleigh's attempting himself 
to open the mine, and after in vain proposing to winter 
in Virginia in order to return to Guiana ih spring, he 
came back to England and surrendered himself, upon 
learning the proclamation of the king declaring his de- 
testation of the conduct of the expedition, and requiring 
all who could give information on the subject to repair 
to the privy council. On his way to London, he met Sir 
Lewis Stukely,his relation, withauthority to arrest him. 
He then meditated an escape to France, but, relying on 
the goodness of his cause, the project was laid aside. 
When he became better aware, however, of the politics 
of the court, he regretted he had not availed himself of 
the opportunity of flight which Plymouth afibrded, and 
again turned his thoughts to the means of escape. Cap- 
tain King, an old officer of Raleigh's, thus mentions 
the subject in his narrative : — ** He once more employed 
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me, who was always ready to do any thing that might 
procure his safety ; being well assured in my own con- 
science, though he sought to absent himself till the 
Spanish fury was over, yet, as he always said that no 
misery should make him disloyal to his king or country, 
and although Mannourie," (a French quack through 
whose means Raleigh feigned sickness in order to gain 
time to write his apology,) ** in his declaration, sets 
down, that Sir W. Raleigh should to him in private 
speak ill of his migesty, yet I must protest to my last 
hour that in all the years I followed him, I never heard 
him name his majesty but with reverence." 

The king's declaration accuses Raleigh of treasonaMe 
intercourse with a French ag^nt, which he denied at his 
death in the most solemn and earnest manner; but both 
CSaptain King and Raleigh were unfortunate in the per- 
sons they employed to further his escape, for Stukely 
after receiving a bribe and even lending a hand in the 
design, betrayed his kinsman, who, in the act of escaping, 
was apprehended and again committed to the tower — to 
leave it but for execution. The misfortunes that so 
rapidly succeeded each other in the latter years of Ra- 
leigh's life, make the strongest appeal to our compassion ; 
and wtien we consider the energy of mind he displayed in 
bearing them, and the fortitude and heroism of his death, 
we cannot nicely weigh lus oflTences against his merits, 
and we are compelled to admire him more than perhaps 
in justice we ought to do. With the death of Elizabeth 
his prosperity, which had been so great, also died, and we 
may unite it in our imagination, with the death of his 
rival Essex— -thus making a poetical moral for the action 
which leaves an indelible stain upon the character of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. His life has been written by several 
hands, and yet we think it has never been done justice to ; 
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t}>erQ are circum^taoco^ to.QzcIt^ eTery specter o£ eiithu- 
ai^sm* and to gj;v^ q^t^ipfi fpr the dissertatioiip^ of those 
l^t BuscfsptiMe of keep seneyitiility. His prQ^fv^ess in the 
S^ld^ whei;e, a^ Bftcpae^cpresaes ity ^^ beiqg more iiens j|>le 
of a little heat of th^ B^^, ihm wj <^ feftr^ of detlb^' 
1|e once cast off all hifi armour and fought in his shirt, 
ewtrasts singularly with the philow^h^ writing a 
tir^tise pn the soul, or so suecessfully exerting his know- 
ledge of ohenitstrjr as (a invent a medicine, which was 
still in bi^ esteem m the reign of ChsrV^ IL He 
Certainly possessed the rarest union of qualities* and was 
one of the moist extraordinary men of any age ; his tsle» 
tiKWgh a thonsf^ times told, must always interest, and 
is calculated to stimulate to reflection and exertion, whUe 
it excite all the wild interest that belongs to romance, 
wd leaves th^ imimssion which arises only from a true 
story. 



A MURDERER'S DEATH-BED. 



*'0, gentle Is/fyf 
** 'Tis not for you to hear what 1 can speak ; 
^' The repetition, in a woman's ear, 
<< Would murder as it fell* ■ * ' Macbbts > 



It was a beautiful summer evening, when Susan L^ 
left her father's vicarage to visit a sick girl, who re- 
sided at some distance from ^e wood behind the church 
at Linthorn. The sun was low in the sky, and its 
red and slanting rays streamed brightly through the 
rich foliage, lighting up many a long and winding glade 
of the now dark and silent wood : the sh^ows of twi ' 
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light were deepening over the ooene, but the gentle 
Susan was a fearless g^rl. The stillness and the gloom 
of night were not dreaded by her* For the last week, 
her walk had been through linthom wood, and* although 
she had left home at a later hour than i^ual, this even*^ 
ing, Jantes Allen accompanied her, and Jaines Alien was 
her father's old and trusty servant ; one whom she ha4 
seen dajJly since her childhood.— Susan had pejpffed the 
wood* and the waving corn-fields beyond ; fhe was walf^* 
ing quietly down a long and Oiarrow Iane» f hadoiwed by 
the interladng branches of the tall elms whidi e^nde^ 
along its sides, and gazing upon the distant hqtizof^ 
where the rich hues of fun-set had faded into one paj^ 
hue of dear cold amber, while every green tree a^d 
hedge-row had acquired a prevailing and blaskened 
colour. Susan Lee loosened the string of her hu^striotw 
hat ; for the day had been sultry, and the fanning air felt 
delightful, as it met her face and stirred the soft rings 
of hair that hung round her neck. She walked on ; nu^ 
sing, as Bhe walked, in a mood of pensive and dreaipy 
plea^re. Suddenly a man leapt down from the he^ge^ 
uxA stood still, at a few yards before her. Susan Btop^ 
ped too ; she could not help doing so ; she turned hear 
head half^terrified* but James Allen appeared very near. 
Susan walked on, but trembled a little, as shepassed,the 
man, and yet ah^ stqle a glance at his countenance ; the 
little light* which still i\emained, shewed nothing pecu«> 
liar in that countenance. When Susan was leaving the 
cottage pf the sick girU she recollected another cottage, 
where her presence was hoped for by an afilioted family. 
" We will return home" sa,id she to her servant "by the 
road. The distance is but little farther : I wish to visit 
poor widow Martin." Although it was as dark as sum- 
mer nights generally are, when she reached hpnif , ^usan 
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did not regret her long dark walk, for she had made 
*' the widow's heart to sing for joy.** 

Susan's father had been vicar of Linthom but a few 
months when she took the walk I have just mentioned. 
The character which their conduct has since established 
among the parishoners was then scarcely known. Susan 
Lee had resided at Linthom about five years, when, as she 
sat alone one cold autumn evening, James Allen entered 
the room, and told her that a dying man had sent to en- 
treat that she would come to him. Her father was in 
London ; Susan went down to speak herself to the per- 
son who had brought the message ; he was an xAd white- 
headed man ; his only son was dying, and, while he spoke 
of his child's danger, he wept. "There were years in 
that child's life," he said "which might have been, h6 
feared, years of wickedness. He had left home, a strong 
hearty man, he had come back changed indeed, and he 
cannot die. Madam," said the old man, " he cannot die, 
till he has seen you." Susan hesitated and looked at James 
Allen ; the old servant had taken down the lanthorh. " I 
will go instantly," said Susan — Susan went forth in the 
dark cold night, to visit the hut of the dying man. One 
deep dull mass of clouds skirted the horizon, and shroud- 
ed the whole sky ; their path lay through the wood, and^ 
although the trees were nearly leafless, the gloom of the 
wood seemed quite impenetrable. The narrow path was 
scarcely visible by the partial gleam of the lanthorn, 
and the cutting wind swept through the forest, while the 
very stems of the trees seemed to bend beneath its force. 
All around her was dreary and dismal, yet Susan walked 
calmly, but not cheerfully, for she was visiting a dying 
man. The path now turned away by the banks of a rush- 
ing stream ; they passed over a narrow foot bridge, and 
then walked about a quarter of a mile, over an open heath, 



and amTod at a tone hovel. A dim light-twinkled at 
the upper casementt and» as Susan entered, she heard 
a faltering step descending the shattered staim. Arery 
infirm old woman appeared : the l%ht which she carried 
threw a fitful gleam on her thin and wrinkled faoe wet 
with tears. 

Siisan waited a few minutes, and then, ^ the old 
man's request, she followed him to the chamber of his 
son ; she approached the low bed . on which the dying 
man lay. ** Lift me up, father !" said he — ^The old 
man placed the candle on a table near.the bed, and with 
difficulty raised his son, propping up his head with the 
tattered clothes which lay beside him. ^* Now, father/' 
said the man '^ will you leave me alone with the lady V* 
A faint feeling of horror crept through the gentle girl's 
heart, as she saw the old man quit the room, and listened 
to his feet, till they sounded on the last stair. The 
dying man looked round the room, and, in a low voice, 
requested Susan to close the door. She trembled, aa 
she did so, and,. half unwillingly, returned to his bedside. 
The man fixed his eyes earnestly on her face : Susan 
drew back, but looked upon the countenance before her. 
There was no particular expression on the features; 
they were thick and heavy, and their expression was a 
dull blank. *^ You wished to see me" said Susan, and 
knew not what more to say; ^^ I did, I did," said he. 
^^ Promise me, Lady, not to leave me, till I have told 
you what lies so heavy on my heart. Promise, do pro- 
mise me." ** I promise ;" said Susan, and, putting down 
the Bible, which she held, on the table, she opened the 
.sacred volume, and sat bending over it. She lifted up 
her eyes as the man began to speak, ^^ I cannot di^ in 
peace" said he, " till you forgive me^ till you pray for 
me. Your forgiveness, and your prayers, may gain me 
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ieiiieffhVou!k*'wifh God. Nd, no ! notUnj^ citi iam me 
tiow.** '« While life remaina," tepikd Sutan '^them 
i& faoj^y Ifardligh cHlf SaTldur^ with the wont iaiilMr ; 
iod aa fcft niei yaa Are miataken^ yoa neyer injutedine." 
The man, iMh an taertibh of strength, that astonished 
Susan, raised himself up in the bed, and wiping away the 
ixdd AWeat, thflt bing on his forehead, sttoed again at 
hety and sMd^ *< I^n't be mistidcen ; your tiame is-**-**" 
** Susan Lee,'' she answered. The man tried toapeak^ 
biit his^ month opened, and for some momenta he can* 
tinued speeiAleds. At length he Isnld^ with difflDully^ 
'^-you are in the same room with the man who 6n^ 
tried tb murder you :" the terrified Susan felt uhable to 
6tir, ahd ibat ih breathless horrdr* ** It was a summer 
Bight'' he said, << about fire years ago, I jumped down 
from the hedge, in the Elms lane." << I remember 
now,", said she feebly- " Ah 1" replied th6 maxi, *« I 
have not told you yet ! I had watchM ysu pass that 
wayftir many evenings ; it Was too early then, but I 
w£uted till midnight for your return. Thank God, 
tiiank Gk>d,.yDu did not come back that way! .1, and 
andther st6od in that he<%e, cmrsitigyoa, and raising oUr 
guns, whenever we though a footstqp sounded near. 
Many a lame did I lift that gun; and, Wiien th« dock 
^'the vilUi^ struck twelve, we turned away, dursing 
yoli and swbaHng revenge." ** Revenge 1" inquired 
Solan; timidly but eagerly, <« what had I done 1 How 
•had I ofiended you ?" ** Tb^re was a house, where they 
sold spirits secretly," answered the man, *< the people 
who kept it were devils: I first became one there. A 
vroman of the village, a brokeii-hearted wife, told you 
of that house : you sppke to your father, and the trade 
was put down : my companion heard this from your 
servants. I was always like a madman when ^iraged. 



Fswbfe to be reretiged ; thank Ghxi-^baiik GM, I did 
not do it 1" lie added, clasping his hands closely together^ 
while his whole bodjr shook* He stopped speakings «m1 
Susan could not withdraw her ey^s from garing on hin« 
Again his mouth opened, and his eyes glared vacuitly« 
There was something more horrible about his caaiite*^ 
nance, infinitely more horrible, than the most ezpressiTe 
villany^ Wickedness seabed to have worn away, to 
have blotted out, every expression but that of dall rAj 
cancy i aiid, though his words wefe so expressive -of his 
ieelings, his fa^ seemed to have lost the powers of ex* 
pretsfsion. Thei'e was a dead silence. The man slowly 
recovered himself, and said to her, <^ Can you forgive 
me now?" Susan could scarcely articulate the word, 
« yes/* {fii^ low voice. " Oh," said he wildly, « now 
ybu lire afraid of me ! and no wonder ; alone with sudi 
a devil. You cannot forgive, you cannot even speak to 
me." **1 Ao forgive you," said Susati instantly, ^* may 
God forgite you as fireely as I foi-glve you with my 
Whole heart: may Gfod bless you." ** Blei^imel can you 
say so ? Yes, I know you can ; for it was but the next 
day afteir that cursed eveiiing, that I entered the cottage 
of the woman who betrayed us. She was the wife of 
my companion, and I heard your voice in the upper 
cliamber, where tM^ W6iAan' was lying. I could not hear 
her speak, but you said 16 hfer , we (should even pray for 
our murdet^i's, and you knelt <lown, and prayed with 
that poor creature ; your words went to my very hearty 
I could not have huH; a hair Of your head from that 
moment. I have often thought bf you* That woman 
died, and I went iway with her husband, for I was still 
hardened, and he had been long, a villain : we left the 
corpse unburied in tlie house, and went away together 
across the country. Some months afterwards we settled 
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oiiimlves in London, and there, in that sink of gtrflt, I 
sank; deeper and deeper in infamy. But why should I 
gift en with such a horrid tale ? It can only sliodL your 
pufe ears. Young lady I hare gone through — Ob Ood of 
Hteven ! what have I not gone through of wickedness. I, 
a mas, with a soul» which Jesus Christ died upon the cross 
to BK9e, a creature meant for heaven ! Lady, I 'm not an 
ignorant man; I've had learning; I sinned against 
Ood with my eyes as open as they are now. Tears of 
1l>lood could not weep away my crimes." Susan rose up, 
and, forgetting for awhile, her former timidity, ex- 
claimed, *^ There is one whose blood cleanseth from all 
sin.* Who is the God, in whom the worst sinner may 
hope, but our Ood ? Who shall cry unto Him in vain?" 
** Tell me," said the man wildly ; he stopt, and leaned 
his head out ftom the bed, as he looked round on every 
side, seeming to fear the presence of any other person ; — 
** Come nearer, lady, if I may ask you ; do not yet go 
away ; my heart is lighter, while I speak to you, and 
see your gentle looks. I never meant to speak of what 
I now am going to confess to you ; you will hear, and 
you "^ill then tell me if I may hope : I am known by 
Ood just as I am, why should I be so fearful to let you 
know my heart ? This I now feel, that man, and all the 
shame which I should have to meet among men, is 
nothing to the thought of Ood, as I now think of him 
at last. Blessed be Ood! I feel this." The poor wretch 
drew down both his hands on each side, and clenched 
tiiem in the bed clothes, and, stretching forth his head, 
said, in a whisper, ^* There was a young girl, I knew 
her once as meek and innocent as you are ; I made her 
as vile, as wicked, as myself ; we were never married ; 
she provoked me ; and with these horrid hands," he saiid 
hiding them still more under the clothes, as he looked 
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down, "I cut her throat." Susan could hardly drag one 
foot after the other, as she moved jtowards the door ; she 
clasped the latch, and clung to it for support. She 
leaned against the wall, and was about to yield to her 
womanly fears, and rush from the room, when she 
heard a long heart-broken groan. She turned one look 
on the murderer. There was now some slight expres- 
sion in his countenance, as he sat in the same motion- 
less position, the large heavy tears dropping from his 
vacant eyes ; the heart seemed to have wrung up some 
of its convulsed agonies into the face, as he clasped his 
hands together, and cried out, ** Thy will be done ! It 
is but just that I should find pity with no one but God. 
And can I look to thee, O God Almighty, without dread- 
ful fear? Oh for one little light of sweet, heavenly 
hope !" Susan let go the latch of the door. She forgot 
all her weakness, and walked steadily to the bed ; she 
stood still, and smiled upon the heart-broken wretch ; 
at least he thought, (for he had for the moment for- 
gotten Susan,) that an angel stood before him, and 
smiled upon him. She stood there without moving, 
with her shining white garments, and her fair hair 
flowing to her shoulders, her eyes beaming with the 
tenderest pity. She knelt down there, and raising her 
pure hands towai«ds heaven, prayed aloud as for the life 
of her own soul : " O blessed Lord, the Father of mer- 
cies, and the God of all comfort," — she remembered parts 
of that beautiful prayer, but language now flowed freely 
from her heart, — »** thy wrath lieth heavy upon him, and 
his soul is full of trouble ; teach him by thy Holy Spirit 
to have a right understanding of himself, and of thy 
threats and promises ; that he may neither git^ up his 
only comfort, his confidence in Thee, his hope in Thee, 
nor seek it any where but in Thee. Thou knowest the 
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secrets of our hearts,'* she continued, *^ shut not thy 
merciful ears to our prayers, O holy and most merciful 
Saviour. Thou canst abundantly pardon, for thy thoughts 
are not as our thoughts, nor are thy ways as our ways.'^ 
The repentant murderer fell back upon his pillow, and 
the very flood-gates of his grief were burst open, the 
voice of his companion was not heard, its sound was lost 
in his loud weeping; Susan wept too, but prayed silently 
in her weeping. When the man had become in some 
manner composed, Susan said to him, *^ I will never 
mention to any person, what you have now confessed to 
me. Tell me nothing more, but go down into the 
very depths of your heart and tell out every least crime 
to your Father, for he is your heavenly Father, as if 
nothing there were known to him but from your own 
confession ; the more you accuse yourself now before 
God, the less will be brought against you on the last 
and most awful day of God's judgment." — 

" This I have done, this I will never cease to do," he 
replied. ^< I have gone over in my thought, I have 
looked back to the beginning of crimes, which are enough 
to. freeze even my blood to think upon. Wait— -wait a 
little longer, I took you for ati angel just now, and you 
are still like one to me. I have strength to tell you how 
my heart of stone was first touched : I am better, so 
much better now, do not ga away." Susan sat down by the 
table, and leaned her head on her hand, while her eyes 
rested on the book of God. *' I had been imprisoned, 
not for that murder," said he, " but for another crime ; 
I was let out from Horsemonger Lane Prison, and I slept 
that night at an alehouse ; when I went out the next 
morning, I observed crowds of persons thronging to- 
wards Newgate ; I went along with them eagerly, and 
pushed my way up to the scaffold, for six men were to be 
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hung that morning. One by one they came out upon the 
scaffold. I looked at every face and I knew them all. 
The first man was obliged to be supported as he walked 
on, and notwithstanding his deadly paleness* and his 
sunken cheeks, which shewed that he had felt and felt 
most bitterly, he now seemed quite stupified, his whole 
body shook violently, and they were oblig^ to hold him 
and do every thing for him, as he stood like a senseless 
creature. The clergyman came up to him and spoke in 
the kindest manner ; but the poor creature only stared 
at him, and then seemed again to forget every thing, and 
to sink back into a sort of waking dream. That man 
was my firilt companion in guilt.'* 

I was horror-struck all over, but I think I was more 
affected by the sight of another man^ whom I had also 
known ; he was an infamous wretch ; but he came run- 
ning up the steps till they shook beneath his feet, he 
stood on the scaffold at his full height, and looked round 
boldly, and .spoke to the mob boldly and loudly. Oh, 
Godl it was all forced; I could see his lips and his tem- 
pies moving, and his handtwitching, all the time. The last 
who came out was a young lad, a beautiful lad of seven- 
teen or eighteen, one whom I had known a dear, inno- 
cent child ; one who had sate upon my knee, and hun^ 
with his little arms round my neck, and gone to sleep on 
my bosom. I can't speak of that boy without weeping," 
said the man, and his voice was choked, with sobs, *^ he 
wasborninthispartof the country," he continued "poor 
dear boy ; but his own father encouri^ed him to steal, 
and there he stood at last looking so young, so very 
young, todie. His heart was touched, and he prayed aloud 
with the good clergyman ; he came forward and spoke a 
tfew words td the mob, he seeiped to look, at me, and I 
pulled down my hat over my eyes. I turped, and tried 
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to get out of the crowd, but it was impossible ; I saw their 
last struggles, then I did escape. I never stopped as I 
rushed away. I never stopped walking, or running, till 
I was many miles from London. I left the high road, 
and crossed over the fields till I was far away ft-om any 
house ; I threw myiself down in a ditch at the end of a 
lone field, and there I lay, I know not how long; I felt as 
if I could not rise up, I wished to die in that ditch. Oh 
how I wished myself at the bottomof a deep, deep grave, 
and the cold heavy earth pressed hard down upon me for 
ever, where no one might find out even that grave. Once 
I made up my mind to kill myself, and T clutched hold of 
my throat, and tried, devil that I was ! to strangle my- 
self ; then all at dnc6 the last words of that poor lad 
seemed to ring in my ears, and I dropped my hands, and 
prayed ; yes, for the first time I prayed to God to look 
upon me, and break my hard heart so that it might but 
be changed. And then I thought I would give myself 
up to justice for that murder which had not yet been 
found out ; but I hated to think that I should be led forth 
to be stared at by all the careless mob. I feared man, 
and the love of life came rushing back 'with fresh force, 
as if to mock me by making my own feelings contradict 
themselves, and I shook all over with cowardly feArs, 
and crept farther in among the bushes and hemlock that 
grew over the ditch, for I listened till I fancied every 
little noise the voice of some one in pursuit of me ; then 
I held in my breath and buried my hot face in the damp 
earth, my head seemed bursting asunder with scorching 
heat. At last those fears went away, and I turned round, 
for it had begun to rain, and the sweet cool drops fell 
upon my head and soaked through my hair. I opened my 
shirt collar^ and spread open my hands, for every drop 
seemed to give me fresh life. I went to sleep, with the 
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rain streaming over my eyelids; but my sleep was heavy 
and I started up out of a horrid dream. The rain was 
over, the stars were shining above my head, but I was 
cold and stiff ; and so giddy, that I could hardly get up.'* 
Here the poor wretch stopped ; Susan reproached herself 
that she had. allowed her interest in his stcwry to make 
her forget his illness. He gasped for breath : his eyes 
rolled, and he seemed overtaken by death. Susan called 
hastily to those below, and he again slowly revived, al- 
though he did not appear to notice any one. Susan 
stole from the room, and immediately returned home; she 
was now too occupied by all that she had just heard to 
think of the dreary gloom of the way," or indeed of any 
external objects. The next day Susan's father returned 
from London, and he visited the dying man, who survived 
for a few days longer. Susan Lee blessed God that the 
murderer was spared even fpr so short a time, that her 
father could be with him and pray with him. 

One day when Mr. Lee had gone up to the chamber of 
the dying man, two strangers stcqvped at the door of the 

hovel, and inquired if J N were at home. His 

mother went out to them, and said, "I am his mother ; 
he is very, very bad. The oldwoman only was at home at 
that time : they begged immediately to see her son ; they 
were well dressed, dvil^ipoken men. and the poor mother 
tottered up the stairs to inform the clergyman of their 
arrival. Mr. Lee came out on the stairs when he heard 
her approaching; and she was about to speak, when the 
men who were close behind her, bowed respectfully to 
the clergyman, and pitying the age of the poor woman, 
gently entreated her tq return for a short time to the 
room below. Mr. Lee, who suspected the truth, joihed 
in the request, andshe, rather unwillingly, obeyed. When 
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the men had reached the chamber, the clergyman closed 
the door ; they said nothing, but put into his hand a 
paper ; he looked a moment at it, and beheld a warrant 

for the body of J N on a charge of murder. 

Thank G6d, said he, as he pointed to the bed. The men 
approached the bed ; but they found there only a pallid 
corpse, with eyes yet unclosed. They were humane men; 
five minutes had scarcely elapsed when they returned to 
the room below, and one of them said kindly to the old 
woman, " We had business with your son, but it is too 
late to settle it now." He put some money into her 
trembling hand, and they both departed. 

The aged parents have not yet heard that their son 
was a murderer. 



MEN OF GENIUS. 

A FRAGMENT. 



« .^ Poets in their youth begin in gladness, 

" But thereof comes in the end despondency and madness.** 

WOEDSWORTH. 



Thebe is no virreck which is more a sight for pity than 
that human ruin, an unfortunate man ; and no human ruin 
more pitiable than genius wrecked and ruined by the 
winds and waves of adversity. I have looked on the ivie^ 
remains of some ancient and decayed castle, once a young 
bulwark and strong hold for war, and have lamented Its 
pride made humble, its strength laid prostrate, or totter- 
ing ere it fall, like an aged man's— its halls, where throng- 
ed the mailed man of war and chivalry, the maidens of 
peace and daughters of beauty, now the dull home of the 
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nightly bat, and toad, and thing obscene, where, for the 
music and roundelay of the hoary minstrel, 

'* The mopmg owl doth to the moon complain 
Of such as wanderinf near her secret hower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reig^/* 

I have looked, with such eyes as sorrow sometimes 
looks through, at that no less noble wreck, that floating 
castle of the sea, a dismantled and broken-up vessel of 
war; lying with bare ribs, and battered hulk, and broken 
timbers, on the ignoble bank of a narro^ir tributary river 
to its proud parent the sea, — ^wbobore it on her bosom as 
a mother' bears her child, — ^where it was now left by the 
forsaking tides like a leviathan of the waters, deserted 
on a shore too shallow for its mighty bulk to float over ; 
— and have thought of its century of pride, when it was a 
thing of motion, and almost a creature of life, — ^when its 
corpulent sails made the proud waves break before its 
course, as a plough breaks up the stubborn earth with its 
forceful share ; — and have heard with my imagination the 
surly thunders of its guns, and seen the deadly destruc- 
tiveness of its thunder<4M)Its, ^ crushing its enemies 
as with the hand of death. I have looked with mental 
seriousness at these mighty things no longer mighty, but 
none of them can inspire man with that awe and r^^et 
which the sight of human intdlect in its decay^ or worse, 
in its neglect, strikes on the heart, and draws from the 
ey#8. Tliat a mind which might have enlightened its 
coumttjf i9Q0».pefhaps, the world, should have been hid- 
dep by -thei^lark clouds of obscurity^ till its own inward 
light,' /^«elf^ed and self-copsumed," has grown dii|i» 
and <* pales its inefiectual fire," throwing out only 
thc^Caint, flickering, intermittent flashes which a dying 
^taper. flyings ^joomentarily fjcom its socket ; — that s, vQi<^, 
yrbkih .m|ght> but for these neglects, have been heard 
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singing to our ravished ears from " the third heaven of 
invention," should be tremulous, and choked, and bro- 
ken, by weak and vain strugglings to speak those feelings 
which lietoodeepfor words to utter them, and to commu- 
nicate the sorrows of a desolated heart to ears which 
were ever patient to hear the ** short and simple annals 
of the poor" and the ill-fortuned ; — that a heart which 
might have glowed with the very ** life of life," and been 
filled with friendliness for all, with pity for the poor and 
tlie unhappy) love for the good and the beautiful, human 
kindness for all who are human, and tenderness for the 
brute, — and have lived like a beautiful, fertile, and sunny 
si)otin that little world the body of man,— skouldby neg- 
lect alone become a gloomy and dreary desert, an unvi- 
sited and unweeded garden, choked with the tares, 
weeds, and briers of self-abandonment and hopeless in- 
dolence,— without a flower (or with but here and there one, 
where might have been nothing but one paradise of 
sweets) to bloom in a barren space, and throw out the 
perfume of the soul, — is indeed a cause for pity, that we 
should painfully see these things, and for regret, that 
we cannot remedy them. 

It is a fault that only ** experience, which makes fools 
wise," and wise men wiser, can correct in a young and 
ardent mind, that when it first wakes to a consciousness 
of talent, and feels the sudden sttrrings of genius in the 
inner man, it is too rash and ungovernable to use its 
discovery to the wisest advantage. It no sooner disco- 
vers the spring of mind within, than ft at once bares it 
to the broad eye of day ; and you must stop, and» pros- 
trating yourself like a thankful pilgrim at some sacred 
fountain, drink with reverence of its new waters, and 
bless it with a fervent benison, or you are no true wor- 
shipper of the Muses. Thus your young geniuses no 
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sooner find that they have feet for the long and difficult 
race of fame than they commence running, and that so 
fast and breathlessly, that, before half the course is strain- 
ed over, their powers, too fiercely tried, or too little en- 
couraged to the trial, fail them as suddenly as they found 
them ; they halt in their headlong speed, and the race is 
lost, because of their eagerness to win it ; and then come 
present disappointment, and backward-looking regret, 
and hope that looks not forward, but ^^ with leaden eyes 
loves the ground," and pining despondency, and regard- 
less self-neglect, and reckless self-abandonment, and, 
finally, helpless and motionless despair. 

The first fault of a young author's life is the k^ to the 
rest of it ; and usually opens the wicket-door to a long 
winding walk through that maze of error, which toocer* 
tainly leads in the end to the blighted and blank bower 
of disappointment. Inexperience in him is so far a 
fault, that it is the parent of a large family of young er- 
rors. Ignorant of the world, he presumes to teach it» 
when he should still sit as a scholar in its wisdom-giving 
school ; but he is too erratic ; he forsakes the lyceums of 
learning like a truant, and will have no place but the 
fields for his study, and no book but the book of liatui« 
to pore upon. He is diligent, and acquires something 
for himself ; and he teaches what he learns as fast as be 
learns it, instead of nourishing and storing it like ^* a 
seed which, after many days, should bring forth" the 
fruit of knowledge, ** a hundred-fold ;" remindiiqr oJQe 
of those shallow artificial basins for water that we some- 
times see in palace-gardens, which pour out as fast as 
they receive those waters not their own, and are full to- 
day, and empty to-morrow, — instead of resembling a na- 
tural spring, and being an inexhaustible well-bead of wa« 
ters undefiled, and of a constant flow and fullness. Or if 
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he is not so daringly ignorant as to aim at teaching man- 
kindy but only at amusing them, and tunes a romantic 
harp to tales of loYe and chivalry » or touches the trem- 
bling lyre to tragic story » or indulges cmly in the capriccios 
of fancy and high imagination^— the w<H'ld has too many 
stunning realities^ too much of natural horror, and too 
much of unnatuiral hatred, and unchivalrous warring 
of brother-nation against brother-nation, of child-land 
against father-land, to listen to the love, or horror, or 
beautiful imaginations of the muse. The world, there^ 
fore, looks oddly on him, and he in turn looks coldly on 
the world : this is the first chill his ardent heart receives. 
He has expected great deference, and honour, and pub- 
lic applause ; and only two or three followers of h^s own 
hurl up their caps in the corner of the hall. He has 
thought that genius and success are one ; he has genius 
still; but where is Success ? He at last learns that great 
talents may be obscured under unfavourable clouds ;— ^ 
.that even genius may be born too early or too late for 
the age. His shini^ talents are therefore to him like 
.taloits of gold to one who perishes in a desert of drought. 
Wis spirit of independency breaks, and now he looks 
iHMind for that success at the hand of one which he. has 
Tfaa(ed>in obtaining from the hands of all : . he seeks a pa- 
^on, finds one, and proudly bends his head, and is 
crowned, as he thinks, with the laurels of patronage, 
but he finds in the. end that he has been crowqed with 
tiioms. 
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VEJRSE8 TO A LOVED ONE. 



** A yoatlifiil poet*8 verses, read by the lips which an dearest to ;him.* 

Rob Rot. 

I. 

Betray thee ! — nay, thou need'st not fear 
Falsehood from passion so sincere ; — 
Who love like me will ne'er reveal 
One word — one thought — of what they feel ! 

Never was woman loved by man 

As thou art loved — adored by me — 
Affection never did— ^or can — 

Equal the love I bear to thee ;— 
In every place — at every hour — 
My heart avows thy ceaseless power, — 
Near thee or from thee, every sense 
Retains thy maddening influence ! — 
And when my eyes have met with thine— 
Thy soft warm hand been pressed to mine-— 
And when I've been so blessed to move you 
To speak those thrilling words — " I love you !"-— 
Oh ! scarce could Reason's strength control 
The wild, fierce storm which shook my soiil ! * 

And think'st thou love like this could find 

Reception in so mean a mind, 
So base a heart, as to make known 
Kindness thy confidence has shewn ? 
No ! — ^never, never, thought so base 
Within my mind has found a place- 
Trust me, my breast does not enfold 
A heart that's cast in such a mould. 



n 
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Believe me, without cause thou fearest— 

Think'st thou I e'er could injure thee ?-— 
Thee !— who art first— best— fairest— dearest- 

Thee ! — ^who art all in all to me ?-* 
No ! — ^rather would a heart like mine < 
Its last life-drop of blood resign — 
See its last pulses pass away — 
Than prove so base as to betray. 
If but one word— one look— one thought — 
Should ever be with falsehood fraught— 
If ever, ever, you should find 
Feelings so mean defile my mind — 
Then spurn me as a wretch, whose vain, 
Whose^ grovelling soul deserves disdain ; — • 
But if I always, always, be 
Faithful to love — ^to truth— to thee. 
Spare me the bitter pain, I pray thee, 

To see thee doubt and disbelieve- 
To think that I should e'er betray thee — 

To fear that I should e'er deceive. 



II. 

ON PARTING^ — WHEN WE DID NOT PART. 

Forget me not ! though now we part, — 

And part, alas ! to meet no more ; 
Remember that there beats a heart. 

Which loves thee to its inmost core. 

Thine idoUed image— voice, and air, — 
Each kind glance looked, each fond word spoken. 

All, all are garnered — treasured — ^there. 
And will bCf till that heart is broken. 
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We part — and had we never met, 
Happy had it been for thee:— 

My love has been thy bane-^ut yet 
Oh ! cease not to remember me ! 

My passion served but to encrease 
The sorrows of a suffering lot — 

To mar still more thy bosom's peace ;• 
But stilly oh ! still — forget me not ! 



III. 

WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAP OF LALLA ROQKff. 

1- 

Deabsst, I doubly taste with thee 
The charms of this sweet minstrelsy 1 — 
O'er these wild numbers I have felt 
My very soul within me melt. 
To sit by thy side and hang with thee 

On the beauties of each entrancing line ; 
Then gaze on thy speaking eye, and see 

How thy thoughts and thy feelings mingle with mine. 
Oh ! I have seen that full eye flash 
Beneath its long and silken lash, 
Its living glance at once revealing 
Each secret thought — each inmost feeling. 

And oh ! when the bard has chanced to strike 
That chord which is felt by both alike ;-« 
When we have come to those moving parts 
Which strike so home to both our hearts ;— 
Those lays — alas I too real— which weep 

The misery of a lot like ours — 
We have known a feeling far too deep, 

To be raised alone by Poetry's powers : 
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They serve but to goad within our breast 
Thoughts which can never wholly rest ; 
We feel— but what I need not tell««- 
Alas I you only know too well ! 



IV. 

BER NAME. 

** The magic of a name/* — Campbell. 

Beats there the heart which does not bound. 
With a trembling thrill, at the holy sound 
Of a name beloved — which does not swell 
As it drinks a n^te which it loves so well ? 

Tho' years may have past sij^ice we last have heard 
From stranger lips the well-known wprd. 
Yet, pronounced by chanjoey it awake^is the ear, 
And the soul delightedly turns to hear. 

That word is breathed in a softer tone, 

And possesses a music not its own ; 

And the letters which speak that name to the eye, 

Appear to combine more gracefully ! 

When we utter their name, the absent are near ; 
The beloved themselves become more dear — 
And the dead, at that heart-dwelling sound, will be 
In more vivid and instant memory. 

Oh ! a name beloved becomes a part - 
Of the dearest feelings of every heart-— ^ 
And until the heart itself shall decay. 
That feeling will never pass away ! 
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V. 



TO BJSn CBILD. 



1. 

Sweet infant, smile again — although 
I may not claim that look of thine— 
My soul, alas ! can never know 

The touching joy to call tliee mine. 
Yet, when I've seen that sinless smile, 
I 've felt my heart g^w light the while — 
The evil passions of my breast 
Have then been almost charmed to rest. 

2. 

Oh ! may the beams of that full bl«e eye. 
Which now repose so placidly, 
Never flash forth the unhallowed fire 
Of wrath — of hatred— envy-— ire : 
And may that calm unsullied brow. 
So clear, so pure, so stainless now. 
Be always thus — ^nor ever bear 
One trace of sorrow furrowed there ! 

3. 

Oh ! how I covet that soft thrill 
Of hallowed pleasure, which will fill 
Thy mother's soul, when she sha}! trace 
Nascent expression in thy face — 
When first thy kindling eye shali shew 
Thy little heart faath learned to know 
Thy mother ; and thy smile, revealing 
The earliest touch of tender feeling. 
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Shall add the power of dawning sense 

To the charm of infant innocence I 

And, more than all, when thy tongue shall try 

To lisp its first words falteringly, 

And syllable the sound most dear. 

Most hallowed, to a mother's ear—* 

Sweeter to her than the dying notes * 

Of music, which over the water floats, 

Or the heavenly strain when the winds give tone 

To the harp that speaks by them alone. 

Is there on earth an equal bliss ? — 

No ! there's none so perfect — so pure as this ! 

4. 

Yes ! dearest infant, smile again, 

And stretch thy little arms towards me, — 
And fondly look on me, for then 

I almost dream that thou must be 
His, who thus loves thee doatingly ! — 
Whose very heart of hearts caresses thee — 
Whose soul's most fervent feeling blesses thee-— 
Who 'd give that soul itself, if aught 

Could make thee really his — but, no — 
I must control that maddening thought — 

Alas ! it never can be so ! 



GHOST STORIES.— No. IIL 

Of the three relationfi, which follow, the two first are 
derived from sources so authentic, that I communicate 
them with as much confidence as if they had been actu- 
ally received from the parties to whom the events seve- 
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rally occurred : of the third, the author can only say, 
with Sir Walter Scott, 

*' I know not how the truth may be ; 
But tell the tal« as toM to me .** 

It is not many years ago, since Mr. ^*, accom- 
panied some friends on a visit to York cathedral. The 
party was numerous ; and amongst them were a gen- 
tleman and his two daughters. Mr. was with 

the eldest of these ladies, exploring the curiosities of 
the building, rather at a distance from the rest of their 
companions. On turning from the monument to which 
their attention had been directed, an officer in a naval 
uniform was observed advancing towards them. It was 
rather an unusual circumstance to encounter a person 
thus accoutred, in a place so far distant from the sea, 

and of so unmilitary a character. Mr. was on the 

point of making a trivial observation on the subject to 
his companion ; when, on his turning his eyes towards 
her, and pointing out the approaching stranger to her 
notice, he saw an immediate paleness spread itself over 
her face, and her countenance become agitated by the 
force of the powerful and contending emotions which 
were suddenly excited by his presence. As the stranger 
drew more near, and his figure and his features gradu- 
ally became more distinctly visible, through the evening 
gloom and the dim religious light of the cathedral, the 
lady's distress was evidently increased. She leant on 
the arm of Mr. ■ with the weight of one who was 
painfully afflicted, and felt the necessity of support. 

* In the manuscript of the writer of these stories, the name was, as 
iatite fonner ^nes^ g^ven at length; but while the sheet was passli^f 
through the press, a friend of the party stated to the publisher that 
making public th^ names would distress the feelings of more than one 
individual :-^theyaYe therefore withh^. £d. 

Vol. II. Part I. F 
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Shocked at the depression which he wititessed; but 
wholly ignorant of the cause — alanned^-hurried — sup* 
posing her to be suffering from the paroxysm of some 

violent and sudden indisposition^-^-Mr. called to 

entreat the assistance of her sister. The figure in the 
naval uniform was now immediately before them. The 
eyes of the lady were fixed upon him, with a gaze of 
silent and motionless surprise, and a painful inten- 
sity of feeling : her lips were colourless and apart ; and 
her breath passed heavily from the full and over-bur- 
thened heart. The form was close upon them. It ap- 
proached her side — it paused but for an instant — as 
quick as thought, a low, and scarcely audible, voice 
whispered in her ear " There is a future state ;" and the 
figure moved onward through the retiring aisle of the 
minster. The father of the lady arrived to the assistance 
of his daughter ; and Mr. , consigning her to his 

protection, hastened in pursuit of the m3rsterious visitor. 
He searched on every side : no such form was to be 
seen in the long perspective of the path by which the 
ill-omened stranger had departed. He listened with the 
most earnest attentiveness ; no sound of retreating foot* 
steps was to be heard on the echoing pavement of the 
cathedral. Baffled in his attempt to discover the object 
whose presence had thus disturbed the tranquillity of! 
the time, Mr. -— re*sought his friends. The lady 
was weeping on the shoulder of her father. She avoided 
every inquiry Respecting the. cause, the seat, and the 
nature of her illness : — *^* It was slight : it was tran- 
sient : it would immediately be over." She entreated 
the party to continue their examination of the building, 
and to leave her again to the protection of her former 
companion. The request was granted. And no sooner 
had she thus possessed herself of an opportunity of con- 
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fidehtial communication, than she implored him, with 
a quick and agitated voice, to conceal for a little while, 
the occurrence of which he had been a witness. , ^\ We 
shall never be believed : besides, it were right that my 
poor dear father should be gradually prepared for the 
misery that he is destined to undergo. I have seen the 
spirit, and I have heard the voice, of a brother, who 
exists no longer— he has died at sea. We had agreed 
that the one who died the first, should re-appear to the 
survivor, if it were possible — ^to clear up, or to confirm, 
doubts which existed in both our minds." 

In due time, the account of the event occurred in com- 
pletion of the spiritual intimation. — The brother was 
indeed no more — his death had happened on the very day 
and hour^ in which his form was seen by Mr. — and 
his sister, in the north aisle of York cathedral. 

The second tale is again one of that very ordinary 
kind, which refers to the spiritual appearance of the 
dying to some distant friend, at the moment of the souFs 
departure from the body. 

The Rev. Mr. Hunt, the author of the late admirable 
translation of the Jerusalem Delivered^ was in his child^- 
hood, the particular favourite of his mother's brother. 
The fondness of the uncle won upon the gentle nature of 
the boy : and they were mutually attached with a ten* 
derness of affection, which is not often witnessed be- 
tweeii the aged and the young. The child was sent to 
school ; but absence did not impair the recollection of 
his friend, or of his kindness : his uncle was the theme 
of all his boyish anecdotes ; his opinion was alleged as 
the decisive and infallible authority in every argument ; 
and his practice was the example by which he cast his 
line, and . manufactured his fishing tackle. Such wail 

F » 
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the mutual attachment in this unequal friendship:— but 
it was destined to suffer an early separation.-^Young 
Hunt was one day playing in the dcho<^-room, with seve- 
ral of his companions — ^it was a game in which the boys 
were holding each other by the hand, and running round 
i6 an extended circle. They had not been long engaged 
in this amusement, when it was observed that Hunt's 
countenance became suddenly agitated. His school-fellows 
immediately relaxed their sports, and collected themselves 
about him. They eagerly inquired the cause of his dis- 
order: "Was he giddy? Was he ill?" — ^were sounds 
rapidly reiterated from many voices. Young Hunt, as 
soon as the power of speech returned to him^ stretched 
out his hand, and, pointing to one of the school-room 
windows, said :— r" I see my uncle^ looking pale and ill, 
standing at that window." This happened^ as nearly 
as could be calculated, by the account of his companions, 
at the precise moment in which his uncle had breathed 
his last: many miles distant from the place at which 
bis spectre had appeared. 

The third relation which I shall offer, has been 
received from an anonymous correspondent, in whose 
words I shall transcribe it. The tale is very gimerally 
circulated in society ; and though evidently corrupted by 
the many variations and additions, which it has derived 
from the imaginations of successive narrators, was 
founded on an event of a very mysterious character ; and 
which, the publication of the present account may pos- 
sibly become the means of drawing forth in a less adul- 
terated form. 

At the commencement of the French Revolution, Lady 
Pennyman, and her two daughters, retired to lisle ; 
where they hired a very handsome large house, at a very 
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trifling rent. During their residraee in this abode, the 
lad^ receiyed from her husband, S|r John Pennyman, a; 
draft for a Tery considerable sum, which she carried to 
the banker of the town, and requested to haTe it cashed. 
The man, as is much the custom oh the Continent, gave 
her a large portion of silver in exchange. As Lady Pen- 
nyman was proceeding to pay some visits, she requested 
that the banker would send the money to her house ; of 
which she described the situation. The parcel was in- 
stantly committed to the care of a porter : and, on the 
lady's inquiring of him, whether he understood, from 
her directions, the place to which his charge was to be 
conveyed, the man replied, that he was perfectly 
aware of the place designated ; and that it was called 
the '^ Haunted House." The latter part of this answer 
was addressed to the banker, in a low tone of voice ; but 
was overheard by Lady Pennyman. She paid, however, 
no attention to the words ; and naturally supposed, that 
the report connected with her habitation was one of 
those which are raised by the imagination of the igno- 
rant, respecting every dwelling which is long untenanted, 
or remarkable for its antiquity. 

A few weeks afterwards, the words were recalled to 
her recollection, in a manner that surprised her. The 
housekeeper, with many apologies for being obliged to 
mention any thing that might appear so idle and absurd, 
came to the apartment in which her mistress was sitting, 
and said that two of the servants, who had accompanied 
her ladyship from England, had that morning given 
warning : and expressed a determination of quitting her 
ladyship's service, on account of the mysterious noises, 
by which they had been, night after night, disturbed and 
terrified. " I trust. Carter," replied Lady Pennyman, 
** that you have too much good sense, to be alarmed on 
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your own account, by atiy of these superstitious and 
yjsionary fears ; and pray ex^rt yourself, in endeavour- 
ivg to tranquillize the apprehaiml^ of others* and per* 
suading them to continue in their places/' The persua-; 
sionsof Carter were ineffectuaL Theserrants insisted 
that the noises which had alarmed them were not the 
operati<»is of any earthly beings ; and persevered in their 
tesolution of returning to their native country. 

The room from which the sounds were supposed to 
have proceeded, was at a distance from Ijady Pennyman's 
apartments, and immediately over those which were 
occupied by the two female servants, who had them* 
selves been terrified by them, and whose report had 
spead a general panic through the rest of the family* 
To quiet the alarm Lady Pennyman resolved on leaving 
her own chamber for a time, and establishing herself in 
the one which had been lately quitted by the domestics. 
The rooih above was a long, spacious apartment, which 
appeared to have been for a very considerable time 
deserted. In the centre of the chamber was a large iron 
^;age. It was an extraordinary piece of furniture to 
find in any mansion ; but the legend which the servants 
had collected respecting it appeared to be still more 
extraordinary. It was said that a late proprietor of 
the house, a young man of enormous property, had in his 
minority been confined in that apartment by his uncle 
and guardian ; and there hastened to a premature death 
by the privations and the cruelties to which he was 
exposed. Those cruelties had been practised under 
the pretence of necessary corrections. It was alleged, 
that : << He was idle, stubborn, inattentive, of an unto« 
ward disposition, which nothing but severity could 
improve." In his boyhood, frequent chastisement, con^ 
tinued application, and the refusal of every interval of 
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rela^tfoDy were in Vain essayed to urge and goad him 
to the grave, and to place his uncle in possesion of the 
inheritance. His constitution struggled with the ty- 
ranny of his unnatural relation) and wasted as it was 
by the unmitigated oppression, still resisted with an 
admirable vitality the efforts which were ingeniously 
aimed against his existence. As he drew nearer to the 
age in which he would have been legally delivered from 
the dangers and impositions of his uncle, his life was 
subjected to more violent and repeated severities. Every, 
even the. slightest offence was succeeded by the most 
rigorous inflictions. The iron cage was threatened 
was ordered, was set up in the upp^ chamber. At 
first, for a few weeks, it remained as an object of terror 
only. It was menaced that the next trani^pression of 
his guardian^s wishes would be punished by a day's 
imprisonment in that narrow circle, without the possi- 
bility of rest, or the permission of refreshment. Twice 
the cage was threatened, and remitted from an affiscted 
shew of mercy, and the better to cover and to palliate the 
premeditated enormities. The youth, who was about 
sixteen, from the dread of this terrible infliction ap- 
plied himself with sleepless diligence to labours diffi- 
cult to be accomplished ; and extended — purposely ex- 
tended—beyond the capacity of the student. His lessons 
were exacted not in proportion to his ability, but his 
endeavours and his performance. The taskmaster even- 
tually conquered. Then followed the imprisonment, 
and the day without food. Again the imposition was set, 
again executed with painful exaction, again lengthened, 
again discovered to be impracticable, and again visited 
with the iron cage, and the denial of necessary subsis- 
tence. The savage purpose of thus murdering the boy 
under the pretence of a strict attention to his interest or 
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his improvement, was at last successful. The lad was 
declared to be incorrigible. There was a feigned neces- 
sity of more severe correction. He was sentenced to 
two days of captivity and privation. So long an absti- 
nence from food and rest were more than his enfeebled 
frame and his broken spirit could endure ; and, on his 
uncle's arriving with the shew of an hypocritical leniency y 
an hour previous to the appointed time, to deliver him 
from the residue of his punishment, it was found that 
death had anticipated the false mercy, and had for ever 
emancipated the innocent sufferer from the tyranny of 
his oppressor. The wealth was won; but it was an 
unprofitable acquisition to him who had so dearly pur- 
chased it. •* What profit is it,** demands the voice of 
Revelation, ** if a man should gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul." His conscience haunted him. 
The form of the dead and inoffensive boy was constantly 
before him. His dreams represented to his view the 
playful and beautiful looks that won all eyes towards 
him, while his parents were yet alive to cheer and to 
delight him ; and then the vision of his sleep would 
change, and he would see his calm suffering, and his 
silent tears, and his patient endurance, and his inde- 
fatigable exertions in attempting the accomplishment of 
desperate exactions, and his pale cheek, and his wasted 
limbs, and his spiritless countenance ; and then at last 
there was the rigid, bony, and distorted form, the glazed 
open eye, the mouth violently compressed, and the 
clenched hands, on which his view had rested for a 
moment, when all his wicked hopes had attained their 
most sanguine consummation, as he surveyed the corpse 
of his murdered relative. These recollections banished 
him from his home. The mansion was left tenantless ; 
and, till Lady Penny man had ignorantly engaged it, all 
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had dreaded to become the inmate of a dwelling which 
had b^n fatal to one possessor, and shunned as de- 
structive to the tranquillity of his heir. 

On the first night or two of Lady Pennyman's being 
established in her new apartment, she met with no 
interruption, nor was her sleep in the least disturbed 
by any of those mysterious noises in the Cage-chamber, 
for so it was commonly called by the family, which she 
had been induced to expect by the representations of 
the departed servants. This quiet, however, was of 
very short duration. One night she was awakened from 
her sleep, by the sound of a slow and measured step, 
that appeared to be pacing the chamber overhead. It con- 
tinued to move backwards and forwards with nearly the 
same constant and regular motion for rather more than 
an hour : perhaps Lady Pennyman's agitation may have 
deceived her, and induced her to think the time longer 
than it really was. It at length ceased : morning dawned 
upon her: the lady naturally felt distressed by the 
occurrence of the night ; it was in every point of view 
alarming: if she doubted its being the effect of any 
preternatural communication, there was only another 
alternative, which was almost equally distressing, to 
suppose that there were means of entering the house, 
which were known to strangers, though concealed from 
the inhabitants. She went down to breakfast, after 
framing a resolution not to mention the event. Lady 
Pennyman and her daughters had nearly completed their 
breakfast, before her son, a young man who had lately 
returned from sea, descended from his apartment. 
" My dear Charles," said his mother, " I wonder you 
are not ashamed of your indolence and your want of 
gallantry,, to suffer your sisters and myself to finish our 
breakfast before you are ready to join us." ** Indeed, 
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madam," he replied, «< it is not my fault if I am late. I 
have not had any sleep the whole night. There have 
been people knocking at my door, and peeping into 
my room every half hour since I veent up stairs to bed. 
I presume they wanted to see if my light was e^tin* 
fished : if this be the case it is really very distressingi 
as I certainly never gave you any cause to suspect that I 
should be careless in taking so necessary a precaution ; 
and, it is not pleasant to be represented in such a cha- 
racter to the domestics." " Indeed, my dear, the inter-^ 
ruption has taken place entirely without my knowledge. 
I assure you it is not by any order of mine that your 
room has been looked into. I cannot think what could 
possibly induce any servant of mine to be guilty of such 
a liberty. Are you certain that you have not mistaken 
the nature and the origin of the sounds by which your 
sleep has been disturbed ?" ** Oh, no.. There could 
have been no mistake. I was perfectly awake when the 
interruption first took place ; and, afterwards it was so 
frequently repeated as to prevent the possibility of my 
sleeping/' 

. More complaints from the housekeeper : no servant 
would remain ; every individual of the family had his 
tale of terror to increase the apprehensions of the rest. 
Lady Pennyman began to be herself alarmed. Mrs* 
Atkins, a very dear and approved friejid, came on a visit 
to her. She communicated the subject which had so 
recently disturbed the family, and requested her advice. 
Mrs. Atkins, a woman devoid of every kind of super- 
stitious fear, and of tried courage, understanding and 
resolution, determined at once to silence all the stories- 
that had been fabricated respecting the Cage-room» 
and to allay their terrors by adopting that apartment 
for her own bed-chamber during the remainder of her 
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residence at Lisle. It was in vain to oppose her pur- 
pose. She. declared that no half-measure could be 
equally effectual : that if any of the family were to sleep 
there, though their rest should be perfectly undisturbed, 
it would have no efficacy in tranquillizing the agitation 
of the family, since the servants would naturally accuse 
either Lady Pennyman or her son of being interested 
witnesses, and doubt the fact of their having reposed in 
the centre of the ghost's dominions, without undergoing 
any punishment for the temerity of their invading them.. 
A bed was accordingly placed in the apartment. The 
Cage-room was rendered as comfortable as possible on 
so short a notice ; and Mrs. Atkins retired to rest at- 
tended by her favourite spaniel, saying as she bade them 
all good-night, '^ I and my dog, I flatter myself, are 
equal to compete with a myriad of ghosts ; so let me 
entreat you to bounder no apprehension for the safety of 
Ponto and myself.'' 

Mrs. Atkins examined her chamber in every imagin- 
able direction : she sounded every pannel of the wains- 
coat to prove that there was no hollowness which might 
argue a concealed passage ; and having bolted the door 
of the Cage-room, retired to rest, confident that she was 
secure against every material visitor, and totally incredu- 
lous of the airy encroachments of all spiritual things. 
Her assurance was doomed to be short-lived : she had 
only been a few minutes asleep, when her dog which lay 
by the bed-side, leaped howling and terrified upon the 
bed ; the door of her chamber slowly opened, and a pale, 
thin, sickly youth came in, cast his eyes mildly towards 
her, walked up to the iron cage in the middle of the room, 
and then leaned in the melancholy attitude of one revolv- 
ing in his mind the sorrows of a cheerless and unblest 
existence. After a while, he again withdrew, and re- 
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tired by the way he entered. Mrs. Atkins, on witnessing 
his departure, felt the return of her resolution. She was 
re-assured in her original belief in the impossibility of all 
spiritual visitations ; she persuaded herself to believe 
the figure the work of some skilful impostor, and she de- 
termined on following its footsteps. She took up her 
chamber lamp, and hastened to put her design into exe- 
cution. On reaching the door, to her infinite surprise, 
she discovered it to be fastened as she had herself left it 
on retiring to her bed. On withdrawing the bolt, and 
opening the door, she saw the back of the youth descend- 
ing the staircase : she followed, till on reaching the foot 
of the stairs, the form appeared to sink into the earth. — It 
was in vain to attempt concealing the occurrences of the 
night ; her voice, her manner, the impossibility of sleep- 
ing another night in the ill-omened chamber would ne- 
cessarily betray that something of a painful and myste- 
rious nature had occurred. The event was related to 
Lady Pennyman. She determined to remain no longer 
in her present habitation. The man, of whom the house 
had been engaged, was spoken to upon the subject. He 
became extremely violent, said that it was no time for 
the English to indulge their imaginations ; insinuated 
something of the guillotine, and bade her, at her peril, to 
drop a single expression to the injuiy of his hou se. While 
she remained in France ; — no word was uttered upon the 
subject : she framed an excuse for her abrupt departure : 
another residence was offered in the vicinity of Lisle, 
which she engaged on the pretext of its being better cal- 
culated to the size of her family, and at once relinquish- 
ed her habitation, and with it every preternatural occa- 
sion of anxiety. 
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A LETTER ON MUSICAL TASTES. 



My dear 



I fear you and I shall always remain at feud on the 
subject of music. I cannot be brought to like the highly- 
wrought combinations of mechanical art in at all the 
same degree as the siviple^ natural y and touching 
strains of feeling and expression. I cannot put that 
which is only skilful, wonderful, and to be admired, into 
competition with what is to be loved and felt. In a 
word, I prefer, like Frank Osbaldistone, one simple song 
which I have loved in childhood ^< to all the opera airs 
which were ever minted in the capricious brain of an 
Italian Musical Doctor." 

You have told me more than once that as I have no 
knowledge of music as a science, I have no right to talk 
of the relative merits of its different kinds. To this ob-» 
jection I never can subscribe. Music is meant for general 
delight, physical and mental. ** All with ears and 
souls" have, in my view of the matter, a perfect right 
to hear, enjoy, discuss, condemn, and j[>raise music and 
musicians all and sundry, from Mozart and Rossini at 
the Opera House, to the whistling of the pot-boy, as he 
goes along the street. Music being pleasing to none but 
a scientific listener, is, in my idea, strong argument, if 
not proof positive, that the music is bad. To say that 
none other are capable of judging it, I consider on a par 
with the celebrated declaration of the shoemaker^ that 
the wearer of a boot could not -know whether or not it 
pinched him, as he had not been brought up to the craft 
of Crispin. 

It may at first sight appear paradoxical, but I hold it 
nevertheless to be true, that the greatest musical profit 
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cients are not those who derive the greatest gratification 
from music. They understand it very much, but they 
feel it very little. They are thoroughly versed in all thq 
theories of bars, minims, quavers and crotchets, and 
they judge accurately whether the composer and the per- 
former have shewn science and skill, but they seldom or 
never experience that full, floating, voluptuous delight 
which pervades the senses and the soul of a true lover of 
music. They admire a piece of music as I should a 
piece of clock-work or of lace-making, as a complex and 
difficult specimen of mechanical art— not as a natural 
object of natural gratification. To them may be truly 
applied the French term ^*fa%re de la mmiqueJ' — ^They do 
indeed ** make" it— laboriously and as workmen make 
it — but when do we hear from them those natural and 
spontaneous gushings of' soiind which rise, as it were, 
irrepressibly from the well-head of music within? 
They attend so much to its means that they overlook its 
end. They admire its body, but n^lect its soul. 

My first objection to a long, intricate, and difllcult com- 
position-— to what, in short, is dsually called ** a piece of 
music," — ^is that it is almost always totally unmeaning. 
It expresses and it excites no passion — it is neither pen- 
sive nor enlivening — neither spirited nor sad. It is 
equally fit for a reveilli or a retreat — ^for a dirge or an 
epithalamium. Its sole object appears to be to display 
the composer's skill and the performer^s execution. As 
it is inexpressive, so is it powerless. There may be 
much fine fingering, and many brilliant combinations---^ 
but there is nothing to soothe sadness, or excite mirth — 
to touch, in short, any sentiment or sensation whatsoever. 
It does not call forth that mysterious andind^nable con-^ 
iiection b^we^ physigalsense and inward feeling, which 
1)118 caus^ Music to be called the Poetry of Sound. The 
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ear may sometimes be gratified, but the heart remains 
wholly untouched. *^ A piece of music" is accordingly 
disrelished by all but conoscenti. It is only those who 
judge by the difficulties overcome, and not by the effect 
produced, that take pleasure in this kind of composition. 
One may remark a listless and uninterested air in nine 
tenths of the auditors during a performance of this sort, 
which is instantly changed into brightened eyes and 
lighted-up countenances, at the striking up of a simple 
and well-known air. There is even a kind of buz of 
delight perfectly distinguishable in a crowded audience, 
during the first bars, of a popular tune. It comes home 
to the feelings of all with a suddenness and a strength 
which are quite apparent and delightful. It has, I 
believe, been observed before, and, at all events, it is 
strikingly true, that no music is very powerfully pleasing 
till it becomes familiar. Even that which is most beau- 
tiful never gives its full measure of gratification till we 
come to know it well. . And where was ever the " piece 
of niusic" which was well known and strongly loved ? 
Ck>uld the Swiss have wandered over the world with the 
score of a long divertimento burnt in upon their hearts 
like that of the Ranz des Yaches ?-* Would a Highland 
regiment march to battle to any thing but a Highland 
pibroch ? — or would all the sonatas of all Italy, dead and 
alive, give rise to the least touch of that thrill which 
pervades the whole frame at the sound of an air which 
we have heard from loved lips, in long-past times and 
long-left places ? I shall never forgei whAt I felt at hear- 
ing a song sung by an indifferent and disagreeable per- 
son which I had last heard from one who was most dear, 
and who was lost tO me for ever. It was' a song which 
had been a pre<*emikient favourite of b6th of us, and 
Which.I had been used to call, par excellence, her$^ dt 
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had always lived in the inmost fold of my heart. It had 
ever been present to my ear, though I had held it too 
sacred to be breathed even by my own voice. You may 
conceive, then, my feelings at hearing it bleated forth, 
lightly and carelessly, like any mere boarding-school 
tune. I felt almost as if a personal injury had been in- 
flicted on me. By degrees, however, my anger passed 
away, and sorrow followed. My heart rose in my throat, 
and I would have given any thing to have been alone 
that I might have wept unrestrainedly. When I went 
home, I wrote the following verses — I took care that 
their metre should not be suited to the air the casual 
hearing of which had given me so much pain : — 

*Ti8 that dear, dear soog^ 

Tve loved so long^. 
Which 70a used to sing for me, love— 

My heart is wrung 

To hear it sung 
By any one hut thee, love. 

My sours self drank 

The sounds which sank 
From your lips in tones so sweet, love — 

And that eye of Ught 

Grew still more bright, 
As the lay caused our looks to meet, love. 

Those eyes are shut-- 

Those lips are mute — 
That voice for ever is iflown, love— 

Oh! never again 

Let me hear the strain 
Which I used to call your own, love ! 

I do not send these verses to you for the purpose of 
dosing you with my own poetry, but to ask ycm whether 
you think that the feelings which gave rise to them could 
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have been ez<;ited by any scientific combination of quayera 
And crotchets ? 

You will say that these are the associations of music, 
and not music itself; but what I maintain is, that 
nothing but simple airs ever possess associations at 
all. Without them, music is nothing but noise ; it is 
truly vox et praUerea nihiL It is the recollections which 
it excites, the associations to which it gives rise, that 
make music the food of the soul. Music sets before 
you a dear one who performed it, a spot you have 
loved in which it was performed ;— «the earliest remem- 
brances of infancy are recalled by the sounds which 
lulled our cradle ;— the distant are drawn near — the dead 
are made alive, by the music with which their image 
is inseparably entwined. The ear of the banished man, 
as in the case of the Swiss, is enthralled by the notes 
of his country's song, and his heart bursts away to 
the green hills of childhood ,-^r breaks with the too 
powerful mingling of luxury and pain. When music 
can do this, it is every thing,— when it cannot, it is 
worse than nothing at all :'^-»and when did we ever hear 
of scientific music having efi^ects like these? That 
music which requires piano-fortes, and orchestras, and 
leaders, and conductors to give it effect, must ever be 
confined to the artificial atmosphere, and the artificial 
peopling, of concert-rooms and theatres. It is the 
music which lives in men's hearts,— which is remem- 
bered without note or book,— and needs but a simple 
instrument or a single voice to give it breath and life ;— 
it is such music as this, that melts the will, and sways 
the soul under its dominion, — and lives and is loved in 
all countries, and beyond all time. 

We read, and we have known, of the most powerful 

Vol. II. PabtI. G 
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results being produced by music ; — resulto which 
render the magical stories told of it Of old scarcely 
very violent fictions. But these have all arisen from 
national and simple melodies, — which have dwelled im- 
memorially in the vallefr and on the hill-side, and almost 
seem to the inhabitants as their native echoes. We 
nev^ hear of the intricate and skilful combinati<ms 
t>f harmony having any such eifects. They are too 
plainly the work of calculation and science to speskk 
to any spontaneous and natural feelii^. There is one 
curious fact with regard to scientific and simple music, 
which places the manner in which they are viewed and 
cared for in a very strong l^t. There are few sub- 
jects which, both in poetry and poetry-like pros^ have 
given rise to sp many bursts of unrestrained, and, per- 
haps, extravagant enthusiasm as mu»c. There is 
scarcely a poet, who, at some time or other, has not 
taken one of his wildest and loftiest flights on this 
theme* ^ There is scarcely a writer who has not intro- 
duced music in some manner into some of his compo- 
sitions,— «nd spiAen.of itin a way, which, <m any other 
subject, would be reckoned inflated. But notwith- 
standing this, these bursts have always escaped ridicule. 
The sneer which so readily awaits every other species 
of enthusiasm has always spared this, as if it w^re 
sacred. Music was too closely dear to most to give 
rise to scoffing, and the few who cared for it but slightly^ 
feared to make the avowal of their disregard. But, on 
the other hand, the jargon and affectations of the ad- 
vooates of scientific composition have never ceased to be 
ridiculed and laughed at. Those who strive to reduce 
what should speak to the passions and the heart to a 
mere matt^ of figures and fing^s, have always been 
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food for moekery and jeering. While Satire has always 
been bu^ with the one class, it has never ventured a 
sii^le shaft against the ether. 

There are few feelii^s with whioh music has not 
some connection ; there are few causes that it is 
not in some way brought to assist,— but it is nearly 
always simple music. In the aid of devotion, it has 
joined in almost all ages, eountries, and rrellgions. 
But it is rare that -devotional music is not of asimpto 
character. Nothing is -solemn and sublime that has 
not a large share of simplicity. The full swell of the 
organ, and of the voices joined in religious out-pouring 
and excitement, must have been often felt as touch- 
ing, awful, and in^posing, even by the most reckless 
and irreverent : — and these tones are . nearly always 
breathed to simple measures. In this particular branch 
of music, I perhaps go so far as to think that the efforts 
of a well-trained ehoir fall short ki effect of that pro- 
duced in those places of worship where the whole con- 
gregation joins in one flood of ^ithusiastic song. They 
are necessarily for the most part untrained, and singly, 
or in Mnall numbers, their singing might have feeble 
or ludicrous effect. But the conden&ity olf numerous 
voices conceals individual harshnesses and irregulari- 
ties ; and the tones of gushing and fervent devotion 
have a solemnity, majestyy and truth, which can never 
be reached by any paid performance, however talented 
or skilful. As a. proof and illustration of this, i may 
cite the extreme and extraordinary effect of the singing 
of the charity children at St. Paul's. These children, 
amounting to six or seven thousand, meet only once a 
year, and are collected from all the schools of the metro- 
polis. Their^previous trainiitg, therefore, though it cer- 
tainly exists to some degree, must be vet*y slight ; both 
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from the tender age of a large proportion of them, and 
from the total want of prepared combination and con- 
cert. And yet, the first burst of this world of youthful 
voices, to a simple measure of our ancient psalmody, 
pealing through the space of the stupendous dome, has 
an effect on the hearer which is allowed to be beyond any 
other ever produced by sound. 

Martial music, also, has great and general power. 
T*hough it excludes every thing vocal, in which I delight 
so much, yet I am very fond of martial music:— not ex- 
actly drums and fifes, but the full band of a regiment, 
a cavalry regiment in particular. And how seldom 
does a band play ^* pieces of music,'* — and when it does, 
how much less is their effect than that of their own 
enlivening and exciting tunes ? I am sure the drum 
and fife enlist as many recruits as the serjeant. ** The 
British grenadiert" has more eloqueiice than ever even 
Kite possessed. It i^ very politic, I think, as well as 
very delightful, to give each regiment its band. It 
serves more than all else to throw the veil of gaiety 
and spirit over the sad realities of a soldier's life. 
it has the principal share in putting out of view the 
privations of all kinds which he endures ;-^the ex- 
posure to excruciatiQg heat or insupportable cold — 
the marchings even unto dropping dead with fatigue — 
the famishing hunger— the fearful thirst— the perishing 
from pestilent disease or agonizing wounds, untended 
and unloved-— with no dear or fond one to soothe that 
dreadful moment, the passing of the spirit into Eternity. 
All these are the real and every-day occurrences which 
a soldier has to meet and sufibr ; — ^but who thinks of 
them when the band is playing on the parade, on a 
Sunday evening ? — ^when every thing is life and gaiety 
and brightness-*^and when Music stirs the soul with 
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all the warmth and excitation of joyouaness, glory, and . 
ambition ? 

I have said that music— simple music— speaks to the 
passions. You yourself, and every one else who ever was 
in love, can testify to its power over that union of all the 
passions. I have seen you hang over the chair in which 

E sat as she was singing,— drinking every tone which 

was breathed from her lips, — vibrating with every chord 
which she struck from her instrument. You never 
would have loved that woman as you did if it had not 
been for music. Your whole soul was drunk with delight :-^ 
it floated and revelled with deliciousness in every sound 
of her voice, and note of her music. The airs which 
she was mdst used to play were added points of delight- 
ful union ; thqr were additional bonds of enthralment 
to both your hearts. Do not wonder at my describing 
so much c(m amore what you felt ;-*-/ have felt every jot 
of it,.-f-and it is as much from my recollections of my owii 
feelings as from my observations of yours, that I am 
speaking. The favourite airs of one beloved are indeed 
allf-poweiful. They add sweet and holy fascinations 
to her as she breathes them ; they set her almost wtth 
reality before you when she is away ; they recall distant 
days, and circumstance which can never return, in a 
manner quite m«^cal and startling. But I have said 
enough on this subject already. It is one of extreme 
delight, and of infinite pain:— alas, the pain predot 
minates I 

There is. another i^rong and charming advantage 
which simple possesses oyer elaborate music. It is that 
natural and delightful union of poetry and song, which 
is quite incompatible with intricate composition. Moore 
has said that poetry — lyrical poetry— and music are 
wedded, and should never be divorced. Alas ! how often 
do we see the foppery of scientific composers and singers 



operate this disunion, qmt^ ivinrnhf withoot any faiter- 

vention of Doctors' Commons or the House of Lords ?> 

Moore himself has fbtnislied'tfae'beftt daeem^ificfttfam of 

bis own doctrine. His melodies are a gifll- to the taueks 

and the poetry of his countt^f ^ whiah tt iiev<a> oan^ 

be sufficiently gratefUI. He has tiriieWtv thiit tke most} 

exquisite musical enjoyment is to be joiiiedb vntit the 

Highest gratifications at poetty. Is^ tiieve any thing 

ndore vigorous and stirring than* his songs of soorn amA 

indignation — nKHre g^ than those of merrineht and 

archness ? Is there any thing more passionolie than his 

Ibve, more mournful than his sbvroanm^t^^Is tbete any 

tfhing one half so touehitig as- hl» exquisite and matcfalese 

tenderness? Moore is a musician, in the best setee— he 

cares for its splrtt mme than its meehan^nn ; and he has 

thence suited the words to tiie-airs in- a nianiier which 

gites a doubled and ^chantirig pomcev to^ both% I 

delight also in Moore's own music* It has a. tender 

tod voliiptucms sW8ll-««a floating wiidness^ with oeca^' 

sfbnal lively snatches, such as* I do not know that I have 

isver heard eqxialled; You have told me, and I bettevae 

lie has confessed himsetf^ that he often> siiis. against the 

fures of composition ; but, as imLmany other cases, he is 

eharming for hfi» very faiiltGr. Tiieire are some paiti^ 

ecilar irregttlaii»it{es, which I cannot techiotaliyd^setibew: 

something about thirds and sevetotim— wfaidi> y<m have 

l^iited out to* me as incorreet; but they al way e appeared 

to my ear to produce that peculiar and inexpcessible 

cham wfaieb belongs ia IAb eOmposSldons. Is. direct 

temna^ also^ m weU asr in practice^ Moere has told us 

what he thinks nrasie ought ^ be. He has put. these 

wordainto the mouth of the Sphrit of Musie :— 

'* For mine is die lay that ligfady iisKits, 
And mine are the murmuiing'' dying notes 
That fall as soft as snow on the sea. 
And m«lt in the heart as instantly !" 
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it 18 fax 4a$. ppMi^aion, as in Samson's hair, that she 
boasta al> her sjbrei^h to lie. This is the talisman which 
she gires Ip rie€y>ncile fsDcl m^e fond ; ,to si^ften the 
asperities which anger had occasioned ; to recover the 
affections which petulance had lost. 

MoQi^ib a}i90 siQg^ hin^self ; and his styl^, is in my mind, 
almost the b0au ideal of singing. He employs the music 
to give effect and beauty to the words— not, as is 
usuaUjf the case, the words to qonvey the music ; which 
takes exactly half the power and pleasure from both. I 
would much rather hear the air played on an instrument 
at once, than su^g by one wlio makes the words merely 
fal,lalvla. But Moore goes much further than merely 
giving tb0 poetry distinctly, as well as the music. He 
embodies and gives breath to the soul and spirit of the 
song:— he es^iresses its feeling as well as its, sound. 
Though not gifted with much power of voice, yet hii^ 
perfect taste and exquisite. agression make one of his 
own songtjtSung by himself, seem the most beautiful 
Wi^y of eiq^essing the most beautiful things. The lis* 
tener is far too utterly rapt in delight to think of analy^^ 
ij^the mechapical means >y which it is conveyed to hinv 

Peiiiaps, however, the most perfect song according t^ 
this model is one which Moore did not write or compose 
-«^^^ Auld Robin Gray." It seems as if melancholy spoke 
1/I0F own words in her own musie. The poetry of this 
^limple ballad is of the highest order. ^* Daring simpli- 
^t]fi" iiras never carried to sp great or so successful ^ 
pitel>: as ip tbe liqie, ■, ^ 

" My father brake bis arm, and ottr oew wa»-8t<^e avaiy*** 

The most homely misfortunes of the most homely life 
are set forth in the plainest and fewest words which can 
convey the information ; and yet they posses— with r^e at 
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least — a truer pathos ; — ^they give a more real and force- 
f ul picture of utter misery and helplessness, — ^than any 
highly-wrought, strongly-worded description I ever read. 
The couplet, too, 

" My fiither pressed me sair-Hmy mither didna speak, 

" But she looked in my face, till my heart was like to break.** 

shews the truest knowledge of the human heart, and of 
womanly feeling. And the music in which this tale of 
utter and helpless sorrow is told is the very intonation 
of the poetry's spirit. There is a swelling sadness in its^ 
cadence which is such as one might expect to arise from 
an iBolian harp, on a night when the wind blows in long 
and sweeping gusts and sinkings. There is only one 
drawback from my pleasure in listening to this exquisite 
song ; — ^it is always sung by Miss Stephens.— You know 
—And, indeed, my musical tenets pretty clearly evince-^ 
Ihat Miss Stephens is my most favourite, perhaps, of all 
singers — but she ought not to sing ** Auld Robin Gray.'^ 
She is in too good case— too plump, too good-humoured, 
too contented— to resemble Rob^s miserable^wife, either 
in appearance or in feeling. Her heart, evidently, has 
not that task of wretchedness*— <* to hide from one ano- 
ther there." The beautiful and mournful expression 
^< I wish I were dead, but I amna like to die," comes 
from her with an effect almost ludicrous.— << I gang like 
a ghaist," is not much in consonance with a phydqtte so 
evidently of flesh and blood. Even shutting one's eyes 
will not do, for Miss Stephens never gives full eflfect to 
a melancholy song. In what is mirthful, arch, or simple^ 
she is the most exquisite of 9JI singers,^— and you have 
often witnessed the unalloyed delight, with which I 
listen to her in such songs — ^but she cannot give its own 
expression to sadness. No song needs this so much as 
Robin Gray.— Its power when so sung is extreme. No 
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woman, I am sure, who is cursed with that bitterest of 
all ill-assorted marriages — the being united to one whom 
she must esteem, but cannot loTe — ever hears this song 
sung by one who feels it, without sensations stronger 
and morie deep than any which it is at all usual for Poetry 
and Music to occasion. It is said that this song is not 
ancient, as it professes to be^-but the production of a 
lady still liTing, — ^Lady Anne Barnard. Tie only reason 
I hare for doubting this is that it can scarcely be pos- 
sible that one who could write such poetry should never 
have written any more. 

You cite my admiration of Catalani as an admission 
against my own doctrines ; but I cannot allow that it is 
any such thing. Catalani's voice is so almost super- 
human a gift, that in most of her admirers and hearers 
expressions of astonishment are far more common than 
those of delight. Now, this is by no means my feeling ; 
if it were, I should not rate Catalani any thing like so 
highly as I do. If surprise at her powers of voice were 
all I felt in hearing her, I should look on her only in the 
Hght of a person possessing some extraordinary natural 
peculiarity— some mere physical wonder — like Daniel 
Lambert's paunch, or the nether extremity of the Hotten- 
tot Venus. But Catalani's voice is far more than a lusus 
natura ; its powers of giving pleasure are stiH greater 
than those of exciting surprise. Such persons, it is true, 
as ddight in hearing her sing Rode's variations must do 
so only for the sake of the curiosity; they must prefer 
wonder to actual gratification. This certainly most 
astonishing feat is not in the least to my taste. I like 
the human Voice— far more such a human voice as Cata- 
lani's — ^better than all the fiddles that ever came from 
Cremona ; and the sole object of this performance is to 
make the voice as like as possible to a fiddle-^atgut^ 
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hprsehair, wal]^t->wood» rei^n,; and all. To Unie^ Uh 
Catalaiu thus imiJiajting Jdv.KieAe^wetl^c is at wpf^vqifAt^F^ 
of miecha^lcal suitpcise; la heaiT l^r sing/' Ol^l Lcmt 
God Almigbty./' i^.the lo^iJest pieg^ure^ Ijoth mfHf^i and 
of seiMie. Even, the si jgbt iotperf^etjoa of h(Br pFpwncK 
atjion of our langvage,, wMch an English ^ar oan scarody^ 
e^^ p^onb is quite unnoticed in the sotlomft and superb^ 
swell of her magnifioent tones. Thp >reath is alm^ beldj 
— tb^.piulses al];iiqst8top*-4i8 vfe bfifig oq the bufstS/AAd: 
sinkiagsof her .QAatpUess voioe; and wt^n sbeoqaaw^. 
the heart almost feels relieved froo^.plisasure whioh hasi 
nearly become oppr^slve% . Bpd^':i| .¥ariafions are di^cult 
ai|(l scienJ;iftQ to tji^e. l^st d^gjoee^r^they .ca^e^ nai^ wpndpr ;; 
—the oth^r«ffoj* iqi|iimp|eand«ubiimer*HQ^it.j[ie)ds^ 
me exquisite deljghll;* 

You tell me you have sent your ten^guinea^ toi^sub- 
sc!i;iption for th^ npw Acadeiny of Music. You» and 
those lik& y.0U9 who desire tp ke^pymusiciiivQlyed intJie 
t;rammels of art*, f^^e quit^ right to emcouragp the pro* 
posed undertajij^g; ; biit those nho love the styl^ v?hiehl 
have been adrocati^ in. this letter, ipi/sit view- it^ pro«r 
peroui». opening wijth^gn^ regret^ ^ca^raiies t|vvj» even 
been, and must 9lw9fB be^ the supporters, of e^fiepy.tiimg 
artificial — the eneipi^s. and tljie x^rusji^r^s of all ihft isi 
i]^tural« enthusiastic and froe^ Thoy ar«(» perhaps? b^^- 
filial in matters of exact and s^Tere science ; biit,» fron» 
tjieir very constitution, tbey are opposed to ev#i^ tbin^ 
like the bursts of ardent ajoid irrepressible genius . I<iilfa 
monopolies in commerce^ their effect is to give security 
and profit to the seli^ few, to the detriment and.opp^ces^ 
sion of the enterprising maj^y. liook at the French 
academy — ^the immortal forly, as they styled themscLvea*^ 
what have they ever done, further than making a djc-^ 
tionary — mere drudgery and labour, which» in thea^ da!y9» 
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wcHili h6 done bf steiim t They hare had briUiaat names 
am&ng iMem^ it to true *y iMit tbese hare flDiurithed in dea^ 
pits of academicat'. r^trafaita, not in oonsequ^ioa of 
aeadeniwl encouiwgemeiit; And even tJiese seem to 
httioe fell' Hb^ top^e^ tooch ot the JbuteuU JTAcmdemi* 
den--to have been affected by the mephitic air which, 
pervaded Umt baH ot awdienae. Cuk a^y thing be more 
daJl thin mn^ t^BlOm ot th^ Umas whicb ^very aeademi- 
ciip w«9tob}ifedto co^ipod^ fm^ hia m^dacessc^ ?-^ven. 
manyo^ those ^twiiaunoed by men of real genius are 
cramped} tawdry^ and artificial. The subject, to be 
saire» wuia often such that to praiae was very difficult ; but 
t)up. aei^Fes oaly to shew of what sort oi la^.ttu? academy 
must have bee^ composed^ when tbeiip ftineral oration 
exercised the- in^iaition monetfaan any other facuify of 
their successcHr. In this couttfciy, surdy th^ Royal Aca- 
demy cannot^ hf itaeffec^ <mi Paipt^ and Sculpture, lead 
tp» very eneouragwig hc^ea of the pfobable resalte of a 
similar estabUshmei^ in the sistw art. Painting has not 
a^vanoed oqe jot in Eogiapd since its inatiiiutioii. The 
A^iadei^ then gave it awaddljagi-olotbea aaid lea^ng-^ 
a£riags> and it haa nev«^ got f v^ <roni either. The 
grepitest paints which Ea^iaad^-perhaps fitirc^e**-at 
present pessesses, is eiHiluded from the paleof the Acar 
demy, for having fireely expi^aaed hl9: opiqiaa of its pro- 
QONMPi^ and Q^enite* Btit l^ns it always if ; jealousy of 
real and brilliant deserving leads academicUms to prrfer 
servile mediocrity to independent and eclipsing genius. 
Voltaire was not a member of the French academy (for 
Uteratore) till he was fifty : — Haydotn ia not a member ofi 
the English academy (for paii^ing) at all. And thus iH 
will be with regard to music. Drudging and mechanical 
art will meet wtth all praise and assistance ; simple, 
powerfal, nataral genius will be discouraged or neglected. 
— I wish you had kept your ten guineas in your pocket. 
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But you must not, from what I have said, think that I 
am blind to the necessity of tuition in music. I am quite 
well aware that teaching is al>8olutely necessary even for 
the simplest style.' Without good tut<Mring and consider- 
able practice, no singar could reach real grace and sim- 
plicity— 

** As those more easiest who have learned to dance,** 
so are the most perfect performers most able to sing in 
the simplest way — ^if they choose it. What I object to 
is not scientific teaching — ^but scientific composition. 
Instruction is necessary for any thing approaching ex- 
cellence in any style*, but that does not involve that 
daborate and scientific music should alone be piractised 
and praised. I cannot well blame the composers them- 
selves ; for, when a man devotes himself to any art, he na- 
turally seeks the utmost distinction which it can yidd : — 
and the dispensers of musical reputation will give no 
jot of it to one whose productions are not long, difficult, 
and complex. If any one ever does venture on a sim- 
ple melody, let his success be in truth what it may, how 
slightingly is the effort spoken of t It is ** a pretty little 
thing" — ** an air with some sweetness, but no knowledge 
of music "—-or at most ** it gives token of talents which 
we would wish to see emfdoyed on more important com- 
positiohs,*---!^ if difficulty and not beauty were the ob- 
ject sought for. Composers, th^*efore, very naturally 
devote their talents to works of complexity and science, 

* Since this letter was Written, I have met with an extraordinary e%r, 
ception to diis in the instance of a person — a young man — ^who plays on 
the piano'forte not only with a taste, feeling, and expression delightful 
to ail, but with a briUiancy and skill of execution which professors them-t 
selves have pronounced to be wonderful and extreme— and thb, not 
merely without tuition, but without even at this moment knowing one 
note of music ! This is a practical example of the superiority of na-^ 
tural genius over science, to the ex^nt of which I had not dared to go i^ 
my theory. 
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and thence it is that all our favourite and heart-dwelling 
airs are ancient. Since the improvement, aa it is called^ 
in the science of muBic, the rage for harmony has been 
so continued and overpowering that ail our beautiful 
melodies are, from very age, acquiring the title of ^^ na- 
tional.*' They are sought out for the few who really 
love them from distant valleys where they have passed in 
tradition from mouth to mouth for ages— but no one 
dreams of conq[X)6ing any at this time of day. The pre- 
valence, such as it is, which some of these airs have ac- 
quired, I consider to be chiefly owing to the beautiful 
poetry annexed to them ; and now that the verses are 
printed in a separate volume, you will see that that pre- 
valence will decline* As it is, the taste is much sneered 
at ; conoscenti, and those who would be thought so, 
always hint that it is held by none but barbarians, 
** who know nothing of music ;"«-4uid this last accusation 
has, as you may suppose, extreme weight with young 
ladies just let loose from their Italian master, and eight 
hours a*day practice. 

But, after all, it is no use arguing on such subjects. 
If people, like a quadruped which shall be nameless, are 
all oars and no soul, all the preachments in the world 
will never shorten the one or confer the other. For you, 
I have sometimes hogea of your reformation — ^for I have 
seen you feel music as well aa listen to it. Shall I ever, 
in truth, see the day when you will leave science, mecha- 
nism, Academies and the dilettanti, for the sake of nature, 
feeling, simplicity. Miss Stephens and Tom Moore? 

Your*s, as ever, 
B S- 
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FLOWERS. 



Tliere *fi not a tree, 
A flower, a leaf, a blossom, l)ut contains 
A Mo volume. We may read, and read. 
And rezA agpain, and stiH find sometlnng^ new, 
Sometfedng to please, and iMsiiettabigr^to ki«tmct. 

May*» Old Couple. 

WATER LIUES, 

Th e yellow gem khat -earth reliiottot yields 
To Trio's Ar^iiiii or Andes' .torrent-foroe, 
l^ihes nort like this fimftU bairk : the hieid paftrl 
Tb»d; lies in cavern Amk, deep moor'd beneath. 
The oceati-tvdeB, is not bo purely white 
As you, her consort. 

Beauteous iloweps, in times 
Of ancient Greece, when Faticy sway'tl ihe fond. 
Her virgins, m^ they drew the dear 'cool lym)^, 
Sooth'd the young Naiad cradled on your leaves. 
With lullabies that ruled the booking istream. 
Anon her shepherds 'eyed yon giMen boat, 
Atid mannM it stratgbt wit& some invisible Love, 
That fled frma «artlNcomi^ Mid 4%ltry air. 
To ^est *OB the »hlue river. 

Bieauteous flowers. 
Your MdKer\i hand is on you. He in all 
His works is inexhaustible. He crowns 
The green and many-flowering sward, and flings 
His chaplet on the dark and flowing wave. 
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11. 



THE WILD STRAWBERRY. 

The steep is won. Here o'er the cold grey stone 
The summer streamlet struggles plaintively ; 
And the low shrubby oaks that iTringe the chasm 
Scarce nod their heads before the drowsy breeze. 
See f peeping forth from every open cleft, 
As bright and blithesome as in garden ground. 
The Arbutus unfolds her tendrils wild. 
And clothes the rock with unexpected fruit. 
Does this surprise and please ? Oh, Nature oft 
Bears in her rudest mould inost precious seed. 
Then turn not thou from any human heart 
In scorn or anger : rough and woe-begone^ 
And scath'd with Passion's tempests, it may still 
In gentler hour put forth some kindly germ ; 
And blest be he who comes in charity 
To seek and culture the neglected flower. 
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III. 



THE PIMPERNEL. 

The least and loveliest of the sensitive tribe^ 

Whose hearts and lives are fix'd upon the sun. 

Soon as her God, in garb of gold array'd, 

Mounts in the eastern heaven, the Pimpernel 

Unveils her scarlet cheek and glistening eye. 

Glowing with humble joy, there all the day 

Her blossoms shine like rubies on the bank. 

And put to shame the proud Geranium. 

But when the Hawthorn*s lengthening shadow tells 

The sun*s declining course, his faithful flower 

Gathers her tremulous leaves, and waUs in sad 

But pious patience for reviving mom. 

The Poet in her life and lustre reads 

A silent praise, a secret benison ; 

And grieves to think how many a human flower, 

Bedeck'd with beauty's richest garniture. 

Fed with the choicest dews, and redolent 

Of health and joy, can darkly turn away 

From Man's bright God, the Sun of Righteousness, 

Whose hand produc'd— whose bounty gave them all I 
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IV. 

WILD THYME. 

Far from the cultur'd vanities of maq. 
Thou dwell'st with Freedom on the lonely wold, 
Andy from thy delicate and dewy lips, 
Breathest delight. Yet l^ck'st thou not thy friends 
And lorers. See I the early shepherd stops 
To bless thy healthful fragrance : Ere he spring 
To greet the rosy dawn, th' awaken'd lark 
Presses thee lightly to his breast : The bee 
Comes sailing on the breeze with restless hum ; 
In vain our ladies'-finger spreads her store 
Of golden ingots, and the heath-flower shakes 
Jler waxen bells ; his curious sense hath caught 
The honey-bearing Thyme, and, passing all. 
He drops into her bosom, and is still. 
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V. 

f 

THE HAREBELL. 

High on the sparkling summity among dews 
And balm, the Harebett bows her taper neck» 
To meet the kisses of the morning breeze ; 
Then back retiring to the sunny sky, 
Lifts her blue eyes in patience. 

Gracefiil Bower? 
The mountain maiden, as her daring foot 
Ascends o'er heath and granite, spies thee out. 
And wreathes thee in her dark and clustering hair. 
With dewy finger. She hath judged thee well. 
The costly hyacinth, or queenly rose, 
Would less befit a meek and humble spirit. 
Contented with the rude tempestuous soil , 
From which she cheerly earns her daily bread, 
And, unobstructed by the glare of wealth, 
Or incense-cloud of flattery, looks to Heaven. 



YI. 

THE ROSE. 

Favourite of man ! Ne'er pleased where thou art not. 

He seeks thee in his mental wanderings, 

And pauses in his ddly toil to glean 

Refreshment from thy sweetness. Thine the hue 

He loves in beauty's cheek ; and thine the pure 

And lasting fragrance that Ms Fancy gives 

To virtue. Not & bower, a place of rest, 

A mimic Eden, can arrest his foot 

If thou be wanting ; and his wistful eye 

Ne'er looks on Heaven with such intent delight, 

As when the glorious Eve her roses strews 

0*er every cloud that paves the western steep. 

Delicious flower 1 dear type of vanity ! 
How passing fair ! yet, ah ! how passing frail I — 
But what, of all that boast thy attributes, 
May claim a longer datet The rosy cheek? 
Oh \ name it not: deep in her narrow grave 
Let Beauty rot unseen? The rose^Kke mind T 
Trace not the human mind past infancy ; 
But turn again to the bright Heavenisi, for there 
Are roses still. Lol in our Very gaze. 
Each after each, they fade and pass away. 
And universal darkness covers all ! 

Yes, short the life of this world's loveliness. 
But thou, dear Rose, art still EartVs loveliest chi'Id, 
And we will bless thy looks, and crop thy sweets. 
That cheat our way-worn hearts of half their woe. 
But onward press to more enduring climes. 
Where all that^s rare, and sweet, and beautiful^ ''. • 
In gkrtMLs union, imet to fiide no more. 

£. It . B. 

H 3 
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AN OWER TRUE TALE. 

[Being a further extract from an unpublished Life.*] 

There are few things which strike with a more paiQ< 
ful chill on the heart — ^at least on my heart— than the un- 
changedness of physical objects, while Time has dealt 
destruction and. decay upon all else. The scene which 
we contemplate with dimiQed eye and saddened jmind» 
was offered in self- sameness to our view when we were 
rife with all the nerve of bodjly, and all the joyousness 
of mental 9 youth. The eternal river glides on, murmur « 
ing to the air, and glistening to the sun, as it murmured 
and glistened in our youth — in the youth of our fathers. 
The tree which flourished in majesty in our childhood 
flourishes in majesty still, — for the days of a man's life 
work no visible change on the grandeur of vegetable age. 
Even the works of human hands mock those who reared 
them — ^they remain in beauty and in strength, when the 
builder has crumbled into dust : — the tenement of his own 
body is the only one which he cannot repair. Human 
frames shoot, ripen, and decay, — human hearts bud, 
bloom, and wither, — but Nature and natural things re- 
main unchanged — at least, during the time which suffices 
to work in us rise, maturity, and final fall. And this 
does not apply solely to long lapse of time. There are none, 
I am sure, who have suffered any great and sudden ca- 
lamity without feeling with force the unchanged state of 
external objects. There is even a sort of sensation of 
surprise at seeing physicalthings as they were — ^indiffer- 
ent business proceeding as it did — ^when all within us 
hasb^en shattered, uprooted, and reversed. Every thing 

V 

*^T|d8 paper is taken from the same manuscript as that ehtitled 
« Meeting/* which appeared in our last number. 
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with iia 18 so alteredr-^-€vei7 thing with them is so pain- 
fully the same. 

The latter of these causes of suffering: itlanow* I 
thank God^ many years; since I experienced ; the former I 
never felt to the very full till nam.. 'ne'.ho}lse,'the 
grounds, the Tillage^aire, except in sometriiling par*- 
ticulars, unchanged since I left them^— the people, with 
some few exceptions also, are all* swept away. And 
those exceptions ! — alas ! they shew moreplainljr the to- 
kens of Time and of dec^. even than the general chamge 
of peopling. On the Sunday after my return 1 1 went 
with my sister to the village church-^that' church, where 
my mother had taught my little knees to bendrin devd^^ 
tiouy my almost infant lips to S]ilable a prayer. As ire 
passed -along the aisle to our pew', from outward thii)gi» 
I might have thought that only the week had ela]^sed 
since I hiUl last been there ; the faces on which I looked 
shewed that a generation had passed away. , There was> 
howevcar wmi Change. Oyer oiir seat was my.farother's 
moftumenW-opposite to it my mother's !*-*^I also saw that 
of the revered and excellent old. man who had been the 
clergyman when I left home. He used almost to seem 
to us'part of the venerable building^in which he prayed.* 
His Icmg white hair, thinned on the forehead and tem^ 
irfes^-rrhia meagre, but fine iqcid thoughtful, face— and hisi 
voice which, though touched with age, still retained both 
silvery and solemn tones wlien earnest in piiEiyer,or impas- 
sioned itiexhortati<Hi — all his attributes and i^pearances 
fitted himfor that simpleand sublimeoffice,— 'the pastor of 
a country church. His place was now supplied by a' 
young. g«&itlemad, who, as he passed to the desk^ displayed 
a Hoby boot from beneath his surplicci — and whose 
Brutus, bead and starched neckcloth were a contrast as 
opposite as might be to the unstudied and patriarchal 
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aipecl of hiBi to whoip he hod raeoeoded. Tkm young 
man performed the service with decorum : he vead 8a« 
tipfnus^ aoKl well ; and preached a seasibleaeniKm with 
ppq[iriet]rfr*^bttt Ihe taoe of hcart*guhii9dev<»tioii^be 
aavteritgr of ateta re|roo!£-*the fervenejr of gWwiog ex- 
hortatko^the 00ft solemmt; of conaoIatiQii and enepu* 
rai^mOB^T-'aU those were wanting in hiniir^^l tbMehis 
prodeceasor to the full poasesaed* 

Whem wil left tha church, ire extended our walk to 
aonaedialiaiKe ;--4U]d here I was doomed to witaeas change 
todaed-p^hat change which ix worked bjr Time» misery, 
atil .deeds, and guilty paaskwn* As we adTaated along 
the toad, we saw, at some <}istanee and approaching to- 
wards us, a figure of which I IukI at first diflkulty in dis- 
tioguf sling the sax. All ita covering--*it cannot be eaU-^ 
ed ehyChes-^KXHUBSted in atattered horseman'a coat, from 
beneath which, on nearer approach^ were Tisibte the re«^ 
naiins of a pettiooat. The head was uncovered ; and the 
grey bait, which was thick, tangled and loatfasoase, had 
aecpiired that tinge of rusty red which is occasioned by 
expoeure to the weather* Her legsn-^^or this wretched 
being was a woiiiank-^wer& pnflbd,. glazy, and in pkceo 
cracfced,-**a8 is usual in the limbs and flesh of those who 
sufiisr from bad and scanty ibodL Her feel were also 
hsjre, and trod caBousty aloi^the stones of the highway, 
aeemingiy grown insensible ftrom long enduranoe* Her 
laoo***ob» Ood t whocan bear to look on the human coun* 
tenance whan umnformed by the human spirit ^— her 

r 

flfece spoke of idiotey and madwss, oonjotaed inftightlui 
unkin-««4dl the ^osony suUenness of the one, all the wild 
fierce miSGfl7 of the otb^.-«^Her lip drivelled, and she was 
muttering to herself as she advanced ; the expreseion of 
her mouth was that of ^* the moping idiot ;^**^her look 
was a savage and suspicious scowl ; the expression of h^ 
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eje wtsfhiitof the nfiid womaii» alat I not *< gay"— *1^ut 
irretrievabljr aad unutterably wretched. Before we came 
quite to her, we paAaed what my aMer told lAe was her 
dwdUtig* It wiuiainiaeraUeinttd*^nolfao?el^-->Ms there 
fa no aasie for human habitatioii, hower^ «|«alid, wUeh 
can figvre It to the eye. It waa huiltt like a swaliow'a 
nert,^r<LiMt the bank by the rDad*«ide; and> like it, had 
but one aperture to admit air and light, aad to gi^e 
egrete te ita wretched inhaiHtaiit. I looked in :*-^in one 
corner waa h Httle roflfog straw— in the other, three 
bricks, wMfth senred to endosa the amouldering remaim 
<»f afire. Theee, and a brefcenenrthm Teaael» which had 
apparently hdd food, were ill that the place eoataiaed. 
As we passed the miserable wcaatm, she looked angrify 
at i», te if offended at oar iatruiriim into her aJhade i she 
did not, however, speak, and we proceeded* ** Who do 
you think that unhappy creature is f * said my aister ;— < 
*< who do you think is thatobjeot, which it almost makaa 
the blood curdle to look upoo ?<*->Ttat is Margaret Qif- 
ford/' I cannot describe the surprise, horror, and die- 
gQst with whiek I heard this name. When I left home, 
Margaret Cliffi)rd was the reigning beauty of the town 
near us \ and she had loveliness sufficient not only to be 
thebeauty of a small market^town, but which would have 
made her noted and admired any where. She was, at 
that timet thoughonly the daughter cf a tradasman, talked 
of 1^ hl|^ imd low, gentle and simple, the whole eountiy 
round* All praised--^ admired*-J ta^ S19. all loved**- 
Margaret GliAwd. I myaslf had not been quite free from 
the general IMing eoncernfaigher. With her I had fleshed 
«qr maiden arrow of flirtation ;«-«he fimt caused my heart 
to fed the gentle flatljer of Hght gallantly. I used to 
throw my hofse ppon his haunches, to check him and 
give the spur, as I rode past her father's windowD-M^md 
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I always danced with her at those balls to which our ser^* 
vants were aIlowe<l to ask their friends amon^the tenants 
and shopkeepers around-^balls which my poor mother 
tised often *to permit and patronise, and in which the 
young people always joined. I recollected, too, when I 

went to India, as I drove through N , iseeing her seated 

as usual, in her bow-window at work, and her beautiful 
face smiling farewell, and her white hand being waved 
and kissed to me» as my chaise whirled past. I remem- 
bet this being a severe additional pang, and occasioning 
an encrease of depressionof ^hich I was afterwards al- 
most ashamed. It was thus that I had left her at my de^ 
parture — and, now', how did I find her at my return ? — ^A 
being almost sunken below the scale of humamty-^me 
who could excite ho feeling but a compassion far from 
unmingled with disgust. 

The causes of this miserable contrast rosef but too 
readily in my mind. There is, indeed, seldohi much 
need to ask from whence the misfortunes of a woman 
have arisen. They all flow from one spring. Prom' Love, 
the happiness or misery, the goodness or the guilt, of a 
woman alike arise— to Love they alike revert. It is as 
the heart in the human system — from which all the gush- 
ings of our blood originally spring, to which they all 
return at last. Love is the i^pirit of a woman's destiny ; 
alas ! why is it so much more often an evil genius than 
a guardian angel ? When we see a woman reduced to 
degradation and despair, to misery or to madness, the 
main feature of her stoi^ is ah'eady known to us. It is 
varied, indeed, in circumstance — distinguish«d by dif- 
ferent shades of ill-usage and tnisibrtune. AffieclSon may 
have been misplaced or ill-requited, or it may have been 
' but too naturally given, and too lavishly repaid ; but still 
that affection is the burden of the song, the' nueleus of 
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the story t^— we can trace the original tone more or less 
strongly through every variation. 

But the tale of poor Margaret's stifferings and errors 
was not, I found, a common one of sedtA^tion, as I had 
anticipatied it to be : it ^as marlced by much peculiaiity 
of cin^umstancey and, alas ! - by none more Ikan its excess 
of unhappineis^and horror. Sho^y after my det^rtnre, 
she became the wife of a respectitMe and opulent 

tradesman at N . He was- not, as I have heard, a 

man such as she would have chosen, or'Buch as a ftither 
ought in prudence to have wedded to -one* like her. H^ 
was of middle age, and in person such* as bright be ex*- 
pected from one of his tecnp^^r ; Which Wlid fifevere, stride, 

' and it wbitld' bemadded cold, were it lidt tat the wa^knth, 
even impetuosity, of attachment, which 'hri had'display^'d 
towards Margaret Cliffords - A young aiid courted beahfy, 
vain, giddy, and capricious, as beauties are apt to be, 
was not likely to be much taken with the stkid mannerly 

' and severe ideas of her suitcH* — ^nor was she. But her fa- 
ther^ who had with pain seen her refuse many eligible 
oflTers in her own rank of life, feared the consequence of 
her much longer remaiiiing exposed to the wooings and 
flatteries of those of higher station ; and he pressed her 
union with Price with an earnestness which at last pre- 
vailed. He urged, that his real good^nse, and extreme 
attachment to her, would soften the severity of his dis- 
position towards one who had so many claims, both 
personal and from circumstance, that allowance should 
be made for her occasional out-^breaks of temper, and 
caprieiouBness of conduct. Above ally he profited to the 

'Utmost by her excessive affection for himself— for poor 
Margaret*s love for hef father, had always been remark- 
aWe — ^and, after a time, he prevailed on her to do that, 
rather than whieh a woman should prefer to die a thou- 
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sand deaUui-*4o form a rehictaat marriage. I have 
seen many such in my time ; but never did I witneea 
one that was not, in one way or another* prodiietive of 
utter and, of course, irremediable unhiq^iness* Some 
end as poor Margarrt's did; and there ie no need to 
dweUonthegi|iilt,ahame, andMrretcbedneas, whieh in such 
a ease are sboweied <m all. Others have not sueh fatal 
and violent eonaequenoe, but are passed in daily, hourly 
enduranoe of that dull, ceaseless, gnawing, agony c£ 
heart, which is perhaps more exquiute misery than 
ewn its dreadful aUernative^ All begin in eonqmlsion 
CNT deceit ; all end in pain which cannot be relieved,*-4ii 
repontance which is unavailing. 

So Margaret married Price ;--<-aiid finr some time all 
went on weU if not happily* She seemed che^ul if not 
gay^resigned if not ocmtented. Her husband was kind* 
if not, perhaps, fond ; and, though strict, cooid not be 
considered harsh* With all this, his affection for her 
was excessive :-*--but he was one of those wlio consider 
strong exhibitions of feeling weak if not culpaide ; and 
who are censured and disliked as cold, while they have 
within all that is calculated to excite and repay alfectioa, 
were it not kept sternly and rigidly concealed. Poor 
.Marfpu^t's attachment towards him could not be said 
to enerease. — It was a chilling change to one who had 
been courted and made mudi of all her life-*^whoae 
every smile bad been an obligation conferred^^whoae 
every caprice bad been implicitly obeyedt^it was a chill- 
ing change, I say, to such a one, to have to submit to 
the strictness of a disciplinarian husband, who had high 
ideas of the prompt and perfect obedience of a wife, and 
no idea at all of the deference which the whims of a 
beauty are accustomed to exact and to receive. Mar- 
garet felt all this ; and, though she did not openly re- 
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pine, yet her eye lost Ito expresBioii of lastrous gaiety ; 

her smites grew fewer, and her sighs more fre<)iieiit ; 

and those who obsenred her elosely, ooald plainly discem 

that she found tliat all the bright-buitt eastles of her 

yoathM virions had crambled away, and that the harsh 

and dtstastefol reidities of Iff# had fairly begmi. But, 

at lengtii, she beearae a mother ; and the fUl and en^ 

grossii^ pleasure whieh the first maternal feelings gire 

to a youthful heart, had all, and more than all, its ac^ 

customed force on her. AH the ISondness of ** une ame 

aimante** dung to her child, and seemed to seek and to 

find compensation for being Uighted and thwarted in 

all other directions. If this slate had lasted much 

Ionger--if tiiese feelings had had time to rip» them- 

selres into confirmed and joyiVil duty^— II is very possible 

that they would have reconciled Margaret to her lol^ 

and that I should have been qpared the pain of Idling 

a melancholy and guilty story. But just at this time 

she began to be exposed to the temptations under which 

she ultimately sank :— -vofuptuous and violent passion 

overpowered the pure, gentle, healthAil feelings of 

motherly afi^ion. Alas! why is it, that while our evil 

desires are so forceful, our good ones should be so peaee^ 

ftilly weak 1 Why is it that the volcanic fire of our tur«^ 

bulent passions should shed more powerful light thaii 

the calm regulated stars of virtuous and permitted af« 

fections 1 

There was* at this time, a regiment quartered at N— '— , 
one of the cf&cen of which lodged in Price's house. If 
he had been a mere country-quarter beau-^the common- 
place Lothario of a marching regiment — ^I am very sure 
that he never would have caused the fall of Margaret 
Clifibrd. But he was a man far more dangerous :— he 
had, joined to an agreeable person, talent, accomplish** 
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;medtf EEd'^-thoughit is so oftenislaid that Jibertines never 
;possesS';1t^eelisg^ Above all, . he. h^d the refMitation 
fBnd, the eonsciou»iess of success among wociae^.; which 
gave hun: jfiQi only that skill Jn tbesQ, pui!siiits which 
«uch men always possess, but also ^ the consi^iou^ pride 
of art," whicih uiig^s them, to exert that skill, and to take 
interest and pleasure in its progress and sucoessfa} effect ; 
^rnand, as in other cases, this *^ conscious pride of art," 
renders its possessor blind pr indifferent to the suffer*- 
jngs of its object and its victim. Many a^id many a 
jnan has been i^t the first almost wholly influenced by 
this feeling, ; weak as it may primarily se^m. That 
^^w:oman's captive. heart," is ^Hhe first and fairest tro* 
phy" in the eyes of our sex is so true, that the lines to 
which I refer have almost become a proverb'"'. To exert 
and put into proof the powder of obtaining it, has of ten 
be^n a strong, sometimes the sole, motive of action ; Mar-* 
garet's lover was, I have reason to believe, at first swayed 
by feelings of no higher stamp than these. It must be con- 
fessed that the situation inwhichshe was placed, rendered 
her peculiarly likely to attract the attention of sqch a man. 
Married to a husband who appeared at least, if he wejre 
not really, morose — cherishing the remembrance of for- 
mer sway and homag§~'-and just arrived at that period 
when the heart is most sick with fast-extinguishing 
hope — such circumstances weare, indeed, enough for ^^ un 
homme h principes" to build uponf. Bui with all hi^ 
loosenesses and errors, this young man still had a heart ; 

* Douglas — Act IV. 
t This expression, as many of my readers need not be told, means 
any thing but ''a man of principle/' In the profligacy of thedd regime 
in France, it was applied to those men, then very numerous, who 
made their approaches and attacks on a woman on as regular and 
scientific principles, as Vauban would have used in his approaches and 
attacks on a fortified town. 
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and he soon found his affections entangled far beyond 
what he had originally expected or purposed. Subh, 
indeed, is always the result where the woman has de* 
serving, and the man feeling. He begins, perhaps, 
merely to gratify his vanity ; — ^from desire of excitement— 
from curiosity4o see what resistance will be mixie td 
him ; but that which' was at first feigned ends in be* 
coming true*— by flattering qualities and gifts, he discovers 
their real existence, and feels their real foroe-*by con- 
tinuing to pretend to love, he conies to love really at last. 
Such WES the case here. Margaret Clifford, though 
lowly bom, had not been humbly bred : her father had 
lavished on her all the tuition, that could tend to culti- 
vate and adorn her mind. Extreme beauty of person had 
been evident to her lover from the first ; but he had not 
expected to find a delicacy of feeling, a cultivation of 
intellect, equal to what he had supposed td be confined 
to his own condition of life. On the other hand, poor 
Margaret was, alas ! but too capable of appredating 
and feeling the powers and fascinations, which were all 
strained to- the utmost to effect her undoing. On the one 
side, she met with coldness, sternness, and, of late, jea- 
lous suspicious and reproof ;•— on the other, youth, beauty* 
talent, sentiment — all the skilful flattery aad insidious elo- 
quence of an experienced wooers-all the fondnesses and 
fervours of one who passionately loved. Which way is it 
to be thought she turned ? — ^Alas I poor Human Nature I 

When Price was informed that his wife had left him, 
he received the blow with unshrinking firmness. After 
secluding himself for a few days, he re-appeared con- 
ducting his business as usual, and, by an indifferent 
observer, he might have been deemed an unchanged 
man. But to those who see more, narrowly, it was evi- 
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dent that the' arraw had stricken deep^^Hiiid that it Iria a 
poisoned one. There was a vacant, unseeing look 
about his eye-^his manner had a Taguenes^^his Toke 
an unconscious tone, which were strikingly diftreni 
from the firm, energetic, uncompromising deportment, 
for whkh he had formerly been remarkable. To his 
ddld, of whidi he had always been food, he now evinced 
an overflowing tendemen equally in dissonance from 
his fbrmer character* He would pass hours in mifsing 
and fondling ii^he would even insist on hoping to 
dress and feed It^and would scarcely ever permit it 
to be taken from his sight. By degrees, too, be began 
to neglect his business, to which he had used Id be 
scrupulously attentive ; and he evinced pettish resent- 
ment towards those of his friends who hinted thi^ ne- 
eessity of greater exertion, on every account, both 
personal and pecuniary. Matters went on in this way 
for some time ; his afikirs becoming more and more de- 
ranged, and his health and mind sinking together. At 
length, his embarrassments became such that no help or 
hope remained ;— and the wealthy, the active, the indus- 
trious, the proud, high-minded Price was lodged in gaol ! 

The remainder of his story is so dreadful that I can* 
not bring mysdf to dwell on it. In despite of the en- 
treaties of his friends, he insisted on taking his child to 
priscm along with him. There was at that time, as there 
often is in those abodes of utter wretchedness and horror, 
that dreadful distemper, named, but too justly, the 
gad fever :— the child caught the infection, and died ; 
and Price, now reduced to almost idiotic despair-*de- 
stroyed himself. ' 

And where was she who had caused these scenes of 
miaery and guilt t Alas! guilty and miserable her- 
self, she returned in time to witness their completion. 
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Her days of sinfal pleasure had fkmn with more than 
their usual swiftness, and less than their usual enjoy- 
ment. Retribution came with its accustomed sureness, 
and more than its accustomed speed. While she lived 
with her lover, the bitterness of conscious degradation, 
and the sting of remorse, ** quod in ipsis Jloribus angat,"^ 
preyed on her with their ceaseless and corroding pain. 
Her father, it is true, had died in time to escape witnessing ' 
the shame of his child; but her husband — her upright, 
virtuous, affectionate husband — and, still more, her 
child— her child whom she had deserted, but still whom 
she adored — these haunted her thoughts and dreams—- 
these came between her and idl enji^ment — almost and 
idl rest. And soon, to all this, was added another grief, 
more violent and heart-crushing still. Her lover did not, 
indeed, abandon her; he behaved as well towards her 
as a man can behave towards a woman against whom 
he has so irreparably sinned. But he was ordered with his 
regiment abroad, and the news of the very first en- 
gagement were those of his death. He for whom 
iShe had sacrificed all — her husband, her offspring, 
friends, fame, innocence, peace of mind ; — he around 
whom all her remaining loves, and hopes, and interests, 
were vitally entwined ; — ^he, at one blow, was reft from 
her for ever. She had wilftilly broken firom all ties 
but one: that one, was now severed by Death — and sh^ 
was alone; in the world ! 

If I were telling a fictitious story, instead of ofie that 
is, alas ! " ovrer true," I should be accused of dealing 
death too unsparingly around me ; — ^for in the tale of a 
small and humble family, four of the five persons I 
have named thus died in the short space of two years. 
Alast there are often events in real life too utterly 
sad, too truly horrible, ever to be ventured on by writers 
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of "fiction. . There are few who have not witne83ed-^ 
well if they have not sufferedT— that which would in a 
novel be reckoned extravagant, if not absyrd* 

Poor Margaret was thus, as I have said, left alone, 
the victim of past sin, of present sorrow. Poverty— r 
cold, pitiless, biting Poverty — soon added its miseries 
to those which already: oppressed her. And now Mar- 
,..,=. took .k«..ep,Mcl..,„»^.h«..Uete,h» 
served to rank her nobleness of soul high in my esr 
teem : — she determined to return to her husband. Sick- 
ness, debility, want of all directly useful tuition, pre- 
vented her from working for her bread — there was but 
one other mode of gaining it open to her— one into which 
nearly all unfortunates in her situation would have 
fallen, do actually fall — ^but from this she turned at 
once with scorn and loathing. Margaret was a proud 
woman ; and none of her misfortunes had been of a 
nature to lessen her pride — ^perhaps, they had served 
to render it greater, certainly more sensitive, than ever. 
But she felt that true pride now urged her to humility — 
that what by many would be considered meanness, was, 
in fact, the highest mode of conduct. But, in despite 
of this, I am not sure whether this feeling would have 
been sufficient to decide her on the course which she 
pursued — ^I am not sure, whether she would not, in de- 
spair, have laid herself down to die, had it not been for 
another sentiment of greater force than pride — aye, even 
than despair itself :-^this was affisction for her child. 
She was a proud woman ; but she was a mother. She 
was crushed down by guilt, by misfortune, by utterly 
helpless, hopeless, sorrow ; but, oh i she was a mother 
still. And when was there ever a mother, in whose heart 
a mother's feeling did not throb as long as that heart 
continued to throb itself? 
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Bhe aet off; therefore, for N"«— - ; and $he arrived 
there«-oh, God ! she arriyed there on the day of the 
funord ot her husband and her child 1 — I shall not 
endeavour to describe this scene ; — ^it were vain, quite 
vain, to attenjpt it. How is it possible to iqpresent 
in words agony beyond the power of all words to 
convey ? Those who have witnessed such scenes, know, 
alas I but too painfully well what they are ;— to those 
who have not, all that I could say would be but the 
shiidow of the shade of the terrible reality. 

Her anguish of despair at the grave was too horrible 
to tell : — she was at last removed from It in a state of utter 
exhausl^ion and lifelessness. There were many, indeed, 
who, with the merciless justice of the world, would have 
left her to her fate— who said that she ought not to be 
rescued from the consequences of her own transgression. 
But the town was not without its *^ one just man " to 
redeem the cruel, aye the guilty, heartlessness of the. rest. 
One good Samaritan took her to his home, and tried to 
pour oil into h^ wounds ; but oh 1 there is no leech, who 
can cure those of a bruised spirit. Her illness was long 
and terrible— her delirium constant and shocking ; — but 
with bodily health mental health did not return : — her 
reason was gone for ever. Her madness soon displayed 
itself in her constant visits to the grave which held her 
husband and her child« When kept from that, she was 
furious and untameable ; when allowed to remain there, 
she was gentle and resigned. After many fruitless efforts, 
therefore, to restrain her, which always produced parox- 
ysms of ,phrenzy, she was allowed to have her will ; and 
the^ friend who sheltered her at her need, placed her with 
the inhabitants of a cottage near the church-yard of 
our village, in which Price is buried. But even here she 

would not remain. She seemed, as some broken and 

Vpl. II. Past I. I 
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flighty etpresslons evinced, to deem herself unworthy to 
live under the roof of man ; and with her own hands she 
built for herself that wretched struciul'e which it had 
shocked me so much to find was the dwelling of a human 
creature. Here she has ever since remained, for here 
alone does she enjoy comparative quiet — ^but a quiet such 
as I pray that the utmost agonies of me or mine may 
never resemble I Her rejection of all human habitations 
has extended itself almost to human clothing also. She 
will never put covering on her feet or head, and wears 
nothing but the wretched garment I have described. 
She always passes the hours from nightfall to midbight 
at the grave, let the weather be what it may ; and has 
resisted so fearfully all attempts which were at first made 
to restrain her in severe seasons, that she is now wholly 
left to herself. The same friendly hand which was be- 
fore stretched to her protection has continued to supply 
her wants, as far as she can be induced to receive any 
thing ; — and thus she has lived for upwards of twenty 
years ! It has been often wondered that she has lived 
so long,^— but, except during the hours that she is at 
the grave, and the few she gives to sleep, she is almost 
constantly in exercise ; an unceasing restlessness being 
one accompaniment of her dreadful malady. This con- 
tinued motion and exposure to the air have operated 
rather to the strengthening than to the detriment of an 
originally strong constitution, and, like many in her un- 
happy situation, there is no near probability of death 
putting a period to her sufierings. 
. Such is the story which at various times, and from 
different persons, I have since gathered. My sister told 
me the heads of it as we continued our walk ; and we re- 
turned by the same way that I might once more look on 
this miserable, but still to me most interesting, object. 
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As we approached, we 8a,w poor Margaret in the front 
of her hut, surrounded; and as it appeared tormented, 
by a troop of the children of the village. The conclude 
ing line of Mr. Crabbe's beautiful and most poetical and 
natural tale of Edward Shore rose in my mind — 
" And&eedless diiMren catthlm ' aiUy Shore !* " 

Heedless children, indeed; for it is not from crudty 
that ddldren are cruel, but from want of thought, or 
rather of knowledge. The insect, the animal, or the un- 
fortunate maniac whom children so invariably torment, 
are attacked for the amusement to which they give rise, 
not for the sake--generally without the knowledge,— of 
the pain which that amusement produces. Margaret's 
case in many other points, also, resembled that of poor 
Shore. Similar gifts had led to similajr crime, similar 
crime had occasioned similar insanity. As we drew near 
I had a full view of Margaret's person, who stood with 
her haxk rested against the wall of her hut* I could 
trace in her no vestige of her former beautiful self. 
** Good Qod ! " I thought— I believe I exclaimed, « is it 
possible that that creature could ever have been the ob- 
ject of admiration--of desire ! — ^Is it possible that excess 
of loveliness could be the cause of all her errors and mis- 
fortunes — of her present state ! Oh ! fearful indeed is 
the work of passion on the human body— on the human 
soul!" 

When we came to within a short distance of the 
group, it seemed that some taunt of the children had at 
last stung the maniac beyond endurance, — for she rushed 
with violence into the midst of them, and they fled in all 
directions. One girl, who was among the nearest to 
Margaret, had a child in her arms, and in her fright, and 
hurry to escape, she let it fall. The mad woman in- 
stantly seized on it, and I sprang forward to prevent her 

I 2 
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doing it harm. But in a moment I saw that she had no 
such intent. The sight of the child seemed to call up a 
crowd of feelings and recollections ; 

" in that instatit, o*er her soul 

Winters of Memqrj seemed to roU — '" 

— she gazed on its face with a look utterly indescribable^ 
but in which the purpose of violence was wholly unmixed. 
At lengthy a convulsive shadow passed across her face ; 
she uttered a shorty deep cry — ^the dreadful intonation of 
which, mingling that of a howl and a shriek, still rings in 
my ears — flung the infant furiously from her--*-«nd 
rushed into the hut. 



THE PICNIC PARTY. 



**What on earth/' I exclaimed, on the. hottest of 
the dog days, ^^can move mortal men and women to 
thrust their noses into the noon-day flames of such 
a Phoenix-frying sun as this ? The Indian widow who 
cooks herself as a delicious morsel for the soul of her 
husband, and the martyr who approaches the stake 
for the encouragement of young beginners in his creed, 
are urged on by the impulse of love and glory ; but 
for sober, well-behaved people who are not oppressed 
by any very outrageous burthen of either of these ca« 
lamities, it really exhibits pretty tolerable symptoms 
of incipient hydrophobia when they talk of fore^ing 
their lemonade and ices behind their cool viranda-blinds 
to toil through pigeon pies on the top of. a hill.— For 
my own part, t have a delicate skin and only three 
hairs in each whisker, and I am equally unwilling to 
lament the cracking of the one or the singing of the 
other/' 
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It is wonderful to observe with what yarious cx)n- 
ceptions of pleasure human nature is diversified, 
and how many seemly arguments can be produced by 
the weakest of them to beat down the strongest bar- 
rieadoes which philosophy can oppose. — ^When I look 
back upon my past life, I can perceive no species of 
imprudence, torment, and wickedness (short of murder 
and theft) which I have not been seduced into by this 
mysterious eloquence. My first opposition and failure 
are dated from the fifth anniversary of my birth, when, 
by way of a particular treat, I was compelled by my 
indulgent mother to the absorption of a roast pig and 
a cranberry tart — my last from a pic-nic party, when, 
if I may be allowed to judge by the blisters on my 
body, the thermometer stood at about four or five 
hundred. I would not have it supposed, however, that 
the reasoning of man could have brought me to this 
impious defiance of Apollo's wrath — No ; the tempter 
was in petticoats— and such a one !— «I was sitting in the 
draft between two windows — 

M^th out-8tretch*d legs, loose neck-cloth, fluttering frill, 
Fanmng my bosom with my tailor^s bill— ^ 

I beg pardon for the poetry, but when I think of that 
dark-eyed maid my pen always runs riot — I was sit- 
ting with two tumblers before me, the one containing 
lemonade, the other camomile tea, which I sipped al- 
ternately for the more complete enjoyment of their 
sweets and bitters, when she overwhelmed me with 
an *^ Is it true you are not going with us ?" There is 
{something to me so bewitching in the graceful bend 
of maiden symmetry, something sp persuasive in the 
blush and the smile of a naturally pale and pensive 
countenance, something so totally irresistible in the 
wft tone which is struggling with reluctant bashful- 
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nes8 I see how it- will be— I shall be at my 

rhymes again presently — *< Go with you !" cried I — ^**aye, 
to the world's end !— how shall we trayell" **Th«re are 
three jaunting cars," replied my beauty^ "and there 
are only eighteen of us, and there are only five gentle- 
men, twelve others having excused themselves in con- 
sideration of their complexions, and we havje only fifteen 
miles to go, and we shall only be out nine or ten hours.- * 
I could not help gasping for breath as I rejoined, on 
hearing the place of our destination, that it was onlt/i 
up hill all the way, and a car had only, one horse, 
which would only be a hack, and would only knock up 
before we could reach the second mile-stcme. Never- 
theless, I was bound to 

^ 

" do as was my duty ; 
Honour the shadow of her sl^oe tie/' 

and follow her to the world's end, as aforesaid.*' 

The party being arranged, the remainder of the day 
was devoted to squeezing lemons, corking bottles, 
and writing bills of fare — mirth, bustle and expect- 
ation danced in our ladies' eyes like cupids on a holiday, 
and I thought the toils of preparation could scarcely 
be inferior to those of the undertaking itself— -<< Hillo," 
cries a dashing captain from the assembled group of 

the F 's and the B 's and the P 's, " Bring 

here that carouser on camomile tea." " My dear sir, 
the thing is impossible ! for every drop that I squeezed 
out of those hard-hearted lemons I should indubitably 
break a blood-vessel — you see I am relaxed to perfect 
imbecility." My expostulations were all in vain; 
and in spite of my decided opinion that there was no 
more mercy in the monster than ^^ milk in a male tiger," 
I was dragged ofi^ and condemned to something worse 
than the galleys in the housekeeper's room, (or I was 
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giyen to uiid«rBtaiid tbtt one of the chief pleaturefl 
on o^OtftonS' like the present is to pUty the .part 
of 3Four seirants and do your duty in that station of 
life in which it has pleased not God but your friends to 
call you. — My duly (I blush to name it) was (in kind 
consideration of the intense heat» and my consequent 
inability for corporeal exertion) to make sumky little 
delicacies by a fire tbee feet long and about two feet in 
height ; and the duty of the personage I was exjpecioi to 
rival i<as to stand by and poke it — ^I saved my diaracter 
but I ruined my constitution. 

At length the day— ^* the great, the important day, 
big with the fate" of three hack steeds and eighteen 
goodly personages^ burst through my window-curtains* 
I had coaxed myself to sleep cm the preceding night 
with the pastUnlity that it mti not impotdbk that it might 
rain) seeing that all sublunary things are subject to 
changCf and that the earth had now been baked for 
upwards of six weeks-— but I was disappointed. Phoebus 
was in finer feather than ever, and the little girls were 
dancing over my head with the most heart-rending 
gaiety — nevertheless, I was a philosopher, and resolved 
to stand by my promise with magnanimity. I broke my 
fast with a glass of camomile tea, which gave me vigour 
to dispose of a bowl of strawberries and cream, and 
tilted at the most accomplished jokers of the party. 

The breakfast was scarce over when we were attracted 
to the vdndow by a strange, outlandish noise, resem* 
bling the gambols of sweeps on May-day, or the more 
musictd dink of marrow-bones and cleavers. I had 
scarce time to exclaim *^ What the deuce is that ?" when 
I beheld three vehicles approaching the house at the 
instig^ion of certain animals which \ should, with- 
QUtdoubt> have taken for crocodiles, bad I not been assured 
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by tlie cftpUin that they were very ezedlent hcMvec 
All our souls and bodies were in instant dommotion-^ 
the ladies donned their bonnets, and seised their para* 
Sols, while the gentlemen rushed out to the stewing 
of the cargo : — hampers and baskets and bundles passed 
to and fro with a rapidity that was truly fearful, and 
threatened to flatten some of the handsomest noses 
of the party. I am well assured that I was considered 
a very helpless sort of a person, for, in truths I was 
more occupied in getting out of the way than in con- 
tributing my ^certions to the general weaL I suspect, 
like\nse, that my skill in the commissariat dejMirt- 
ment was but lightly esteemed, for, when I hinted at 
taking a shower-bath with us, the proposal was abso* 
lutely considered as a joke. 

At last there was a general cry tor the passengers. 
The captain mounted the dickey of the best equipage, 
and was soon accommodated with five of the lightest in* 
sides ;<— his friend the cornet made ready with equal 
alai^ity. and, to my dismay, I was informed that I, even !» 
was to be the charioteer of the third. At the same time 
(I confbro it with gratitude) I received a confidential 
eommunioation that it would not be incumbent upon me'' 
to show any uncommon degree of Olympic spirit, as I 
had been appointed conducteur to the married ladies and 
the crockery ware, purposely that I might not want an 
excuse for arriving two hours after the others.— ^Five 
married ladies and all the crock^y ware ! And what to 
draw them f Oh, ye Gods ! my blood curdled at the sight ! 
I could have picked a better horse out of the maws of 
the ravens 1 Such a ewe-necked, raw-boned, rat-tailed, 
broken-kneed, mallendered, sallendered, qpavined and 
string-halted skeleton never entered the precincts of a 
dog-kennel.-— The owner, however^ assured me, upon tiie 
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honour of a gentlmiaii, tkat it could see very toi erabiy 
with one eye and had the best wind of aay horse in 
the ooantry. 

I had apidied four or five thwacks with the whip, and 
had begun to expect that my quadruped woidd shortly 
agree to follow his companions, who were now almost 
out of sight, when the operation was suspended by a 
shout in tiie distance and the appearance of a corpulent 
gentleman in leathern breeches and boots, with a bundle 
at his back.— «< Oh, here's Mr. D I'' cried the ladies, 
all at once, << I knew he would come," said one; ** How 
kind !" cried another. . ** How he runs !" ezc^^maed 
a third'-^-and' I -must, in justice, declare that, for a 
gentlemim whose legs div^ged like a pair of com* 
passes, and who lacked some of the wind for which 
ihy horse was so celebrated, he wagged along with very 
praisewiHrthy rapidity.— ** How d'ye do, Mr. D. ¥* cried 
all at once^ — Mr. D. wiped his red face and powdered 
head, and panted sorely—-** Servant, ladie8«*-poo(ff-'--<di 
dear I— pooflF— how hot it is^^ only just got your note-* 
pooff— <»me oflPat a mom^it's warning— ^pooff-— ran like 
a lamp lighter— -dear me, dear me-4>rougfat my share 
'of the pic-nic thougfa-^HX>UBd of beef— €at as I aaoh— 
all melted, Fm afraid, and-*^beg pardon, young gentle^ 
man— permit me to put it between your legs." 

**Ye Gods, ye Oodg I must I endurt aU this?** 

The reeking bundle was placed under my nose, and Mr. 
D. ascended the after-part of the car. The shafts rose, 
and the belly-band tightened, and I was very near leaping 
from my station under the idea that Mr. D. and the 
horse intended playing at see^Mow, or rather that the 
latter was to be hoisted over my head and seated in the 
laps of the ladies. The event, however, not occurring, 
r resumed the application of the whip, and had the 
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stttiafiidtioii of •eekxg.jii; aDbnal act up his back and 
fpind ttway lieytad my hopes.^-* 

Oh, how I wish my limits would permit met to dilate 
upon the dust nd the heat ; the stoppages and the 
walkings up hill ; the jokes of Mr. D. and the applauses 
of the ladies. For be it known that Mr. D. was some- 
thing of a wit» and very much of a royster, and» alto- 
gether, a very desirable €ompani<Mb— when there was 
room for him. One thing I must not omit to state, which 
is that no person whatsoever should judge of a horse bjr 
appearances^ or mistrust his own abilities before he has 
given them a fair trial. We overtook the oars whicfa 
preceded us, and, had it not been for Uie screams of the 
married ladies and the clattering of the dishes, I verily 
and truly believe we could have beaten them — Mr. D* 
thought so too, for which I honour him. We now ar* 
rived within sight of our destination, and I found my 
spirits not a little exhilarated at the prospect of being 
once more upon my legs. Perhaps this happy state of 
mind may have been in some measi^re owing to the 
consciousness of having proved myself a worthy candi- 
date for gymnastic honours ; but it was more likely to 
arise from a sweet smile of my dark-eyed maid, who 
beckoned me to approach her car, and assured me, that, 
since I was evidently the most accomplished knight, she 
had determined to place herself under my protection for 
the rest of the expedition. With such a prospect, I 
leaped to the ground as lightly as if my joints had not 
once been shaken out of the sockets. The dust .flew as 
if it had proceeded fivim the jolt of a gigantic pepper- 
box ; but I heeded it not-«-I gave but one sneeze and 
helped the ladies out. The captain took care .of the 
hacks, (which, without dispute, must have been nearly 
related to the horses of the sun, or^ they must, many 
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miles ac^, have ^unk beneath his beams) tihe eernet 
saw to the unloadiog of the baggage, tod I did my best 
to play the agreeable to thirteea pettiooats ; fw Mr. D. 
was dusting himself amongst the butter-cups, and ano- 
ther young gentlemmi, whcmi I have not mentioned, wae 
too mnch enthralled by an indtvidnal enchantress to be 
vorth the notice of the rest* It would be an uncourtty 
breach of confidence were I to relate all the gentle things 
that wa« said to me. Let it suffice that I had interest 
to procure, by general assent, a total manumission from 
the labours of the day, and received the fairest arm in 
the world, with strict injunctions to make myself as 
happy as I could-^'* And now," said my dark-^ed maid, 
^* are you still sorry that you came with us V ** Say no 
more of it," I replied, ** I would come every, day of my 
life, if I lived to the age of Methuselah." 

Of course eating and drinking (plebeian vices I) were 
the first amusements which occurred to the earthly mindp 
of such of our gentles as <Md not happen to be favourites 
with the ladies — ^that is, very especial ones— *I mean«*-*in 
short, the reader knows I mean a delicate allusion to 
myself. We stood upon the summit of a hill, recon* 
noitering the valley for an appropriate scene of carousal. 
Huge clifis on the opposite side extended their delicious 
shadows over the green bosom of the wood, and the blue 
streamlet looked cool fts the springs of Lapland.-—*' Dcr 
ligbtful 1" ejaculated Mr. D., who had just risen from 
the grass with a pair of green buck-skins, ** let us carry 
down the provisions without more ado. The two dra- 
goons shall bri^ the two hainpers, the clergyman carry 
thb baskets, and I my own beef." — ^With that he flou- 
rrahed the saturated bundle, and pushed boldly at the 
dedivity^ Alas and alas ! The hill was steep and tl^ 
grass was slippery ! poor Mr. D. lost his fei^ and his 
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bandleatthe same instant— The whole party set up a 
shout, and down he'roUed-^I never saw a man turn over 
at such a rate in my life, and I am quite convinced that 
he wouldx have distanced tlie best roller at Greenwich 
fair.— The beef was inspired with a noble emulation and 
contended the race most magnanimously.^— Bets ran 
high ; and the odds varied from two to one on the man 
to five to four on the beef.-— The wager, however, was 
not doomed to be decided, for Mr. D., in throwing his 
arms about for some kind friend to stop his career, un- 
happily seized upon his competitor, and they both 
plunged into the river together ; which the captam pro- 
nounced to be a dead heat. — At first there was some 
alarm for the consequences of this surprising feat, but 
on Mr. D.'s emerging, like a river god, from the bed of 
the stream, and waving his hat which had gone toddling 
after him, our hearts beat more freely and our youths 
commenced the removal of the goods ; something cau- 
tioned in their motions by the fearful example which 
had just been exhibited. Mr. D. made the best of his 
way to a farm-house — ^I heard him churning the water 
in his boots at the distance of a hundred yards. 

We formed our head-quarters in a small green space 
which was nearly insulated by the brook : — a world of 
weeping birch and feathering ash trembled over our 
heads, and beneath our feet smiled the sweetest cowslips 
that ever welcomed the happy to scenes of happiness. — 
I never before saw man look so like what he ought to 
be, or woman so like an angel.— While the gentlemen 
who did not happen to be favourites with the ladies 
(meaning, as I said befwe, all but myself and the luck- 
less Mr. D.) were emancipating whole hecatombs of the 
barn-door population, with certain quarrelsome bottles 
of champagne which had been threatening to break eaeh 
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other's beacb idmott from the connnencemeiit of the 
journey* I made myself useful in spreading cloaks and 
coats, for our more delicate companions to recline upon. 
Never was a bank so daintily ad<Hi9ied— ^I sat upon 
the same cloak with the dark eyes» and could have 
q[>outed extemporaneous poetry tilt 

*' Scott, Rofen, Moore, and all the better brodien** 
had hid their diminished heads and looked aghast. — 
What a time for philosophy ! '' Alas !" thought I, '* that 
these smooth, transparent foreheads, and slender forms 
should cTer be funrrowed by the cares of matrimony or 
bowed down by the toils of nursing ! How many of these 
delicate creatures will, probably, ere another twelTcmonth 
elapses, become the property of surly dogs who will repel 
the infatuated glances of philosophers like me with the 
jealousy of a mastiff growling over a mutton-chop ! How 
many will look pensively back upon this scene of mer- 
riment, and wish, and vainly wish, for the same freedom 
of q;>irit» the same lightness of heart, the same retro- 
spections, and the same buoyant confidence in the fli- 
ture !" I was getting from pensive to sad, and from 
«id to sorry, with a rapidity which would very soon have 
affected the fountains of mine eyes, when I was roused 
by a peal of light laughter, to which the sonorous ** Ho, 
ho, ho !" of Mr. D. beat time like the drum in a band of 
music. He made his appearance in a smock frock, 
worsted stockings, and hob nails, and challenged to roll 
"down again with any gentleman or lady of the party, 
and give them half way. The gauntlet not being taken 
up (though I am not sure but I saw a pair of little black 
eyes very much inclined to sparkle with defiance) he 
wheeled round and made a dead point at a magnificent 
venison pasty, which rose up from the midst of the sub- 
ordinate bttildiBg, like the tower of Babel. Turret after 
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turret distqi^peared. the turkeys were mutilated, the pies 
evaporatedy and the champagne banged like a battery 
upon the scene of slaughter. *^ Another slice," quoth Mr. 
D«, ^* with a little of the jelly and some of the under 
crust^thank'e — Liadies, your health^— -Ho, ho, ho ! what 
a roll it was ! I'll be bound I made the turf as smooth as 
a bowling green, and flattened every stone in my course. 
Happy to take a glass with you, Sir— I mean the gentle- 
man in the blue cravat — So--so— that beats arquebusade 
and opodeldoc too— Ksured all my bruises in a crack — ^I 
never use any other embrocation than champagne-— Ano- 
ther slice, please — ^with a little more of the jelly— ^cti/ 
aniea, as the doctors say — Harkee," continued he, flinging 
his arm round my neck, and whispering while he was 
yet masticating two square inches of venison, which 
made some of the party believe he was devouring my 
ear, '^ How do you think I got this doublet and hose I I 
knew my leathers would only be fit for spindles after this 
sousing, and so I made a swap with the farmer-^bo, ho, 
ho ! I'll sell you my smock at half-price." 

By this time the lovers had stolen away, and the ladies 
were anxious to embark on their voyages of discosirery. 
Mr. D. reluctantly wiped his mouth, the soldiers finished 
their stirrup cup, and the party paired off upon their 
various expeditions. I led my dark-eyed companion 
along the most sequestered path I could discover, and 
would not exchange the remembrance of that brief hour 
for any ten years of any hero upon record. — Yet, what 
were the sentiments to which it . gave birth ? Not th^ 
wild thrills of passion, nor the poor exultation of inr 
spiring an interest in a heart in whose destiny I could 
have no influence. I urged no suit but that the nature 
and innocence which then hallowed her path might pass 
unchanged through life's vicissitudes, and I expected no 
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gratifieatioii beyond the simple promise that irhatl moftt 
praised in her should be most vakied by her.-^At tha 
moment I could scarce nupiber the arguments which 
might have been produced to prove to the sattsfaetioli 
of all 

" ■ cavafierB of twenty-five or thirty,** 

how far inferior, !n true pleasure, is the light conquest 
of woman's heart, to the blest remembrance of having 
guided her steps to happiness. 

Our path wound by the river*8 side. 

The voice of mirth had ceased to gound. 

The gun-beam in its vesper-pride, 
ShoWd nought but solitude anmnd.— 

Well done, my muse— *bat that is enough for the pre- 
sent — ^you are getting troublesome. The scene described 
in the stanza was so very appropriate for a pair of lovers 
that I really felt an inconceivable load off my mind when 
I found the advantages had not been disregarded.^-^On 
turning an abrupt angle, I beheld the clergyman whis- 
pering honeyed words into his lady's ear, and, both of 
them, apparently, ascending into the third heaven of 
lovers as fast as Mr. D. had rolled down into the river. 
My hard-hearted companion was on the point of making 
known our near neighbourhood, but I motioned her to 
silence, ahdledher off upon tip-toe, congratulating myself 
on my narrow escape from a breach of Love's code 
which would have hung heavy upon my conscience for 
ever afterwards. I had no sooner entered a fresh path, 
howiever, than I was threatened with a calamity of pre- 
cisdy the same nature by the Captain and another of 
our beauties ; and in a third direction I almost stumbled 
upon the ferocious comet under similar circunlstances. — 
My dark-eyed friend seemed amused by my embarrass- 
ment, but I could not help insinuating that I took it se- 
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riously amiss that slie sboidd not haw ittformad kne of 
the ctistoms to be observed on oocaaons like thid» for I 
was as ready to fall in love as any one else, had I known 
it was necessary so to do. I considered that the least she 
could do was to protect my character from the aspersions 
of the little girls, and repute me the author of the 
softest things that had been said to her for the last 
month. The darling assured me that I had no cause for 
alarm, and I regained presence of mind enough to look 
about me, lest I should intrude upon Mr. D. and her 
mother. But Mr. D. was of too ample dimensions to 
fall to the lot of one individual. — ^The married ladies 
chose to share his attractions amongst them, and he met 
us like a stag of ten, in the van ol his herd. 

It was now time to harness the hacks, and while this 
operation was in performance I could plainly distinguish 
the slayers of men discoursing in terms very deroga*' 
tory to my skill as a whip.—* This I instantly set down 
for envy, for I had almost be9.ten them with the worst 
horse and the heaviest load (to say nothing of Mr. D. 
as supercargo,) and I was quite certain, now that the pies 
were eaten and the above gentleman exchanged for my 
beauty, I could win the race home with ease. — I started, 
as before, the last of the three, husbanding the powers 
of my crocodile with laudable jockeyship. The night 
became very dark, and we were only aware of our relative 
distances by the rattle of our wheels and the merciless 
cracking of our whips. — My opponents were evidently 
gaining ground upon me, and my passengers were be?- 
ginning to grow clamorous under the idea that we should^ 
lag too far behind, and so be robbed and murdered. I 
believe I have hinted in various places that I am endowed 
with a certain portion of that greatest of all earthly 
goods called philosophy, and it was this which enabled 
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me to o&lctil&te the chadces in my flavour with a precision 
that rendered me deaf to the remonstrances of persons 
trho were less gifted. In the first place, it was granted 
on all sides that we were going down hill ; and in the 
next, it was not to be denied that every one of our qua* 
drupeds, from the testimony of his knees, was wofully 
addicted to stumbling. Now I had always considered it 
as an axiom that a horse was more likely to tumble down 
hill than up hill, and that an overdriven one had no sort of 
conscience whatever. Consequently it was incumbent on 
me to use all proper circumspection, seeing that I had six 
ladies and all the dishes to answer for, besides a seventh 
person wbom etiquette forbids me to mention. The cau-. 
tion which I had adopted was equally necessary for my 
competitors, and, since they were cursed with too much 
courage to follow it, the- chances were about fifty to one 
thut one of them would measure his length upon the 
ground. The other must, of counie, pull up to assist 
his comrade, and in this dilemma I had settled it with 
my high-mettled skeleton that we should politely wish 
them good ni^ht. . I believe it was about mid-way that 
my calculations were verified. I first heard a crash, then 
a general scret^m, then the word of command to halt, 
and afterwards the jolly " ho, ho, ho," of Mr: D., which 
gave me the satisfactory intelligence that my enemies 
had come to a downfall, and that none of the party had 
experienced bodily injury. Now was the time for my 
triumph, but I must say I bore it- like a hero. I was be- 
giniiing an admonitory harangue with ^' I told jpu how 
it would be," when the sight of their distress actually de« 
privedmeof the powers of speech. The noble steed still 
lay panting upon the ground, while the captain cut the 
harness to pieces for his liberation : — the two shafts had 
snapped off like sticks of barley-sugar, and the whole 
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machinery appeared to have rec^ved a diock little short 
of a paralysis. << How is^all we get home?" cried the 
distressed females, '* we cannot sleep under the hedge,-' 
** Beg pardon, ladifes," replied Mr. D. « It is one oi the 
most comfortable ditches I was ever pitched into— I went 
right in upon my head and received no manner of damage, 
excepting a tug of the pigtail which hung in a bramble, 
and a few thorns which took advantage of the absence 
of my buck-skins.'* 

My heart mdted within me, and I agreed with the cp- 
position carrier that if he would convey .the vanquished 
champion and the ponderosity of Mr. D. i would endea- 
vour to persuade my horse to accommodate the five for- 
lorn damsels. The proposal was thankfuHy agreed to. 
The fragments of the wreck were removed to the road- 
side, the miserable hack turned into the first field that 
presented itself, and I finished the remainder of the 
journey with eleven*Iadies* and not a single accident. 

Having thus immortalized myself in my deb^t in gipsey- 
ing pic-nics, I must inform my reader, in confidence, that 
I never intend to risk the laurels which were so hardly ob- 
tained ; for independently of a notion which still haunts 
me that both the warriors are in reality much better whips 
than myself, and that the next opportunity would make it 
appear, I sufiered so excessively from fear, anxiety, broil- 
ing and dislocation, that I lay for many days undar se- 
rious apprehensions of a consumption ; and am strictly 
commanded by the faculty that my next act of vagrancy 
be committed in a vehicle drawn by four post-horses, asd 
dancing upon springs of the newest invention. 

* Fact. 
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RETRIBUTION.— A DREAM. 

(Traiislated from a Peniaii MaDuscript] 



I was meditating, the other evening, on that many- 
handled sceptre, the power of wrong, and on the million 
possessors and abusers of it ; and on that weak rush of 
right, which sometimes feebly opposes it ; when by de- 
grees I became drowsily confused with the most inco- 
herent and contradictory half-waking and half-dreaming 
thoughts ; andy at last, fell back into the nursing arms 
of that gentle mother. Bleep, and was no sooner fast 
folded in her unfelt embraces, than the following dream 
came upon me. 

Methought I wandered through a delicious country, 
where nature was so prodigal of her bounties, that man 
had little more to do than sit serenely under the sylvan 
shade of his own olive-trees, or walk in his vineyards, 
and take her gifts as he wanted them, and as they fell at 
his feet, or hung within the reach of his hand. The 
land literally teemed with the spontaneous simple luxuries 
of life ; and its people seemed happy, innocent, and 
pleased with the past and the present, and blindly dread- 
less of any evil that was to come on them in the future. 
I journeyed on and on ; but wherever I went I could no 
where find want, no where hear discontent, nor any 
where see oppression either of the simple and mild 
governors over the simple sylvan people, or of the people 
over each other. Happy country! thought I, in my 
dream ; — here will I rest, and eiyoy the few years of life 
in this dose valley, far from the tyrants of the wider 
world, and far from its vileness, wickedness, and want. 
Methought that here I sat me down on a beautiful hill 
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that overlooked the vineyarded valley, and soon fell 
asleep ; and having slept a time, awoke again, when all 
that I had seen of the happiness, and content, and plenty 
of this pleasant valley was changed into the worst and 
veriest reverse. The vineyards were all razed, and 
trampled down by the marching feet of the horses and 
men of an army of invaders, who were traversing that 
fruitful land : and I saw that its plenty-fed people were 
flying in all quarters from the slaying swords of their 
oppressors ; and that others were dying or dead, in in- 
effectually opposing them. 

Methought, then, that I saw that haggard monster, 
Want, rear her pale, emaciated form from among the 
ruins of that people's harvest, and stalk over their fields ; 
and wherever she appeared, the affrighted people who 
had escaped the sword, fell at her feet, and died, like 
victims under the crushing car of the cruel god of the 
Brahmins. I wept to see so beautiful a land defornxed 
and laid waste by these polished barbarians of rapine 
and ravage ; and in the anger of ray grief, cursed those 
wanton spoilers of what they did not enjoy, and seemed 
only to have pleasure in destroying, that they might 
shew this harmless people that they possessed the power 
of making their fellow-men miserable, and the father- 
land of their birth less happy to them than the grave of 
their death. And now these marauders, having mur- 
dered the most of the people, and seized their sole 
treasures, drove off the cattle from their pastures, and 
sent them before their retreating forces to their city, 
which was beyond the hills of the valley. 

And now, methought, there suddenly appeared before 
roe, as if she had come out of the angry earth, insulted 
and outraged by those brutal tramplers of its fruits and 
fertility, one of those glorious Beings which appear ta 
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men from the heavens; who» after eyeing me with a 
smile of a divine regard, addressed me in these words : 

*^ Thou weepest the devastation made in this lovely 
yalley ; and thou hast seen the wrongs which man will 
do his brother man, because he has the power to do 
them, and having that, wants not the will. Thou hast 
seen in this an example of the lawlessness of all power 
that comes not from heavmi, — thou hast seen it, and I 
beheld thee weep it ; be wise, also, as thou art piteous,, 
and learn from it." 

'< Gracious Genius," I replied, with deep reverence, *^ I 
have already learned to hate the tyrants and the tyranny^ 
of unlawful power ; and would, if it were mine to do so 
glorious a deed, revei^ it." 

<* Sayest thou truly, oh excellent mortal ! and wouldest 
thou, indeed, do it, if gifted to do it ? " 

<* I would, so hear me, heaven!" I ejaculated with 

« 

fervency. 

^' Know then," said the fair vision, '^ I am the Genius 
of Retribution ; and have a power from the great Good 
who made eyen those lawless men of might, and gave 
them that gift which they have thus abused, to punish 
and retaliate upon these beyond the full measure of the 
injuries they have poured upon the heads of their harm- 
less neighbour*men. If thou wilt serve me like a true 
minister, I will bestow on thee an irreedstible power to. 
retribute on them the desolating deed they have done ; 
but it will not be by ravage and rapine that they shall 
be rewarded according to their deserts, but by a subtler, 
but as sure and more destroying, influence. Go thou 
beyond these once {deasant hills and this viny valley, and 
there tliou wilt behold, in the vast plain, a great city, 
full of those wicked men of might ; and where dwell in 
pomp and prodigal pride the great rulers of the war- 
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AotB Who have ravaged under thitie eyes those harmlegtf 
. dwellers among vines and dive^trees ; and who gave them 
tiie word, who alreiidy had tlie will, to 0et upon this de- 
fefacdess people, and crush their purple pl^ity under 
their feet, and drive them from the ancient hearths of 
their Homes to the dungeons of ttiraldom, or the doors 
of death. For those, who were the common dogs and 
blood-hounds of the war, leave them to the punishment 
tiiey vfiU me^t with ftom one another ; and they shall 
fall by the ears together, for the booty they have taken, 
dad so tear out each other's hearts, till one by one a re« 
tUbutive punishment is done on them. But vi^ork thou 
ihy will among their wilfiil rulers : go thou into their 
pompous palaces, which, by my aid, shall be as open to 
thee as is the air ; and there, unseen of all, with this 
talisman which I here give thee, strike them with the 
severest stripe of my wrath, changing their conquest of 
others into a defeat of themselves ; and all the treasures 
which they have ravished away from those Contented 
dwellers of the vine-valley, into deadly delightel and 
poisoned pleasures. The talisman wMch I now give 
thee has the virtue to change every thing which it shall 
hereafter touch in thy retributive hand-, to the git^Sii op^ 
p6Site of the state in which it is when touched by it. Use 
it wisdly and virtuously, and spare not the use of it-;' but 
tbuch not, as thou vainest the love of heaven, any who 
have not done this wrong, for thou Hbalt find these. 
Forbear the virtuous and the innocent of* 1%is, alnd thou 
shalt do the gobd I appoint thee tb do, and bHn^ thyself 
al good which hereafter thou shalt enjoy' among the 
aingels who never were of earth, and the just men who 
were of earth, but now are eternally of the heavens." 

At these words, methought that the solid earth ojtoned 
to a slow and solemn strain of music, that arose lilte a 



rich essenee into the air ; and a nuiifliDt and exeeMve 
ligjlt spread like a cuftaio arwnd tke gpod QentuBt attd 
enveloped her in a glor)K» whieh made bar as infatpabk 
to sigbt as if the dtmiMt doiids of darkaesa had vailed 
her disappearing^ The musie gradaaUjT netted Ma 
aaiaidless air ; the: thick ooiioeatraied Ught bfokafaito 
9epaNile bauw^ whieh ahaloitt a tbousand ways, likeeo 
aMtay suddenly discha^pid anrowa^ each partteidar nqr 
darting. qS inU» the indistinet dtstaaee, till it was no 
loi^r TisiUe,hut bad melted into the-ttniversal li|^t I 
lookifiA at the earlii where it had opoied^ but it idliewed 
no line of fraetute ; and stilting to my feet^ from the 
Jcneeiing revcsnenoe into which I had bended, from deep 
fme ef her solemn presdnoe and sublime departnm, and 
drawtag my i^egnlar fafea^ again, whieb had respired 
ierl^gnlar^i as if in feibr, I looked cmce again on the 
dfedry maA desotatferaUey, whoee cause I uraa torev^ige ; 
aad placing the tatimaii in my.breaafe, which waa to give 
me, the power to work ity I set off for tim city bejrond 
the UUfl ; and in afew mamentft^ as ttiroiigiit, in the db- 
iiviona hidistfaltitnesa and hurry Of my dream, found my- 
self in the heart of it, without fementbering to havte 
passed tltrdugh its gates. 

it wasa nli^iil7 hcmftof fife, and luxury, and lewdness^ 
and wilflii lawiessBBeds; I fisdded* about, me for the palaos 
af the grmib ruler, for these was th6 court of my mla- 
skm ; and by tlii6 aid of the talisman which led me to it 
aait had beeb mf will ,t coming up ta the golden gates- of 
aJktfty house,* thalt seemed .by ita height as it wduld locHi 
into tiie heavens, I was inqfielled through them (though 
sferong an the gades of Gasa, and stout-ribbed with 
massy thicknesses of iron) as if tbey were but unsub- 
steitiid^adows,.^ I the (Subtlest of spirits. Th^e was a 
noias of wassailiagi and rout, stlid rehrelry within, as I 
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entered in the glancing of a star, and, unperceiTed as 
death, floated with an aerial motion rather than walked. 
I approached the principid hall, where stood a. sump^ 
tttouB board, whereon were (rfled vessels of silver and 
gold, and sculptured agate, and yellow amber, melted and 
moulded into most fantastic forms for the most frivolous 
'uses. And among these, again, weire gorgeous ewers, and 
wine cups, and vases,* and dishes of elaborate gokt, 
serving a rich entertainment, such as the voluptuous He- 
liogabalus or the gluttcmous Apicius never sat unto, 
which sent up a smoking like a sacrifice and incense to 
sin and self-indulgence. At)d round about the tesidUng 
table, sat in a circle the great rulers of the city of op- 
pression — the powerful men and insolent lords ; and over 
all, the king of these proud despoilers. And great was the 
exultation and the glee of these banqueting robbers ; but 
greaiter was the gluttony, and the drinking of the richest 
and rarest wines, from the rosiest grapes and the ripest 
fruits of the East, and the West, and the South, and aU 
the far and most reputed parts of the earth. But, in the 
midst of their banqueting, I drew my talisman frommy 
breast, and striking the air wtth it in anger, as it were 
made impure by visiting there, in an instant the groat 
gorgeous scene changed, with a loud shriek of dismay 
and terror from the assembled revellers, into all imagin- 
able coarseness and disgustrngness. The savoivy meats 
of all animals turned in a moment to the look of those 
dead carcasses which are found without the walls and 
within the ditches of great cities ; and tfaesavouiy steams, 
which fumed up from them as from so many camid 
censers, to noisome vapours and deathly stenches. The 
golden and silver dishes which held those meats, no longer 
dainties, melted from under them ; — the gold ones into a 
drossy dust, like the yellow earth called ochre ; the sUvef 



!i^ \mm and unngfatlsr leadU in w)iieb tlii6 ktdy hM 
yiands lay cold and oorpte^Hka, and diq^uttiiig to thi^ 
^e and to the smell. The rare red wiots paled into the 
colourleM hue of common water, and were qd richer or 
racier in taste ; the ripe fraita of tlie sumly Sonthchanged 
lUao: — the grapes swelled their losdetn bagsof wioatili 
th^ burst like chestmtts in a winter^ire, and ihslead of 
a dcdidotts jnice, threw out <a standi aa of saffocafihif 
sulphur ;-— and every fruit and delicious «ate was in lilce 
manner changed^ and made utteriy filthy. 

The pale king and his soared nobles sat awhile, and 
saw all tbesc' things with a dismal and woi4less awe» 
and idiot fearful wonder. Bat now came the moment 
of their mutaklttty. Wftk a newnbtioHingof the talis* 
man, the whole of the living things present changed, 
still into creatures of life, but ini^ the incst abject and 
mis-shapen forms of life. Their rich furs, and pearly^ 
shining satins, and rustling robe* of aUk, and all tbtbf 
orniunents of gems, and gold^ and precious workmant 
ship, changed bate ragged robes of tho coarsest^ ft^oo; 
tfieir waists, instead of. being bound round with baads^ 
a golden-tifipeaded Web, ai^ fastmed with daspa of pre- 
dons stones, ware tied np. with ' the faquir's rope of 
tke roug^i«st hemp ; and from looking bloated and.apo* 
pledidUIy crammed witti'the wines and the viands oi rksh 
then, tkttir looks becasae thin and starved as the ^* saUqw 
abstinence ; *' and all tiielr riot and mad mirth was mute 
and moomfiEil ) and they vrare altogether id>ject, miser- 
aUe, and nnghty-fallen. Another motion of the talisman, 
and the whole wide bjoA high palace became a wretched 
hospital of Mercy t and the downy and luxurious couches, 
whereon the pampered slaves of sensuality and silkdn 
inddence had lolled in proud and pursy state, became 
hard iron beds of pain and penury^ on which some of 



those huqr ris^e^hetped tofjds lay^ unattended mm, and 
Mi^less ef tiietii0eltes> fnrni fMtlaied or {Nindjraed UmbHv 

OtkerA di i\» naplaaA and ]iFoud nobles were now 
seen sifiUogi like pkuiper pilgrtms around a laear honse^ 
or hoapitel'M^ the honselesa } and seemed either maimed 
hj^acdidcMs^ or else pale aod jpitiing- wiih disease ; and 
Wieiaa Waiting a» pAtuemtly as the i^iers hf the stiriess 
Wtttars of Bethesdh^ for tbeir^ t«ra for abjeet altM or 
ebaritable adniisMonv But eren this state of wretched 
life was not long td be allowed them'; ftHr with another 
iaotion of the talistilaii> the«hes|Mtel» in ailew mk^utes, 
iir in maiky eeiitmri<»» dwindlcfd* wMi e?eiy Uving> thing 
within it^' into .the thin dust of the 'Suminer ;* and 
the^e was: no toMe heard eithsf otirth or n»oaii»— ^oi all 
these mighty men in theif day» aid ^!fm the huge 
Mooes that heaped. up tiiat hetfvy iNth^De upw the back 
of the eajrth, wei^rlevel wKtk the ^ronnd.again^ ««4 ikm 
dtsfe iMs.the pU4Fth9ig of the winds. And so 1 1^ the 
palaee site, sutisfied' with* the tpxtel retribution that- bad 
come upon thmoft*^ Ithe a thief in the n%ht," and come 
no.osia kn^ whenee^ 

JkoA BOW, mialhofighti I went forward fartbara^f^ the 
^ ; andi ib the grDat ii]Qare of i^ I heboid erands hM- 
ifi« a^featiwi afabut the ipoUe wbieh they had tslken f ro6i 
Ifae haplnr TaUej^ ; and htige.flnttf life up the Wlderh^i* 
aonlorer the ci^^ Sat th^r bttf UUed^ft hecHMwi) jof tte 
osev wldch they: had; Ariven a^ilay fmn^ off the lands of 
the sylv^ai p^lrie^ a»d^ Were jroa^i^ them at.thm fieree 
fires. But I owne anong tl^in likef */ a peatilteee . that 
wsdketfa unseen;" and: in an instant, their ftret w«e 
^piendied with wiaters whieh founfeed up ftom.tbe eudst 
of them. Aiid' the captiFes (ti^m the happy TUdlep, ato^ 
who had been led o|it in:duiMi«> in the JilsOlefice.of ttldf 
triumfdi^ahd placed iffthegreataqpatreof-ftaattilginQt 
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to partake of it, but to be tomented ih their UBbap)^* 
ness and hunger with the sight of the meats wiiich 
were their's, and with the fsstiTe happfa e sa of their ene- 
mies, stalled in freedom firom their capthre chains ; 
and, instead of being dtsarmed and dispirited slaiees» 
weape now anuM, and instinct with the eourage of rooseil 
lions ; and routed and slew their swordless oppressore 
where^rer they nndied ; and' finally fought their way out of 
the city, having slain thousands in their path. And whenr 
they had arrived at the southern gate, and were fully 
free from their thraldom and enthvallers^ they again 
dialiged to Hkdtr former sylvan harmlessness, tiieif 
sword of slaughter beeoming nothing more deiidly thanf 
a herdsman's staff, and their ^^vengsfulblood'-thkstiiiesi^ 
a satisfiied gtatlenees and tiUmkfulnesv of heart, fliai 
they had pSRised through tlie waters of tribulatisiiv like 
another Israd, and had re^oonquered tbbir freedom and 
right frond the hand of wrong. And so they passekl 
quietly out at the great gate in the South. 

And now me<liough£ I returned back into. the heartrof 
the city again ; and wherever I walked, air things abouik 
me changed and were influenced by ti]» aU-changftag 
power I bone ae Uie ministetof Retribution. The yoiUI|r 
men, wiio were turn mdiing anned, fronii all qiHuriers> 
M ctafend ihdr dty from the destnictt^ slaught^ that 
had started' up in the nudst of it, as tibey passed me, 
droppedi their strong^inewed' knees into' the stiffs: n^^e^ 
less bend of tottering old^ age ; their thidfi arms vnope 
jkxwerless ; and thejr sasage hands, whitih had gtmped 
t^Mt swords as if they were stitonger . tiita theii^ slec^# 
fuuAled each one of tiiem wtth feeUe fingpBrs an okk 
mjan's steff, and their youth aiid st^i^gth wete. attor-; 
geHierfddfbid- impotent; andthdr tmq^es, instead of 
shomting << onward to theslaught^ T were garrulouft. 
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am} weak, and whistled their small thin voices to no end, 
since none heard them, and none attended them, for the 
already old, who were now made older, heard only their 
own inward shrieks of dismay, which were not so strong 
ud audible to themselves as the loud pulsations of their 
fearful hearts. And in the wildness of their terror, and 
the weakness of the sudden age which had seised their 
bodies and mihds, they fell against each other as they 
tottered in their childishness through the highways, and, 
falling, died. . 

And wherever I went, moreover, the tall and lofty, 
houses, each one a stately palaee, crumbled down to tlie 
low and level earth ; and the white and marble-paved 
streets became like deserted fields^ where an enemy had 
heetk r^vagih^ ; and desdlation and the wiseds of the wil- 
derness, and an unhuman loneliness seemed to reign 
every where. And so I struck off by the western ways 
of this vast city; and there, as I had not yet been among 
them, the retributive destruction had not yet touched 
them ; and the dty now presented the view of one half 
a desert, iEtnd the other half a grand mass of splendid 
halls, and palaces, and towers, and temples, and streets 
wiile as vast rivers, and terraces^ and goodly groves, and 
gardens ; but as I went amqng them all things changed 
around, till nbthidg was as it had been, and the same 
sudden decay and desolation Jspread every where ; and 
every substantial thing took its original chaos of shape, 
and became day, foitnless clay, again. 

And the inhabitants of the valley, as they journeyed 
towards their home, locked behind for the city of their 
captivity, but it was no more to be seen, but was a deso« 
late and wide plain. Where that city of power had dwelt 
they saw nothing now but the dust of its;destruction» 
flying like a wind*driven cloud over it. Aad tb«y mar^ 
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veiled much. And they went on their way slnl^ing tb 
the ear of Heaven a hyiiin of thankfulness for theii^ great 
deliverance. And soon they had passed over the southern 
hills that bad looked on the proud city on the one side, 
and the humble and happy valley on the other, but v^hich 
now saw only the flourishing valley and the desolated 
city ; and I looked and saw no more of them. 

And now that the work of my mission had been duly 
done^ Itrembledat the power! possessed; and a great fear 
came over me, and a thought, that if I went farther into 
the world, and to other cities, I should leave the same 
desert and desolation wherever I went ; and most of all I 
feared lest my power of doing this retributive good 
should lead me into the doing of any evil ; and in the 
agony of that thought, I knelt down reverently and 
prayed the good Genius who had given me this power, 
to take it from me, and let me depart a humble man, to 
dwell out my days among the innocent people of the 
happy valley. And when I lifted my eyes from the 
ground, behold the good Genius stood before me, and 
comforted my troubled spirit with these words : — 

** Excellent minister of my retributive wrath, thou hast 
well performed my will ; and now thy task is done, and 
for thy reward, thou shalt be happier than all men here, 
and blessed as the angels hereafter. The talisman with 
which thou hast wrought all these things, no longer has 
the virtue it possessed : look at it, and thou shalt per- 
ceive it to be a mere worm, to shew thee that my Master 
of the Heavens can work his mightiest will with the 
meanest instruihent." 

And I looked into my hand, and behold there was a 
common glow-worm crawling within it, instead of the 
talisman composed of a cluster of jewels more precious 
tlian diamonds. *^ I wonder, adore, and am humble,*' 
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I ndaimedy falling again upon my knee. But the 
good Genius raised me up, and bade me take my way to 
tlie happy valley, and live there till I was called to heaven. 
And so saying, she vanished, ere I could thank her, 
like an evening sun-beam suddenly withdrawn from the 
earth into the heavens. And I wondered a space, and 
then went on my way to the hill looking over the happy 
valley, where I had, as I thought, fallen asleep ; and 
when I had reached it, I awoke — and behold I had 
dreamed a wild and wayward dream. 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 



« 



Inest sua gratia parvis/* 



The following verses are taken from a privately cir- 
culated volume of Poems. The minor merit of skill in 
versification they display in an unusual degree. They 
are in the heroic measure^ and in exactly the medium 
— ^which is so rare — between confining the sense monoto- 
nously to the couplet, and breaking the rhythm too much 
into that of blank verse. In the higher beauties and 
powers of poetical composition it will be seen that they 
abound most lavishly. 

A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 

'Tis said she once was beautiful ;-— and still, 
(For 'tis not years that can have wrought her ill,) 
Deep rays of loveliness around her form 
Beam, as the rainbow that succeeds the storm 
Brightens a glorious ruin. In her face, 
Though something touched by sorrow, you may trace 
The all she was, when first in life's young spring, 
Like the gay bee-bird on delighted wing, 
She stooped to cull the honey from each flowet 
That bares its breast in joy's luxuriant bower ! 
O'er her pure forehead, pale as moonlit snow, 
Her ebon locks are parted, — and her brow 
Stands forth like morning from the shades of night, ^ 
Serene, though clouds hang over it.The bright 
Vol. II. Part I. L 
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And searching glance of her Ithuriel eye. 
Might even the sternest hypocrite defy 
To meet it unappalled ; — ^'twould almost seem. 
As though epitomized in one deep beam. 
Her full collected soul upon the heart, 
Whaie'er its tnatk, she strove at once to dart : 
And few may brave the talisman that 's hid 
'Neath the dark fringes of her drooping lid. 

Patient in suffering, she has learned the art 
To bleed in silence and conceal the smart. 
And thence, though quick in feeling, hath been deemed 
Almost as cold and loveless as she seemed ; 
Because to fools she never would reveal 
Wounds they would probe — without the power to heal. 
No, — whatsoe'er the visions that disturb 
The fountain of her thoughts, she knows to curb 
Each outward sign of sorrow, and suppress — 
Even to a sigh — all tokens of distress. 
Yet some, perhaps, with keener vision than 
The crowd, that pass her by unnoted^ can, 
Through well dissembled smiles, at times, discern 
A settled anguish that would seem to barn 
The very brain it feeds upon ; and when 
This mood of pain is on her, then, oh ! then, 
A more than wonted paleness of the check, — 
And, it may be, a flitting hectic streak,-r- 
A tremulous motion of the lip or eye, — 
Are all that anxious friendship can descry. 

Reserve and womanly pride are in her look, 
Though tempered into meekness : she can brook 
Unkindness and neglect from those she loves, 
Because she feels it undeserved ; which proves 
That firm and conscious rectitude hath power 
To blunt Fate's darts in sorrow's darkest hour. 
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Ay, anprovoked, injustice she can bear 
Without a sigh — almost without a tear, 
Save such as hearts tnt«rnal]y will weep, 
And they ne'er rise the burning lids to steep ; 
But to those petty wrongs which half defy 
Human forbearance, she can make reply 
With 3 proud lip, and a contemptuous eye. 

There is a speaking sadness in her air, 
A hue of languor 6'er her features fair, 
Boiti of no common grief y as though despair 
Had woesded with her spirit— -been o'^thrown,< 
And these the trophies of the strife alone 
A resignation of the will, a calm 
Derived from pure religion (that sweet balm 
For wounded breasts) is seated on her brow ; 
And ever to the tempest bends she now, 
Even as a drooping lily, which the wind 
Sways as it lists. The sweet affections bind 
Her sympathies to earth ; her peaceful soul 
Has long aspired to that immortal goal. 
Where pain and anguish cease to be our lot. 
And the world's cares and frailties are forgot ! 



In a translation of one of the French chemists, the 
translator has felicitously rendered Meprecipitatprr se' — 
' the Persian precipitate.' 



It is a curious fact, though not generally known^that 
the popular superstition of overturning the salt at table 
being unlucky, arises from the picture of the Last Supper 
hy Leonardo da Vinci, in which Judas Iscariot is repre- 
sented as overturning the salt. 
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When the Leith Docks were to be opened, old Gow*s 
band was summoned to play some appropriate airs, when 
that celebrated veteran happily commenced with ** Water 
parted from the sea." 



Pope has been much celebrated for the early age at 
which he began to lisp in numbers ; and a poem written 
when he was twelve years old is preserved in all the 
editions of his works » which is remarkable for a sense 
of the vanity of human things, quite uncommon in such 
early youth. The same spirit is strongly visible in the 
following verses, which were vn'itten by a young lady of 
about the same age : — 

There is a time when you and I 
And all our dearest friends must die ; 
Posterity will scarcely ken 
That e'er the world produced such men : — 
Then where's the use of setting aught 
On things that dwindle into nought ? — 
Life — pleasure — all — is but a thought 
That is but lost as soon as caught. 



En g^n^ral il n'est pas si difficile aux petites ames de 
faire une fortune 6clatante ; il Test bien plus aux grandes 
' ames d'arriver d la place que leur merite leur assigne. 
D'abord, I'^l&vation des sentimens est presque toujours 
un obstacle insurmontable d la fortune ; elle vous prive 
de mille moyens d'avancement ais^s et surs ; Tesprit 
m^me est nuisible, s*il n'est accompagn^ d'une grande 
intrepidity, et d'une sorte de courage que les honnStes 
gens ne veulent pas avoir ; car si d'un c6t6 il multiplie 
les moyens, de I'autre il appergoit avec la mfeme pene- 
tration les obstacles. Cet inconvenient est grand, et la 
multiplicite des moyens n'est pas toujours un avantage. 
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Je suis persuade qu'en examinant avec soin la conduite 
de ceux qui ont fait une fortune remarquable, mais 
lente, et qui sont parvenus pas k pas, on seroit tent£ 
de penser qu*il n'y a rien de mieux pour r^ussir que 
d'etre b£te» enti^rement conoentr^ en soi-m^me, et d'une 
activity que ne se rebute jamais. II n'est pas croyable 
ce que rimportuniti seul sait obtenir; et quel est 
rhomme d'esprit qui sache Hre importun comme 11 feut? 
II apper^oit trop vite du Msouci qu'on a de ce qui i*in- 
t^resse, de Tennui quMI inspire ; de tons les petits mou ve- 
mens de T&me qui se peignent sur le visage il ne lui en 
tehappe aucun, et il quitte la partie: la bfite ne voit rien 
de tout cela, poursuit son objet, et Temporte. — Grimm. 

The above is one of those passages of strikingly origi- . 
nal and philosophical observation with which we so fre- 
quently meet in Grimm. He must have been a very extra- 
ordinary person : — be writes seventy years ago with all the 
freedom from prejudice, and from the slavery of received 
ideas, of an enlightened and liberal man of the present 
time. Nothing, also, can be more curious than his 
judgment of books as they came out. Most of the re- 
markable works of the eighteenth century are noticed 
by him, and, nearly without exception, has he spoken of 
them as a person of taste and mind would speak of them 
now. For a contemporary to give the judgment of 
posterity is indeed remarkable. What he says of 
Madame de Staal may well be applied to himself: — ^^ Une 
rapidit6 6tonnante, une touche fine et l^re, des traits 
de pinceau sans nombre, des reflexions neuves, fines, et 
vraies, — (i Tfegard de Grimm, on pent ajouter profondes) 
— un naturel et une chaleur tou jours ^alement soutenus 
—Such is his feloge of another, and such is very nearly 
what another would say of him. 
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When I was in Venice, I descended into the cells of the 
Prigioni Publiche, or Great Common Prison. — Here — 
even here— the soul of man clings to bis bjo^y; and 
shews no more symptoms, or prescience of imn^ortalitj^ 
than if that body were on a bed of down, canopied in a 
gorgeops palace* 

In the morning, when I set oat on this gloomy expe* 
dftion, Dominico Zacchi, my Vfenetian seryant* who bad 
attended Lord St. Asaph, Sir George Beaumont, and 
several other English travellers, during their residence 
at Venice, took his leave of me. This was on the 16th 
of September, 1787. Dominico thought that I would 
never return, or if I did I might '* a tale unfdd " that 
would endanger my safety at Venice. But he said, from 
what he had heard, he did not thi^ it possible for me 
to survive the foul and pestilential air I had to encounter. 

My design was to see the perfection — the far-famed 
ultimatum of policy — ^the immured for life tn solitary cells* 

The late Mr. John Howard, F.R.S., was at the prison 
when he was in Venice ; but he only heard something 
and saw nothing of this prison of prisons. 

He had not bodily strength to bear the exertion re* 
quired in such an undertaking. Neither do 1 believe he 
would have been suffered to enter them. It was with 
some difficulty that I obtained permission from the in- 
quisitors, which was granted me merely on account of 
my being an English physician ; a character much re- 
spected at that time in Venice. I wished to have seen 
the Sotto Piombi, where the state prisoners were kept^ 
but that was refused. Here, under the roof of the pub« 
lie buildings, they are confined ; exposed to the rigour 
of winter's cold, and summer's heat, and the vicissitudes 
of scorching days, and chilling nights. 
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I Was oomiiicted thromgh the priaon, With one of its 
inferior dependants. We Iiad a torch with us. We 
crept along narrow passages, as dark as pitch. In some 
of them, two people could scarcely pass each other. The 
cells are made of massy marble ; the architecture of the 
celebrated Sansovino. 

The cells are net only dark» and black aa ink, bat being 
surrounded and oon&ied with huge walla, the smallest 
breath of air can scarcely find circulation in thetai. 
They are about nine feet square on the 4oor, arched at 
the top, and between six and seven high in the highest 
part. There is to each cell a round hole of eight inch^ 
diameter, through which the prisoner's daily allowance 
of twelve ounces of bread and a pot of waiter is deli- 
vered. There is a amall iron door to the cell. The fur- 
niture of the cell is a little straw, and a small tub : 
nothing else. The straw i« renewed, and the tub emptied, 
through the iron door, occasionally. 

The diet is ingeniously contrived for the perduration 
of punishment. Animal food, or a cordial nutritious 
regimen, in such a situation, would bring*on disease, and 
defeat the end of this Venetian justice. ' Neither can 
the soul, if so inclined, steal aWay, wrapt up in slumber- 
ing delusion, or sink to rest ; from the admonition of her 
sAd existence, by the gaoler's daily return. 

I saw one man, wbo had been in a cell thirty years ; 
two, who had been twelve years ; and several who had 
been eight and nine years in their respective cells. 

By my taper's light I could discover the prisoners' 
lHH*rid countenances. They were all naked. The man 
who had been there thirty years, in face and body, was 
covered with long hair. He had lost the arrangement of 
words, and order of language/ When I spoke to him, 
he made an unintelligible noise ; and expressed fbar and 
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«urpri8e ; and, like some wild animals in deserts, which 
have suffered by the treachery of the human race, or 
hare an instinctire abhorrence of it, he would have fled 
like lightning from me if he could. 

One, who%e faculties were not so obliterated, who still 
recollected the difference between day and night; whose 
eyes and ears, though long closed with a silent blank, 
still languished to perform their natural functions, im- 
plored in the most piercing manner that I would preyail 
on the gaoler to murder him ; or to give him some in« 
strumei^ to destroy himself. I told him I had no power 
to serve him in this request. He then entreated I would 
use myendearours with the inquisitors to get turn hanged, 
or drowned in the canal d'Orfano. But even in this I 
could not serve him. Death was a favour I had not in^ 
terest enough to procure for him. This kindness of 
death, however, was, during my stay in Venice, granted 
to one man who had been ^^ from the cheerful ways of 
man cut off" thirteen years. , 

Before he left his dungeon, I had some conversati<m 
with him ; this was six days previous to his execution. 
His transport at the prospect of d^th was surprising. 
He longed for the happy moment. No saint e^^r exhi- 
bited more fervour in anticipating the Joys of a future 
state, than this man did at. the thoughts of being re- 
leased fronv life, during the four days* mockery of his 
trial. 

« # # N * 

It is in the canal d'Orfano where vessels from Turkey 
and the Lievant perform quarantine. This place is the 
watery grave of many who have committed political or 
personal offences against the state or senate; and of 
many who hsLve committed no offences at all. They are 
carried only through the city in the middle of the night, 
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tied up in a sack, with a large stone fastened to it, and 
tlirown into the water. Fishermen are prohibit^ on 
forfeiture of their lives against fishing in this district. 
The pretence is the plague. This is the secret history 
of people being lost in Venice. 

What I now unfold in regard to the prison in Venice 
is known but to a few people. I have reason to believe 
that no foreigner besides myself ever witnessed the scene 
I have related — ^the exploring of which nearly cost me 
my life. The heat and want of air in the passage s 
so oppressed my strength and respiration that I could 
scarcely walk or breathe when I left the prison. 
Sweat ran through every pore of my body— my clothes 
were, to my coat sleeves, wet through— I (rtaid too 
long there. I went to St. Mark's Place as soon as 
I could, and, by the assistance of the trembling Domi- 
nico waiting for my return — the blessed light of day 
— afresh air — and a few glasses of Maraschino, I was en- 
abled to get to my lodgings at the Scudo di Francia, 
on the side of the great canal near the Rialto, where 
I was for several hours extremely ill, and for several 
days much indisposed.— Mosbley-*^* Prisons.*' 



Obi for the purpose of bewitching people, or con- 
suming them by lingering illness, is made of grave- 
dirt, hair, teeth of sharks and other animals, blood, 
feathers, egg-shells, images in wax, the hearts of 
birds, the liver of mice, and some potent roots, weeds, 
and bushes of which Europeans are at this time 
ign<Nrant, but which were known for the same pur- 
poses to the ancients. Certain mixtures of these in- 
gredients are burnt or buried very deep in the ground, 
or hung up a chimney, or on the side of an house, 
or in a garden, or laid under the threshold of the 
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pBTty to suffer, with inea»lalioiis» drugti» or carse&,---of 
ceremonies neeronmntically perf<Hrmed in planetary^ 
hours, — or at midnight, regarding the aspects of the 
moon. The parson who wants to do the mischief is 
also sent to a burying-ground, car some secret place, 
where spirits are supposed to frequent, to invoke his 
or h^ dead parents or some dear friends to assist in 
the curse. A negro who thinks himself bewitched by 
Obi, will apply to an Obi-man- or Obi-woman for cure. 
These magicians will interrogate the paG^nt as to the 
part of the body most afflicted; this part thi&y will 
torture with pinching, drawing with gourda or cala- 
basbeb, beating and pressing. When the patient h 
nearly eihausted with this rough magnetizing, Obi 
brings out an old rusty nail, or a piece of a bcme, or 
an ass's tooth, <»r the jaw*bone of a rat, or a fragment 
of a quart bottle, from the part^^and the patient is well 
the next day. 

The most wrinkled and most deformed Obi magi^ 
cians are most venerated — ^this was the case among 
the Egyptians and Chaldeans. In general Obi-men 
are more sagacious than Obi<*women in giving or taking 
away diseases, —and in the application of poisons. It 
is in their department to blind pigs and poultry, and 
lame cattle. 

In this surprising knowledge the Africans are far 
supericMT to the Indians, though they are also skilled 
in the venefical art, and are matchless in arming th^Jk^r 
deadly straisB. 

A negro Obi*man will administer a baleful dose from 
poisonous herbs, and calculate its mortal effect to an 
hour, day, week, month or year. These masters could 
instruct even Friar Bacon, and frighten T. Aquinas*. 

* The mechanical and magical skill of Rogrer Baco» lias no parallel 



It is the province of the Obi-women to dispose of 
the passions. They sell foul winds for inconstant 
marinerg^-^dreams and fantasies to jealousy^r-vexations 
and pains in the heart for perfidious lovers—and for the 
perturbed, impatient* and wretched at the tardy evils 
of time, they turn in {u-ophetic fury to a future page 
in the book of fate, and awaken the ravished sense of 
the tempest-tossed querent. 

The victims to this nefarious art among the negroes 
in the West-Indies, are more numerous than is gene- 
rally known. No humanity of the master, nor skill 
in medicine, can relieve a negro labouring under the 
influaice of Obi — they will surely die, and of a. dis- 
ease that answers no description in nosology. This 
when I first went to the colonies perplexed me. 

Laws have been made in the West*Indies to punish 
this Obian practice with death— -but they have been 
impotent and nugatory. Laws constructed in the 
West-Indies can never suppress the effect of ideas 
the origin of which is in the centre of Africa. 

There was a time, not very long ago, wfeen poverty, 
ugliness and wrinkles, with palsied head and trembling 
limbs constituted suspicions of Obi in England^and 
for which many old women have been tried, condemned 
and hanged as perpetrators of every untoward ac- 
cident in their neighbourhood. 

* # ^ Hik 

I saw the Obi of the famous negro robber, Three- 
Fingered Jack, the terror of Jamaica in 1780. The 
Maroons who slew him brought it to me*. 

in history — ^he invented imag^es that could speak. iThomas Aquinas 
Was so frightened by an automaton made by Albertus Ma^us, that 
he broke it to pieces. 

* He was slain on Saturday the 27th January, 1781. 
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His Obi consisted of the end of a goat's horn, filled 
with a compound of grave-dirt, ashes, the blood of 
a black cat, and human fat, all mixed into a kind 
of paste. A cat's foot, a dried toad, a pig's tail, a 
slip of virginal parchment of kid's skin with cha- 
racters marked in blood on it, were also in his Obian 
bag. 

These with a keen sabre, and two guns, like Robin- 
son Crusoe, were all his Obi ; with which, and his 
courage in descending into the plains, and plundering 
to supply his wants, and his skill in retreating into 
difficult fastnesses among the mountains commanding 
the only access to them where none dared to follow 
him, he terrified the inhabitants and set the civil power 
and the neighbouring militia at defiance for nearly 
two years. He had neither accomplice nor associate ; 
there were a few run-away negroes in the woods near 
Mount Lebanus, the place of his retreat, but he had 
crossed their foreheads with some of the magic in his 
horn, and they could not betray him— but he trusted 
no one — he scorned assistance — he ascended above 
Spartacus — he robbed alone, and fought all his battles 
alone, and always killed his pursuer. 

By his magic he was not only the dread of the negroes, 
but there were many white people, who believed he was 
possessed of some supernatural power. In hot climates, 
females . marry very young, and often with great dis- 
parity of age. Here Jack was the author of many 
troubles — ^for several matches proved unhappy. Give 
a dog an ill name and hang him. — Clamours rose on 
clamours against the cruel sorcerer, and every conjugal 
mishap was laid at the door of Jack's malific spell of 
** tying the point" on the wedding-day. God knows, 
poor Jack had sins enough of his own to carry, without 
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loading him with the sins of others. He would sooner 
have made a Medean caldron for the whole island than 
disturb one lady's happiness. He had many opportu- 
nities, and though he had a mortal hatred to white men, 
he was never known to hurt a child, or abuse a woman. 
But even Jack himself was born to die. Allured by the 
rewards offered by Governor Dalling, in proclamations 
dated the 12th December 1780, and the 13th of January 
1781, and by a resolution of the House of Assembly, 
which followed the first proclamation, two negroes, 
named Quashee and Sam-— (Sam was Captain Davy's 
son, who shot a Mr. Thompson, the master of a Lon- 
don ship, at Old Harbour) both of Scots Hall, Maro(m 
town, with a party of their townsmen, went in search of 
him. 

Quashee, before he set out on the expedition, got him- 
self christened, and changed his name to ^ames Reeder. 
The expedition commenced, and the whole party had 
been creeping about in the woods for three weeks, and 
blockaded as it were the deepest recesses, the most in- 
accessible part of the island — ^where Jack, far remote 
from human society, resided — but in vain. 

Reeder and Sam, tired with this mode of war, re- 
solved on proceeding in search of his retreat, and taking 
him by storming it, or perishing in the attempt. They 
took with them a little boy, a proper spirit and a good 
shot, and left the rest of the party. These three, whom 
I well knew, had not been long separated from their 
companions before their cunning eyes, by impressions 
upon the weedd and bushes, saw that some person must 
have lately been that way. They softly followed these im- 
pressions — making not the least noise — ^presently they 
discovered a smoke. They pressed forward — ^they came 
upon Jack before he perceived them. He was roasting 
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plantanes by a Kttle fire on the ground at the mouth 
of a cave. This was a scene, not where ordinary actors 
had a part to play. Jack's looks were fierce and terrible 
— he told them he would kill them. Reeder, instead of 
shooting Jack, replied that his Obi had no power to hurt 
him, for he was christianed, and that his name was no 
longer Quashee.— Jack knew Reeder, and, as if paralyzed^ 
he let his two guns remain on the ground, and took up 
only his cutlass. These two had a severe engagement 
several years before in the woods, in which conflict Jack 
lost the two fingers which was the origin of his present 
name. ' But Jack then beat Reeder and almost killed 
him, with several others who assisted him, and they fled 
from Jack. To do Three-fingered Jack justice, he could 
now have killed both Reeder and Sam, for at first they 
were frightened at the sight of him, and the dreadful 
tone of his voice, and well they might. They had 
besides no retreat — and were to grapple with the bravest 
and strongest man in the world. 

But Jack was cowed, for he had prophesied that 
white Obi would get the better of him ; and from ex- 
perience he knew the charm would lose none of its 
strength in the hands of Reeder. 

Without further parley, Jack with his cutlass in his 
hand, threw himself down a precipice at the back of the 
cave. Reeder's gun missed fire. Sam shot him in the 
shoulder. Reeder, like an English bull dog, never looked , 
but with his cutlass in his hand plunged headlong down 
after Jack. The descent was about thirty yards — ^and 
almost perj)endicular. Both of them had preserved their 
cutlasses in the fall. 

Here was the stage on which two of the stoutest 
hearts that were ever hooped with ribs began their bloody 
struggle. The little boy, who was ordered to keep back 
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out of harm's way, now reached the top of the precipice, 
and during the fight shot Jack in the belly. Sam was 
crafty, and coolly took a round-about way, to get to the 
field of action. When be arrived at the spot where it 
began. Jack and Reeder had closed, and tumbled 
together down another precipice on the side of the 
mountain, in which fall they both lost their weapons. 

Sam descended after them, who ahso lost his cutlass 
among the trees and bushes in getting down. When he 
came to them, though without weapons, they were not 
idle, and, luckily for Reeder, Jack's wounds were deep 
and desperate, and he was in great agony. Sam came 
up just time enough to save Reeder, for Jack had caught 
him by the throat with his giant grasp — Reeder was 
then with his right hand almost cut off— Jack streaming 
with blood from his shoulder and belly — ^both covered 
with gore and gashes. 

In this state, Sam was umpire, and decided the 
fate of the battle. He knocked Jack down with a piece 
of a rock. When the lion fell, the two tigers got upon 
him, and beat his brains out with stones. The little 
boy soon after/ound his way to them. He had a cutlass, 
with which they cut off Jack's head and three-fingered 
hand, and took them in triumph to Morant-bay. There 
they put their trophies into a pail of rum, and, followed 
by a vast concourse of negroes, now no longer afraid of 
Jack's Obi, blowing their shells and horns, and firing 
guns in their rude method, they carried them to Kingston 
and Spanish-town, and claimed the reward offered by the 
King's proclamation and House of Assembly. — Moss let 
— Medical Observations. 
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Wc belong to the anpopalar family of Tell-tniths, and woald not flatter Apollo for 

his I^re/'— Bob Roy. 



Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, a Florentine jlrtist; writien 
by himself: nawjirst trauslated^by Thomas Roscoe, Esq., 
2 vols*, 8vo. London, Colburn, 1822. 

It was long since remarked by some German writer, 
we do not recollect whom, that there would be an end of 
novel-writing whenever a regular police should be esta- 
blished throughout Europe^ The mania for legislation 
which infects all governing assemblies, has brought 
about this change in our condition. We are every where 
hemmed in with a multitude of laws ; the regulations of 
police are as minute and vexatious as the most deter* 
mined stickler for order can desire; all freedom of 
action is cramped ; the poetry of life no more exists ; 
we are brought down to its dull and mechanical realities ; 
genius and stupidity are driven round its endless circle 
at one unchangeable pace ; all variety of character is 
effaced. Nations know no difference of manners ; the 
varnish of good-breeding gives to all the same tone ; the 
only distinction between the old and the young, the peer 
and the peasant, consists in the quantity of money which 
eabh can spend. This is the power that puts all in 
motion, and its results may be calculated with as much 
pteeiirtoii as those of a steam-engine. 

Yet tb^ event has not been what w^s anticipated. 
Though the sameness of life has diminished the materials 
for novels, tbeir number has increased. This branch of 
literature has almost swallowed up every other. As 
idle readers have become mofk^ num^ous, it has become 
more popular, and has drawn to itself nearly all the 
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talent of the age. It has derived new vigour from what 
should have been its destruction. 

The remark was, however, founded in truth. The old 
novel, that of incident and character, has almost entirely 
disappeared. Those among our late writers, who have 
attempted to describe real life, have contented themselves 
with sketches of manners. They have rather dwelt on 
the peculiarities which arise from particular habits of 
life, than on the broader lights and shades which mark 
the essential diflTerence of character. They have sup- 
plied the want of incident by an investigation of the 
causes of action. They have substituted the metaphysics 
of life for its realities ; the wanderings of the heart 
and the head for the hair-breadth escapes and chivalrous 
adventures of the Spanish romance. To this descriptkm 
of modern novels there are indeed some splendid excep- 
tions: but we must bear in mind,* that the scene (rf 
Anastasius is laid in Turkey ; a country where no im- 
provements of police have abridged the freedom of 
action : and the author of Waverley has never ventured 
beyond the pale of legitimate novel-writing. He goes 
back to better days for his heroes ; his are always the 
lawless adventures of lawless times in lawless countries. 

It would be matter of small regret, if this alteration 
in our habits and manners had produced no other change 
than a difference in the character of our novels ; if it 
had only affected the amusements of our leisure 
hours. Much as we delight in this species of reading, 
highly as we estimate its merit and usefulness, we do 
not know that we should venture to express our. grief 
in very strong terms, were the whole race of these 
writings extinct ; were we now sitting in judgment on 
the last of the family. Before such an event could pos- 
sibly happen, public taste must have taken a new di- 
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rectidii; we ourselves should have been carried along 
with the stream, we should have discovered new objects 
of admiration and amusement, and should perhaps be 
as much astonished that reasonable men could have 
found pleasure in Tom Jones or Ivanhoe, as we now 
feel at the enthusiasm which was once excited by Cas- 
Sandra or Artamenes. 

But the change, we fear, has been attended with far 
more serious consequences. It has probably been not 
less baneful to originality of thought than, to eccentri- 
city of charactar. With the Don Quixotes, the Guzman 
d'Alfaraches, and the Colonel Jacks, it has swept away 
ihe Bacons, the Michael Angelos, and the Calderones. 
In regulating our minds we have abridged their freedom 
and lessened their vigour. With the dangers which sur- 
rounded men, they have lost the daring spirit which 
enabled them to cope with then]i. Since literary iQen 
have been taught to manceuvre in battalions, there is 
little to be expected frpm their individual prowess. 
Valour has not suffered more from the invention of 
powder than genius has from encyclopeedias and com- 
pendiums. The facilities of every kind with which we 
are surrounded have taught us to place no reliance on 
our own exertions. As the art of book-making has 
tKeen improved, the intrinsic value of books has been 
lessened. Our writiers haveiaken a hint from our ma- 
nufacturers ; they have learned to make a more shewy 
article, but with less substance and less consumption of 
the raw material. The rich brocades of our ancestors 
which, stiff with sterling gold, bid defiance to the rave^es 
of time, have given way to lighter stufis whose fashion 
and memory pass away in a single season. 

It is not however in literature that this alteration 
has beerf most severely felt. The fine arts have still more 
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to deplore its chilling influence. The sun of pictorial 
f enius which rose in the fifteenth century on the banks 
of the Amo, and, after haying for two fanndred years 
filled Italy with its refulgence, lit up the landscape of 
Holland and Flanders with the glowing tints of its 
evening rays, has now sunk in darkness. Not one streak 
of light remains above the hcnrizon ; there is no warmth 
IB the aitmosphere to mark bow glorious has been the 
day. Tb^ cold and i^oom of night are coily rendered 
more sensible by the flittering tapers which glimner 
around us. What we have serves to make us feel but 
more acutely how much we have lost. 

Yet though around us we see nothing that rises above 
mediocrity; we find it difficult to persuade ourselves that 
any change has really taken place in the powers of the 
human mind. We know not why the talents which 
were so liberally granted to the sixteenth century, shooM 
be denied to the nineteenth. We cannot believe that 
Providence is capricious in its mode of acting^-^hat 
genius is showered down at one time, and totally with* 
held at another ; a profusion of flowers is not scattered 
over one age merely to form a hortus riecus for its sue* 
cess^rs. Particular periods have indeed been distin-> 
guished by ettraordinary efforts of intellect. There have 
been generations who seem to have towered above the? 
fellows in all that is great and- wise. But the blame or 
merit of this unequal distribution rests npt with Pro* 
vidence. The men were not so much difibr^it as the 
circumstances in which th^ were placed. Nature is 
always equally bountiful ; they are human institutions 
which determine the character of the age. 

The life of Benvenuto Cellini is now before us. He 
was an eminent artist in the most glorious period of art. 
He was the contemporary of Michael Angelo, of ftaffaelle 
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and of Titian. The graceful footsteps of Leonardo ad 
Vinci and Correggio were yet fresh on the stage when 
he began to mix in the bustle of the world. His old age 
saw the youth of the Carracci. In the term of his life 
is comprehended nearly the whole golden age of the fine 
arts. He stands before us strongly marked with all the 
features of his time. He is a fair specimen of the great 
men with whom he lived, and of whom he was one. 
We s^e in him the same fearlessness of disposition, the 
same irritability of temperament, the same confidence in 
his own powers, the same versatility of genius, the same 
ardent aspirations after fome. As his story is that 
of nearly all the great artists, an attention to the circum- 
stances of his life will enable us to account for the dif^ 
ference between them, and those of the present day. We 
ask pajrdon indeed of those giants of art for comparing 
them with modern painters. They are men of other 
worlds. They bear no more resemblance to artists such 
as now are, than Orlando does to a colonel of the guards. 

We do not at present intend to analyze the composi- 
tion of society in the days of Benvenuto. It would not 
be difficult to shew that it was much more favourably 
constructed for the encouragement of the arts than the 
society of later times. As there was then less individual 
pretensiiH}, artists were more public property. This 
enquiry, however, would lead us too far. We may pro- 
bably take some other importunity of returning to the 
subject. But, though we decline entering into this more 
extensive field, we cannot help adverting to some circum- 
stances more immediately connected with artists. 

It is impossiUe not to be strack with the difference 
in the education and habits of life of the great masters, 
and in those of their degenerate successors. Theirs was 
a life of hardship and exertion, and not unfrequeiitly of 
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adventure. At every moment they were thrown on their 
own resources. The strange incidents of their lives gave 
to tbeir minds a tinge of romance. Even .when indulging 
the most brilliant hopes, they felt that they had nothing 
to rely on but the powers of their own minds. There were 
then no Academies where they might pick up instruction 
by rote, where they might learn to calculate beauty by the 
square inch. They were to make their way by their own 
industry. Their knowledge of colouring they acquired 
fromtheir own practice, their idea of beauty from their 
own observation. Free to seek their models in nature, 
they were not tied down to admire the bad taste of a 
President, nor to follow the bad practices of Acade- 
micians. They had not to hope advancement from in- 
trigue : they had no patron to court but the public. 

As soon .as a youpg man had learnt the management 
of his pencil, he was sent forth, like the barber in Gil 
Bias, with his sword by his side and his knapsack on 
his back, to fight his way through Italy, and to pick up 
his bread by serving some great master as a journeyman, 
or by undertaking such jobs as offered themselves to 
his pencil. 

The dignity of the profession had not yet been in- 
vented. They were strictly artisans who thought nothing 
beneath their attention : they formed one company with 
the workers in brass and the workers in wood, with 
the cabinet-makers and the saddlers^ If none hired 
them to paint pictures, they were content to paint 
trunks, and many an excellent specimen of art has 
handed down to posterity as well the name of the box- 
maker as that of the painter. So little were they fas- 
tidious in the employment of their talents, that Cor-^ 
reggio painted a pack-horse, Raffaelle is said to have 
worked for the potteries, and Bepvenuto did not think 
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it beneati) him to cut out dotfaes for liimself and his 
f^)prentic^. To be very gentlemanly and very melan- 
choly, they wisely left to those who had lands and beeves. 
Their habits and associations were among the lower 
orders of the people. These were the objects fittest for 
their studies. Amongst them» nature has displayed the 
most perfect models of beauty : there alone the passions 
are allowed to shew themselves without disguise. It 
was not in high-bred societies, where anger never 
vents itself but in a sneer, and pleasure never breaks 
out but into a simper, that they gained their mastery of 
expression. It was from the market-place or the wine 
house, that they peopled their canvass. Ev^n the brawls, 
into which they were continually led by their ungovern- 
able tempers and the manners of the times, conduced 
to their perfection in their art. The perpetrators or 
the victims of assassination, they learnt to feel with 
force, and to express with truth, the strongest emottons 
of the mind. 

But what contrilmted most to the excellence of tiieir 
works was the scantiness of thdr payment. For his 
famous *^ Notte," Corr^;gio received £lB ; for his 
St. Jerome, ^20 and his board. His exertions on the 
Cupola of St. Giovanni, which employed his splendid 
t^ents for nearly ten of the best years of his life, and 
which produced one of the greatest triumphs of the 
art, wefe rewarded with <£400. Forty pounds a year 
and his board were a sufficient inducement to Anttibal 
Garracci to devote his whole time to the adorning of 
the Famese palace. Baldassare Periizzi worked at the 
cathedrid of Sienna for 8i:ltpenoe a day. Ther^ is still 
in existence a contract by which Lattanzio della Marca^^ 
in consideration of fifty-five shillings, engages to paint the 
Holy Trinity and four Saints. From what was paid to 
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Buch eminent men we may judge of the earnings of 
less celebrated artists. Even when every allowance is 
made for the different value at money, it will be found 
that they received only a shilling for that which is 
now paid a guinea. Indeed so trifling were their re* 
ceipts, that the painters of Sienna thought they had 
sufficiently secured the ground to themselves by al- 
lowing no foreigner to work within the city till he 
had paid thirty shillings to a common fund. 

But Whilst their gains were so scanty, it was only 
by the most unremitting industry tiiey could acquire 
a subsistence. The necessities of their lives allowing 
them little leisure for diversion, their amusement 
was almost Wholly in their woAshops. To their^ pencil 
they trusted for their reputation, for they could not hope 
to raise it by the puffings of coteries. Their time 
was too valuaMe to be wasted in tea-drinkings with 
blue stockings, or in listening to the buzzing of blue- 
bottles. As their intervals of repose were short, they 
endeavoured to employ them to better purpose, to 
recruit their exhausted spirits. It was in more con- 
vivial scenes they sought their recreation. They were 
for the most part a jovial race. The good sayings 
of some of them have survived their paintings. Buf« 
falmacco and Calandrini, make a better figure in the 
pages of Poggio than in those of Vasari. Let moral- 
ists dedaim as much as they will against pleasure, 
let them confound its use with its abuse, its lawful 
enjoyment with its excess, it is not the less true 
that great talents require stronger stimulants than 
tea and milk. Water-drinkers may indeed attain to 
all the merit of faultless mediocrity; they may pro- 
duce what none can blame, and none will praise; 
but the heavenward ftig'ht of genius can only be 
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borne aloft by more ethereal gas. It is from the 
collision of souls that inspiration catches its flame. 
Imagination sparkles in a glass of champagne, and 
fancy not unfrequently lurks at the bottom of a 
punchbowl. The debauch of the evening, for it came 
but rarely, did but stimulate to new exertion ; the 
tarem redconing was not seldom discharged by a pay- 
ment in kind, and tradition tells of many a celebrated 
picture whose virgin tints were commuted for unpaid 
wine. 

Such as we have described, was the life of Benvenuto 
Cellini ; and such, with few exceptions and stained 
with fewer atrocities, was the life of his great contem- 
poraries. Through all his exaggeration, and amidst aH 
his bavardage, Cellini has ill disguised that his was 
a life of adventure and poverty. He was continually 
vrandering from place to place in search of an es- 
tablishment, which his talents soon procured, and 
which was as soon lost by the irregularity of his con- 
duct, and the impracticability of his temper. But 
even amidst his follies and his failings, his diligence and 
the versatility of his talent never forsook him. The 
number and the greatness of his works are quite ap- 
palling to an artist ot the preseilt day ; whilst the variety 
of his pursuits seems almost incredible to the lingle- 
ha^dedness of modern times. There was for him 
nothing too vast, and nothing too minute. He un- 
dertook with equal zeal and executed with equal ability 
a statue or a medal, a broach or a button. His hand 
was like the trunk of an elephant, which with the 
same ease, picks up a pin or beats down a castle. Po- 
vearty sharpened his genius. He was always too pooi* 
to be idle. This is indeed th^ great distinction be^ 
tween the days of Leo X. and the present times. Afo- 
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dern art has been . in a great measure ruined by the 
extravagance with which it is paid. It requires no 
less time to spend than to gain money, and the artist 
who is overpaid has lost one half of his existence. 
The asra of high payments is that of the. decline of 
art. ( Guido Rheni is the first painter who obtained 
Jarge prices for his pictures, and he is the last of the 
great Masters. 

This doctrine we fear will not find much favour with 
artists who, when they cry out for encouragement to 
painting and sculpture, mean only patronise to them- 
45elves. Each individual is too apt to believe that the 
prosperity of the art is connected with his own success ; 
that when he is well paid that must flouHsh. It would' 
not be difficult to prove that the very reverse is gene- 
rally the case, that the interest of the artist is often 
at variance with that of the art. But it will perhaps 
be more to the purpose to shew that high prices are 
not advantageous even to the artist, that they tend to 
limit his gains. 

It will be readily admitted that the quantity of 
money, which in any country can be. afforded for the 
purchase of pictures and statues^ must depend on 
causes wholly unconned;ed with the arts. ■■ It must 
, be regulated by the amount of that part of the income 
of the nation which can be employed in the acqui- 
sition of superfluities. But what proportion of this 
superabundant wealth can be devoted to the purchase 
of works of art will depend in a great n^asure on 
their price. Small incomes' are so much moi*e nume- 
j*oas than large that what they can afford for super- 
fluities is in the aggregate greatly more than what 
ean be contributed by the rich. If, however, the price 
of pictures be high, persons of moderate income are 
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entirely excluded from the competition, and a large 
proportion of what would go to the encouragement of 
art, is devoted to more frivolous objects. Artists lose 
their best patrons, for the splendid galleries of the 
rich will always be more open <and it is right they 
should be so) to works of established reputation, than 
to those on which the public voice has yet to decide. They 
will always be rather collectors of old pictures than 
purchasers of new. It is not perhaps too much to 
affirm that if pictures and statues were at one fourth 
of their present price, the money paid to artists would 
be twice what it now 4s. As the circle of those who 
take an interest in the arts is extended, the judgment 
of the public becomes less capricious, and taleiit 
more sure of success. When literature was under 
the protection of the great, it was sickly and full of 
affectation ; it has recovered its hardiness of tone only 
since it has had no patrons but the booksellers. 

But this would not be the only advantage of the 
change. As the high prizes would be fewer, the lot- 
tery of the arts would be less tempting, and few> who 
had not a real calling, would dedicate theiftselves to 
their cultivation. London, so little eminent in art, may 
we believe boast of more artists than all the rest of 
Europe together ; and we cannot help thinking that 
painting an4 statuary would sustain no loss if 
one half of those who painfully and hopelessly toil 
after inspiration were to turn their thoughts to some 
less ambitious pursuit. 

If then the sum laid out in pictures were doubled, 
if their price were reduced to one fourth and the num- 
ber of artists to one half, the earnings of those who 
remained would be four times aa much as they now 
are, and the quantity of work which would fall to the 
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share of each indiyidual would be sixteen times as 
great. None would have to stru^le with the despon* 
dency arising from hopeless poverty, and all would 
gain the facility of hand that all so much want. 

Whoever has conversed much with artists, and watdied 
the progress of their works, must have observed how 
much their execution falls below their conception of 
their subject. Self-love usually ascribes this to the 
greatness of their genius, which suggests to their 
minds ideas that no human powers can embody. Cri- 
ticism, with more truth, attributes it to their little 
practice in their art. Their hand does not always 
move in obedience to the dictates of their mind. As 
the orator will never be truly eloquent who cannot 
depend on his tongue for the ready expression of his 
ideas, so the artist, whatever be his genius, will never 
rise above mediocrity whose hand does not move me- 
chanically at the impulse of his mind. It is in this 
the artists of the present day are usually most deficient. 
They commonly talk well of their art and have for 
the most part all the information, good and bad, 
which is to be picked up from lectures and books ; 
but they want the skill which constant practice alone 
can give. Their number is so great, the pictures 
to be painted so few, tkud their price so high, that 
more of their tioie is spent in indirect solicitations 
for work than in its execution. Yet, without fa^ 
ctlity of hand, the mind can have no freedom for in^ 
vention or fancy ; it will never snatch a gvace beyond 
the reach of art. This is the ground-work of all ex- 
celience; the single virtue without which all t^hers 
are but as. tinkling cymbals. This it was that the first 
of ancient painters meant to point out as the especial 
characteristic of a gpreat artist, when after drawing 
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a perfect circle with hift hand lie said, <'Tis thus 
we painters write our names at C6." We have some- 
where read of a German painter who had painted 
more pictures than he had lived weeks. We do not 
mean to recommend such extraordinary haste, yet that 
he had so many pictures to paint is no small proof 
of what may be done by mere readiness of hand. 

We do not believe that our advice will be much 
attended to when we recommend to the artists erf 
the present day to be somewhat more of artisans, 
and, dreaming lei^d of invention and sublime con* 
ceptions, to give themselves to what they are apt to 
disdain as the mechanical part of their profession* 
It is not the business of a painter to improve, but to 
copy, nature ; choosing, indeed, her most beautiful forms 
and her happiest combinations. But whenever he 
quits her guidance, he may be sure that he will only 
wander into extravagance. He must when at his easel 
forget himself and his fame. Raffaelle, and his school 
never thought but of how they could bei^ tell their 
story ; a modem painter only thinks of how he shall 
most display his skin. They sought to please, he 
strives to excite astonishment. Let it be remembered 
that genius is the free gift of nature, which no woo* 
ings can extort, but that what can be attained by 
diligence is within the reach of all : that Domenichino, 
who for his dullness of imagination, was, by his com- 
panions, called the Ox, by mere force of application, 
rose far ihoiye his fellows, and only fell short of the 
inspiration of his great models. 

Let modern artists subject themselves to the severe 
discipline of the ancients, and they will find much of 
the immense distance will disappear which now se- 
parates them so widely from the objects of their imi- 
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tation. Let them fill up the intervals of painting with 
works analogous to their own pursuits. Let them 
again take in hand the graver; there is nothing will 
make them feel more forcibly the elFects and beauties 
of their pencil. Let them not be deterred by the labour. 
What others have done it is within their power to do. 
More than fifty of Martegna's engravings from his 
own works have come down to posterity: those of 
Albert Durer are still more numerous: Rembrandt's 
etchings are almost as well known as his paintings. 
When they have done this, we will venture to assure 
them that they will have no reason to complain of 
the prices paid for old pictures, nor to view with 
jealousy the admiration excited by the works of the 
old masters. The sale of lord Byron's writings, and 
of those of the author of Waverley, has ifiotbeen in* 
jured by the taste for black letter, nor the childish 
pursuits- of the Roxburgh Club. The public will be 
as ready to discover merit in paiiiting as it has been 
to acknowledge it in literature.* If they will turn away 
the public taste from Raffaelle and Correggio, let them 
do better. After all, we are not very sanguine of see- 
ing any great improvement in painting and sculpture. 
The spirit of the times is not favourable to the artsi 
It is a cold and calculating age in which we live : its 
tameness and love of order shrink from the wild en- 
ergy which* ever accompanies genius. It prefers the 
pretty to the great; private enjoyment to public splen-. 
dor: the great masters of art were born in happie;^ 
days. The taste in architecture of the two periods, 
marks forcibly the different disposition. Grecian 
buildings, in which modern art delights, with their- 
horizontal lines and their widely stretched-out fronts^ 
keep the eye ever grovelling near the ground, and. 
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amidst the works of men, whilst the spiral line of 
Gothic architecture, sublime in its irregularity, raises 
it at one glance from Earth to Heaven. 

But though in the present generation we may not 
hope to see any who will efihce the glory of Michael 
Angelo and Raffaelle yet there are among our painters 
those who, with due diligence, may become very respect- 
able manufacturers of pictures^ 



Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. 1 vol. London, 

Taylor and Hessey, 1822. 

This volume is one of the most extraordinary which 
have appeared for many years. Its contents were pub- 
lished some time back in the London Magazine, and 
then attracted a considerable degree of attention. We 
read them at that time, — and our first impression was 
that we never saw any thing so ill done — so utterly and 
extravagantly absurd: — for, in the innocence of our 
hearts and stomachs, we thought the relations of the 
quantity of opium swallowed to be totally impossible 
—and therefore conceived the whole to be a fiction, 
aiming at the extraordinary and horrible, but most 
clumsily conceived and put together. The moment, 
however, that we heard from authority which we could 
not doubt, that the story was (rue^ — at least, that it was 
actually written by an opium-eater, — ^it changed at once 
its character and aspect. From being a tissue of Ger- 
man extravagance, it immediately became in our eyes a 
physical and metaphysical wonder — and, on our second 
reading, we thought it one of the most interesting, and 
certainly the very most extraordinary, production that 
we had ever seen. 

Vol. II. Pait. I. N 
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The " IVdiminary C3onfe»sion>" p^s^ese ib our vi«ir 
bj far the greater share of both th^e qualitiefH^foTf 
when once the f^<^ is estaUisbed.tbat a man ean eat 
immense quantities of opium without causing death, we 
can very well understand that his visions must be of 
the most extravagant and portentous description. Bat 
that a boy of seventeen should run away froin /sclpo^U 
and quarrel with all his friends, solely because he wa^ 
a better Greek scholar than his master — that he should 
then wander about the country, subsisting by writing 
love-letters for nymphs and swains whose passion was 
less bounded than their education — and that ultimately 
— being, mark you, of a certain station in life, and 
entitled to some property — ^he should in London, while 
possessed of talents and acquirements of no ordinary 
nature, " suflfer for upwards of sixteen weeks the phy- 
sical anguish of hunger in various degrees of intensity ; 
but as bitter, perhaps, as ever any human bein^ can have 
suffered who has survived it," — ^that these things should 
happen at this time of day, and to a man actually living 
amon^ us, is, indeed, cause for wonder and surprise. 

The key to the whole we take to be that the author 
was ab initio a little mad. It may seem, at first sight, 
unfeeling in us to speak in this way of a person still 
alive — but if a man chooses to publish his feelings and 
proceedings, he must expect them to be discussed freely. 
He has made the public his minute confidant, and the 
public, consequently, has a right to make remarks on the 
matter confided. Besides, we do not at all mean physical 
madness — ^that calamity which is sq awful that it ought 
never to be spoken of but with the utmost tepderness and 
forbearance ;— w^ allude only to that degree of peculi- 
arity which subjects its possessor to be, in conversational 
language, called toad^which renders his actions utterly 
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diffieire&t fnun tbose of a(her people, and prevents their 
being aeoounted for on common principles. 

The author begins his extraordinary narrative with the 
causes which occasioned his eloping from school — from 
which arose his subsequent sufferings. These sufferings 
from hunger occasioned, some years after, an affection of 
the stomadi wfiich ullimateiy became so intensely painful , 
that he ftew to excesses in opium, — ^which he had before 
used more moderately ,-— as an alleviation. He therefore - 
recounts the circumstances which led to sufferings so 
unusual, especially in one of his condition in life. He 
was» it appears, early a remarkable proficient; in Greek 
— but we will give his early history in hjs own words. 
His style is 'sometimes a little peculiar, but certainly 
eloquent and rapid : — 

My &bher died, when I was about sefen yean old, nmi left me to 
the «are of four giAardianB* I was sent to various schods, great and 
anall ; vtiA vas veiy early distinguished for my classical attainments* 
•ipedaUy for my knowledge of Greek. At tibirteen,! wrote Greek with 
ease ; and at fifteen, my command of that language w^ so greats tiial 
I not only composed Greek verses in lyric metzes, but could converse in 
Greek fluency, an# without embanrassment^an accomplishment which I 
have nU since met iiHMi in any scholar of my fanes, and which, in my case, 
waa oii4ng to the practice of daUy reading off Uie newspq)er into the best 
Greek Icoukl furnish extempore' for the necessity of ransacking my 
memory and invenlion, for aU sorts and comlwations of periphrastic ex- 
pHS9m«9,M equivatei?^ j^a^^r^ &c^ 

gave me a compass of diction which would nerer have been called out by a 
dull translation pf n^oral essays, &c. " That boy," said one of my 
masters, pointing the attention of a stranger to me, "that boy could 
hanmgue an Athenittn mob, better than you or I could address an Eng^ 
Sih one." jg[e w^pkoiiomed me ypOk tidf eulogy, wa^ a i^h^f " and 
fL ripe and good one:" and of all my tutors, was the onlv one whom I 
kkved or reverenced. Unfortunately forme (and, as I afterwards learn- 
ed, 4o 4iiJ8 wortiiy maa*8 great indignaAion), I was/ tranrferred to the 
ctof^ ^nt jof all^ekfte^^ who was in a pei|M^liial panic, lest I shduld ex- 
pose ids ignorance ; and finally, to that of a respectable scholar, at the * 
neadof a g^at sdhool on an ancient foundation. This man had been ap- 
paiated to toa dtoalien by " ■ CoUege, Odbrd ; and waaa sound, 

^fa^-buQt ^el?v, but (Mk^ n^^et men, wiiom X have known from th^t 

N « 
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Colleg^c, coarse, clumsy, and inelegant. A miserable contrast he presented, 
in my eyes, to the £tonian brilliancy of my fiivourite master : and be-' 
sides, he conld not disg^uise from my hourly notice, the poverty and mea- 
greness of his understanding. It is a bad thing for a boy to be, and to 
know himself, far beyond his tutorsi^ whether in knowledge or in power 
of mind. This was the case, so far as regarded knowledge at least, not 
with myself only : for the two boys who jointly with myself composed 
the first form, were better Grecians than the head-master, though not 
more elegant scholars, nor at all more accustomed to sacrifice to the 
Graces. When I first entered, I remember that we read Sophocles ; 
and it was a constant matter of triumph to us, the learned trium- 
virate of the first form, to see our * Archididascalus' (as he loved to 
be called) conning our lesson before we went up, and laying a regular 
train, with lexicon and grammar, for blowing up and blasting (as it were) 
any difficulties he found in the choruses ; whilst we never condescended 
to open our books until the moment of going up, and were generally em- 
ployed in writing epigrams upon his wig, or some such important matter* 
My two class-fellows were poor, and dependant for their future pros- 
pects at the university on the recommendation of the head-master : but 
I, who had a small patrimonial property, the income of which was' 
sufficient to support me at college, wished to be sent thither imme- 
diately. I make earnest representations on the subject to my guardians, 
but all to no purpose. One, who was more reasonable, and had more 
knowledge of the world than the rest) lived at a distance : two of the other 
three resigned all their authority into the hands of the fourth ; and this 
fourth, with whom I had to negotiate,^ was a trorthy man, in his way, but 
haughty, obstinate, and intolerant of all opposition to his will. After a 
certain number of letters and personal interviews, I found that I had 
nothing to hope for, not even a compromise of the matter, from my guar- 
dian: unconditional submission was what he demanded: and I prepared 
myself, therefore, for other measures. Summer was now coming on with 
hasty steps, and my seventeenth birth-day was fast apprpaching ; after 
which day I had sworn within myself, that I would no longer be num- 
bered amongst school-boys. —p. 15-18. 

He leaves the school^ accordingly — the' account of his 
escape from which is given with great spirit and effect — 
and goes into Wales ; — and here some of his adventures are 
described with a dash of humour which one would scarcely 
expect from the general tone of the narrfktive ; — especially 
his idea of writing in Greek to the Bishop of B — — (Ban- 
gor evidently) who had affronted him by cautioning a 
9i-devant servant in whose house he lodged against un- 
known lodgers, ** which at the same time/' he says, <* that 
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it would f umfsli some prestimptibn that I was no swindler, 
would also, I hoped, compel the Bishop to reply in the 
same language ; in which case, I doubted not to make it 
appear that if I was not so rich as his Lordship, I was a 
far better Grecian." — He does not write, however, but 
leaves his lodgings in dudgeon ; and, having exhausted 
his small stock of money, exists chiefly on blackberries, 
hips and haws. Sometimes he receives * casual hospital* 
ities' from persons to whom he makes his pen useful— 
among whom he describes a most interesting family 
" consisting of four sisters and three brothers, all grown 
up" — ^who entertain him most hospitably for three days 
during their parents' absence at an annual Methodist 
meeting at Carnarvon. He writes letters about prize- 
money for the sons, and on tenderer matters for the 
daughters — ^but at last the parents return, and, as might 
be expected, his " talent for writing love-letters wouli 
do as little to recommend him with two grave sexagena- 
rian Welch Methodhsts as his Greek Sapphics or Alcaics." 
— ^He leaves the family, therefore, and recommences his 
wanderings. All this is described with much delicate 
and graceful humour ;— but there is a little serious dia- 
tribe at the close against old age in general, on account 
of his treatment by the worthy progenitors of his * inte- 
resting family,* which we must say we think rather 
unreasonable. It is hardly to be expected that a papa 
and mamma should very much approve of the establish- 
ment in their family of " four grown-up daughters" of 
a wandering writer of billets-doux. 

But we must hasten to the more severe and striking 
part of his sufferings. The following is most extraor- 
dinary — for that is always our refrain concerning him 
— and, we think, almost terrific : — 

Soon after this, I contrived, by means which I must omit for want 
of room, to transfer myself to London. And now began the latter and 
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lieroer «ti^ of my long-sufferings ; wfthoat osiog a dbprofwrfioiwte ex* 
pression I might say, of my agony. For I now suffered, for upwards of 
sixteen weeks, the physical anguish df hunger in various degrees of in- 
tensity ; btit as bitter, peHiips, as ever any hnman being can have 
fnffeied who Uas survived it. I woiild not aeedlesftfy harass my 
reader's feelings^ by a detail of all that I endured : for extremities such 
as these, under any circumstances of heaviest misconduct or guilt, 
cannot he contemphited, even in descriplioo, without a rueful pity 
that is pidnful to the natural goodness c^ the human heart Let il 
suffice, at least on this occasion, to say, tjuit a few fragments of bread 
from the breakfast-table of one individual (who supposed me to be ill, 
but did tuft ldi6w of my beinjg in utter want), and these at uncertain 
idtervah, emistituted my whole support During the former part of my 
sufferings ^that is, generally in Wales, and always for the first two 
months in London) I was hoilseless and very seldom slept under a roof. 
To this constant exposure to the open air I ascribe it mainly, that I 
did not sink under my torments. Latterly, however, when colder and 
more inclement weather came on, and when, from the length of my 
sufferings, I had begun to sink into a more languishing condition,^ it was* 
110 doubt, fortunate forme, that the same person to whose breakfest^ 
table I had access, allowed me to sleep in a large unoccupied house^ 
oi which he was tenant. Unoccupiec^ I call it, for therq was no 
household or establishment in it ; nor any furniture, indeed, except 
a table, and a ft9w chairs. But I found, on taking possession of my 
new quarters, that the house already contained one single inmate^ a poor 
jfriendless child, apparently ten years old : but she seemed hunger-bitten ; 
and bufferings (k that sort often make chiMrett look older than they 
M^. From this forimte lihild I learned, that she had ^pt and liVi^ 
there alone^ for some time before I came: and great joy the poor erea- 
ture expressed, when she found that I was, in future, to be her com- 
panion through the hours of dfokness. 11)« hc/use ^s latge ; and, 
firom the Want of furniture, the S(dae of the i^ made a prbdigious echw*' 
ing on the spacious stair-case and hall ; and, 4unidst the real flesldy ills 
of cold, and, I fear, hunger, the forsaken child had found leisure to suf- 
ft^ ^Hl more (it appeared) ^m the self-eiHeated otae of gho6ts. 1 pro- 
mised her proteotiOB against all jg^hosts whatsoever: but, alas! I oould 
offer her no other assistance. We lay upon the floor, with a bundle of 
dursed law papers for a pillolW: but with no other covering tlian a sort 
of large horseman's cloak: afterwards, however, w^discovetled, in a gar- 
ret, an old sopha-cover, a small piece of rug, aitd sofaae fragments of other 
articles, which added a little to our warmth. The poor child crept close 
to me for warm'th, aMfor security against her ghostly enemies. When 
I was not matt than usually ill, I took her into my arms, so that, in 
general, she was tolerably wanu> lind often slept when I could not: for, 
during the last two months of my sufferings, I slept much in the day- 
^e, and was apt to fall into tra;nsient dozings at all hours. But my 
ifteep distressed me more than my watching : for, besides the tumultu^ 
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oBsnen of my dve^mt (whkli were onl/ not so awful as UioBe 
I shall have to describe hereafter as jmiduced W opium*) my sleep was 
nefer more than what U erf ed doj^-$U^; so uat I oould hesr myself 
moaning, and was often, as it seenied tb me, wakened suddenly by my 
own yoke ; and, about this time, a hideous sensation began to haunt 
me as SQon as I fell into a slumber, which has since returned upon me, 
at different periods of my life» m», a sort of twitching' (I know not where, 
bnt apiMrently about the region of the stomach,) which compelled me 
violently to throw out my feet for the sake of relieving it. This sensa- 
tion cfHning on as soon as I began to sleep, and the effort to relieve it 
constantly awaking me, at length I slept only from exhaustion ; and 
from increasing weakness (as I said before) I was constantly foiling 
asleep, and coofttantly awaking. Meantime^ the master of the house 
sometimes came in upon us suddenly, and very early, sometimes not till 
ten o*€locfc, sometimes not at aU« He was in constant fear (^bailiffs: 
improving on the plan of Cromwell, every night he slept in a different 
quarter of London ; and I observed that he never fhiled to examine 
through a private window, the appearance of those who knocked at the 
door, before he would allow it to be opened. He breakfasted alofle: 
indeed, his tea equipage would hardly have admitted of his haaawiing 
an invitation to a second person — any more than the quantity of escu- 
lent m^Uriel^ which, fof the most part, was little more than, a roll, or 
a km bisQuits, whiidi he had bought on hie road from the frfaoe where 
he had slept* Or, if he had asked a party, as I once learnedly and 6^ 
cetiottsly (^serv^ to him — ^the several members of it must have ifeed 
in the relation to each other (not M<e in any relation whatever) of sue-* 
cession, as the metaphysicians have t^ aod not of eo-existenee; in the 
relation of the parts of time, »nd not of the pajrts of space* During his 
breaklhst, I genendly contrived > reason for lounging in ; and, with an 
air of as much indifference as I could assume, took up such fragments 
i|a he had left^-eometimes, indeed, there were none at all. In doing 
tliis, I committed no robbery except upon the man himself, who was 
thus obliged (I believe) now and then to send out at noon for an extra 
biscuit ; for, as to the poor child, fh^ was never admitted into his study 
(tf I may give thet name to his chief depositary of parchments, law writ- 
ings, &c. ;) that room was to her the Blue-beard room of the house 
being regularly locked on his departure to dinner, about six o'clock, 
which usually was his final departure for the night. Wliether this chili) 
were an illegitimate daughter of Mr. -*— , or only a servant, I could 
not ascertain ; she did not herself know ; but oertainly she was treated 
altogether as a menial servant. No sooner did Mr. — *^, make hie 
appearance, thaA she went below stairs, brushed his shoe8,coat, &c. ; and 
exc^t when she was summoned to run an errand, she never emerged 
frem the dinnal iVutarus of the kitchens, &c., to the upper air, until 
my welcome knock at night called up her litde trembling footsteps to 
the front door. Of her life during the day-time> however, I knew lit* 
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tie but what I gathered from her own aebount at night ; for, as goon 
as the hours of business commenced, I saw that my absence would be 
acceptable * and, in general, therefore, I went oi9f and sate In the parks 
or elsewhere, until night*foll. 

But who, and what, meantime, was the master of the house Mmself ? 
Reader, he was one of those anomalous practitioners in lower depart- 
ments of the law, who — ^what shall I say? — ^who; on prudential reasons, 
or from necessity, deny themselves all indulgence in the luxury of too 
delicate a conscience : (a periphrasis which might be abridged consider- 
ably^ but that I leave to the reader^s taste :) in many walks of life, a 
conscience is a more expensive incumbrance than a wife or a carriage • 
and just as people talk of* laying down'* their carriages, so I suppbse 

my friend Mr. had " laid down'' his conscience for a time ; 

meaning, doubtless, to resume it as soon as he could afford it. The 
inner economy of such a man's daily life would present a most strange 
picture, if I could allow myself to amnse the reader at his expense. 
Even with my limited opportunities for observing what went on, I 
saw many scenes of London intrigues, and complex chicanery, "cycle 
and epicycle, orb in orb," at which I sometimes smile to this day— ^and 
at which I smiled then in spite of my misery. My situation, however, 
at that time gave me little experience, in my own person, of any quali- 
ties in Mr. * s character but such as did him honour ; and of his 
whole strange composition, I must forget every thing, but that towards 
me he was obliging, and, to the extent of his power, generous. 

That power was not, [indeed, very exten^ve ; however, in common 
with the rats, I sate rent free ; and, as Dr. Johnson has recorded, that 
he never but once in his life had as much wall-fruit as he could eat, so 
let me be grateful, that on that single occasion I had as large a choice 
of apartments in a London mansion as I could possibly desire. Except 
the Bhie-beard room, which the poor child believed to be haunted, all 
others, from the attics to the cellars, were at our service ; " the world 
was all before us ;** and we pitched our tent for the ni^ht in any spot 
we chose. This house I have already described as a large one ; it 
stands in a conspicuous situation, and in a well-known part of London. 
Many of my readers will have passed it, I doubt not, within a few hours 
of reading this. For myself I never fail to visit it when business draws 
me to London ; about ten o'clock this very night, August 15, 1821f 
being my birth-day — I turned aside from my evening walk, down Ox- 
ford-street, purposely to take a glance at it : it is now occupied by a re- 
spectable fiEimily ; and, by the lights in the front drawing-room, I observ- 
ed a domestic party assembled perhaps at tea, and apparently cheerful 
and gay. Marvellous contrast in my eyes to the darkness^cold — 
silence — and desolation of that same house eighteen years ago^ when 
its nightly occupants were one famishing scholar, and a neglected child. 
— Her, by the bye, in after years, I vainly endeavoured to trace. Apart 
from her situation, she was not what would be called an interesting 
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duM : die wai neither pretty, nor qtrick in underttanding', ndr remaric* 
ably pleasing in manners. But, ihank God ! even in tboee years I 
needed not the embellishments of novel-accessaries to conciliate my affec- 
tions ; plain human natare, in its humblest and most homely apparel, was 
enough for me : and I loved the ehild because she was my partner in 
wretchedness. If she is now living, she is probably a mother, with 
children of her own ; but, as I have said, I could never trace her. — 

p. 36-46. 

This is sufficiently strange — ^but we must continue the 
extract, long as it is ; for what follows is, in our view, 
still more so :■— 

•r:j 
This I regret, but another person there was at that time, whom I 
have since sought to trace with far deeper earnestness, and with &r 
deeper sorrow at ray failure. This person was a young woman, and one 
of that unhappy class who subsist upon the wages of prostitution. I 
feel no shame, nor have any reason to feel it, in avowing, that I was 
then on familiar and friendly terms with many women in that unfortu- 
nate condition. The reader needs neither smile at this avowal, nor 
frown. For, not to remind my classical readers of the old Latin pro- 
verb — ' Sine Cerertf &c., it may well be supposed that in the existing 
state of my purse, my connexion with such women could not have been 
an impure one. But the truth is, that at no time of my life have I been 
a person to hold myself polluted by the touch or approach of any crea« 
ture that wore a human shape : on the contrary, from my very earliest 
youHi it has been my pride to converse familiarly, more SocnUieo^ with 
, all human beings, man, woman, and child, that chance might fling in 
my way : a practice which is friendly to the knowledge of human na- 
ture, to good feelings, and to that frankness of address which becon^es a 
man who would be thought a philos(^her. For a philosopher should 
not see with the eyes of the poor limitary creature calling himself a man 
of the world, and filled with narrow and self-regarding prejudices of 
birth and education, but should lode upon himself as a Catholic crea- 
ture, and as , standing in an eqns^ relation to high and low — ^to edu- 
cated and uneducated, to the guilty and the innocent. Being myself 
at that time of necessity a peripatetic, or a walker of the streets, I 
naturally fell in more firequently with those female peripatetics who 
are technically called Street-walkers. Many of those women had occa- 
sionally taken my part against watchmen who wished to drive me off 
the steps of houses where I was sitting. But one amongst them, the 
one on whose account I have at all introduced this subject — yet no I 

let me not class thee. Oh noble-minded Ann , with that order 

of women ; let me find, if it be possible, some gentler name to desig- 
nate the condition of her to whose bounty and compassion, minister- 
ing to my necessities when all the world had forsaken me, I owe it 
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that I am at tbb tim alive«— For many w^ 11^ walM a* ii%to 
with this pofV fnendtesa girl up and d««m Oxford-street, or had rested 
with her on attqia and under ^ shelter of porticos* She could not be 
so old as mym^i she told me» indeed^ that she had not completed her 
sixteenth yean By such queatieiis as my interest about her proDB^ted» 
I had ipradually drawn forth her simple history. Her*8 was a case of 
ordinary oocurrence (as I have since had reason to think)* and one 
in which, if London beneficence had better adapted its arrangements 
to meet it, the power of the law might oftener be interposed to protect, 
and to avenge. But the stream of London charity flows in a channel 
which though deep and mighty, is yet noisdess and underground ; not 
obvious or readily accessible to poor houseless wanderers : and it cannot 
be denied that the outside air and framework of London society is harsh, 
emel, and repulsive. In any case, however, I saw that part of her 
faijuries ndght easily have been redressed : and 1 urj^ed her often and 
•anmstly to lay her complaint before a magistrate t friendless as 
Ihe WMi I assured her that she would meet with immediate at^ 
tention: and ihat English justice^ which was no respecter of persons, 
wxnrid speedily and amply avenge her on the brutal ruffian who had 
plundered her little property* She promised me often that she would ; 
but she delayed taking tibte steps I pointed out from time to time ; for 
she was timid and dejected to a degree wluch showed how deeply sor- 
row had taVin hold of her youtig heart : and perhaps she thought justly 
that the most upright judge, and the most righteous tribunals, could do 
nothing to repair her heaviest wrongs. Something, however, would 
perhaps have been done: for it had been settled between us at lenglih, 
but unhappily on the very last time but one that I was ever to see her, 
that in a day or two we should go together befbre a magbtrate, and 
that I should speak on her behalf. This litde service it was destined, 
htvwever, that I should never realise. Meantime, that which ^te ren* 
dered to me, and whidk was greater than I could ever have repaid her, 
mui this :"-<>ne night, ivhen we.Were pacing slowly along Oxford-street, 
andaiber aday whenlhad frlimof^thaaueuaQy illatidMnt,Ire<)tte8ted 
her to turtt off witii me ic^ St^io-square : ihiliher we went ; aivd we 
eate down on the steps of a house, which, to tibis hour, I never pasA 
without a pang ^grief, and an inner attt <f homage to the sjHrit of that 
uidappy giri, in memory of the noble acHoA which she t^ere pei^mned. 
Suddenly, as we sate, I grew much w^irae : I had been leaning my 
heed against her bosom ; and all at once I sank fnxok her arms and ftk, 
backwards on the steps. From the sensations I then had, I felt an 
hmer conviction of the livelbst Idnd that without some powerfed and re- 
viving stimulus, I should either have died on the spot— or should at 
least have sunk to a pmnt of exhaustion from which all reftscent 
"under my frien^Bess ctrcumstances would soon have become hopeless^ 
Then it was, at this crisis of my fiite, Khat my poor orphan companioa-*- 
who had herself met with little but injuries in this woM^stretched out 
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A sikvliif taad to Milk Utti^iii^ ft try <if tmtor^ Ink whS^itk mm^ai^ 
dtUf, fliw iviii loir iift»OxAirl»MrMt» tdiil ik Iws IhMi thiti eottld b9 
kllag^ied, vetnriied to like «ril^ a ^Ms ef fim #HN; lilid Mplees, tlttt 
aeted ttpomnj empty fltoifliiA (ntkh Kt tbiit time vrolMtiavei^jecfM fdl 
4dlM fbdd) with All iii»tliii<lili«*c«8 pso^f of rMMMMir and !bf tidi 
fkwi tito }gtmif0m gfirt wHJMot a ttittimUf paid «iiiet)ff her own lMMnM# 
pune lit a ttee-Mbe it mnembet^d t^wfMfii «he hud loaMety wheve- 
witiil to pwchase ^ bare necesflaries of ift, and when Ait coaid faav« 
BO reason to expiMst lliat I ahoiihl ever he aMe to veimbarae htr.^ 



M«M 



CHi ! yoQthAil beaefectrem ! how often fin sueoeedinjf y«M^ standing in 
flolitarjr places, and thinkhif of thee with gprief d heart and perftct lore, 
hov often hate I iHshed tiiat, as in ancient timet the enrse of a fhther 
Waa beliewd to hate a atipeniatunti power, and to purane its objeM 
with a fatal neeeesity of Belf-ftdfilment^'-^Ten m the lienedhstieii of 
a heait oppi^ened with fpratitode, miglit have a like preroKatire ; might 
have power g;iren to it horn above to chate«'-to hMUit<-*to wajojay*^ 
to orertafce«*«to pttnue diee into die central daricness of a London bra* 
tiie]» or (if ft wvie peseibfe) into the darknew of the fraTt'^'^tiwre to 
awaken ifaee with an aatfaentib message of peace and forgiveness^ and of 
final reoondiiation 1—^ 464SS. 

There ore many persons who will think this romantic 
and extravagant — many \v^ho will regard it as coarse and 
revolti^g^ — but, for our own part» W€ fully enter iirto 
tod gb Hijiiig with the author *s feelings. We ndther 
** smile" nor ** frowtf*— we only sigh at his connection 
wilb these uafortmnlites. We think his j^ure of the 
otife t© whom h« 'Was so mwch ittdebted truly touching 
and pathetic ; and we do not al all consider his idea of 
the benefit as ove(r-rftted-^Tidtiig» m it wm» wiih n 
feIl6W-^&(ttffi»«r the scanty and truelly-earned bread of 
promiscuous prostitution. 

The author, at last, seems to conceive what, one would 
think, must have struck him from the first — namely, that 
his readers must wonder that, with his connections and 
qualities, he should have suflfered such extremity of want. 
He thus accounts for it — but in a way, which we con- 
fess is, to people of this world; not very satisfactory;— 

In fto mighty a world as London, it will surprise my readers that I 
thould not have found some means of staving off the last extremities 
of peniiTy : and it will strike them that two resources at least must have 



been <^peii to met-*^., eifji0r to seek assUtance from the fmtfds i)f my 
fa&lily» or to tora mj youthful talentt and attMsmeiits.iQto some ckunr 
nel of peouiiiary Emolument, As to the first course, I may observe,, 
generally, ^hat utet I dreaded beyond all oliier evils was the chance of 
being fedaimed by my guaidians ; not doubting that whatever power 
the law gave them wxHild have been enfofced aptinst me to the utmost : 
that is, to the extremity of forcibly restoring me to the school which I 
had quitted: a rest<HratMm which as it would in my eyes have been a 
dishonour, even if submitted to voluntarily, could not fail, when ex-, 
torted from me in contempt and defiance! of my known Wishes tind> 
efforts, to have been a huisiiliation worse to me than death, aud which 

i 

would indeed have terminated in death. I was, therefore, shy enough 
of applying for assistance even in those quarters where I was sure of 
receiving it*-at the risk of furnishing my guardians with any cine for 
recovering me. But, as to London in particular, though, doubtless, 
my fiither had in hia life-time had many friends there, yet (as tenyears 
Isatd pasted dnce his death) I remembered few of them even by name; 
and never having seen London before, except once for a few hours, I 
knew not the address of even those few. To this mode of gaining help, 
therefore, in part the difficulty, but much more the paramount fear 
which I have mentioned, habitually indisposed me. In regard to the 
other mode, I now fe,el half inclined to join my reader in wondering that 
I should have overlooked it. As a corrector of Ghreek proofs (if in no 
o^er Way,) I might doubtless have gained enough for my slender wants. 
Such an office as this I could have discharged with an exemplary and 
punctual accuracy that would soon have gained me the confidence of my 
employers. But it must not be forgotten that, even for such an office 
as fiiis, it was necessary that I should first of all have an introduction 
to some respectable publisher: and this I had nd means of obtaining. 
To say the truth, however, it had never once occurred ta me to think 
of literary labours as a source of profit. No mode sufficiently speedy of 
obtaining money had ever occurred to me, but that of borrowing it on 
the strength of my future claims and expectations. This mode I sought 
by every avenue to compass : and amongst other persons I applied to a 
Jew named D ^p. 54-57. 

He ultimately becomes reconciled — he does not say 
by what means — to his friends. We cannot, however, 
forbear extracting the following beautiful and touching 
anecdote : — ^the unhappy sufferer is on his way to Eton, 
to procure the assistance of a young friend in his nego- 
tiations with the Jews : — 

It was past eight o'clock when I reached the Gloucester coffee-house, 
and, the Bristol mail being on the point of going off, I mounted on the 
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outside. The fine fluent mo^Km of this mail 80on laid me asleep : It is 
sonewliat remafkable, that the fint casj or lefrethingf sleep which I 
had enjoyed for some months, was on the outside of a mail coach — a 
bed which, at this day, I find rather an uneasy one. Coilneeted with 
this ^leep was a little incident, which served, as hundreds of others did 
at that time, to convince me how easily a man who has never been in 
any great distress, may pass through life without knowing, in his own 
person at least, any thing of the possible goodness of the human heart — 
or, as I must add wi<ii a sigh, of its possible viieness. So tiuck a cxU" 
tain of manners is drawn over the features and expression of men*s 
natures, that to the ordinary observer, the two extremities, and the 
infinite field of varieties which lie between them, are all confounded— 
the vast and multitw&nous compass of their several bannoniea reduced 
to the meagre outline of differences expressed in the gamut or alphabet 
of elementary sounds. The case was this : for the first four or five 
miles from London, I i&nnoyed my fellow-passenger on the roof by 
occasionally falling against him when tl^ eoedi gave a lufch to his side ; ' 
and indeed, if the road had been less smooth and level tiian it is, I should 
have fallen off from weakness. Of this annoyance he complained 
heavily, as perhaps in the same circumstances most people would ; he 
expressed his complaint, however, more morotely than die occasion 
seemed to warrant ; and^ if I had parted with him at that moment, I 
should have thought of him (if I had considered it worth while to think 
ofhimatall) as a sarlyand almost blrutal fellow. However» I was 
conscious Hiat I had given Inm some cause for complaint : and, .there- 
fiore, I apologized to him, and assured him I would do what I could to 
avoid failing asleep for the future ; and, at the same time, in as few 
words as possible, I explained to him 1;hat I was ill and in a weak state 
from long suffering ; and tiiat I c<Mild net afford at that time to fake an 
inside place. The man*s manner changed, upon hearing this explana- 
tion, in an instant: and when I next woke for a minute from the noise 
and lights of Honnsiow (for in spite of my wishes and efforts I had fallen 
asleep again within two minntes from the time I had spoken to Mm,) I 
found that he had put his arm round me to protect me from falling off; 
and for the rest of my journey he behaved to me with the gentleness of 
a woman, so that at length, I almost lay in his arms : and this was the 
more kind, as he coukl not have known that I was not going the whole 
way to Bath or Bristol, p. 6ir6§, 

But we must pass on to the opium part of the story 
— ^for, with all these formidable extracts, we find that 
we have said nothing about that yet. In this part of 
the book there is to be observed a very curious contra- 
diction between the lingering love for the terrible drug, 
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and the ieiuie ftf tbe hdrinm wtubh its mpe 
The author speaks of the * Pleasures of Opium ' and of 
* the Paios of Opium>' but the former topic is evidently 
discussed much the more con amore. He talks of the 
" accursed chain that fettered him-* of *• unwholesome 
dews upon the forehead" — and " lips baked and parched 
with fovtr"*^aiid he gives deaerip^ons of tunmltuous^nd 
horrible sufferings of mind brought on by this dreadful^ 
practice. But, in a moment, he wiU turn round and ex- 
pBtiate in ecstatic terms on the ii^lighU which jt pro* 
cured him — and will abuse in no very measured manner all 
and sundry who have said a word in detraction of his 
false favourite. Like a piqued lover^ be will allow no 
<>ne to abuse his mistress but himself. And, at the last 
he leaves us in doubt whether he would recommend 
us instantly to begin to folloiw his examplji, pr to 
shun it as we would those, pains of damnation to which 
bis iippoAT to have been comparable. We are far from 
using this phrase irreverently ^^^eome of the. SM&rii»ga 
described in this book are indeed almost beyond any we 
can oonceive of this world. 

Our autiior begins by asserting tike praetlto otofiMm" , 
eating to be much more general than is at all supposed. 
He plves 9^ Ust of liords, Deans* and philo3og^her$ whp 
indulge in it— but each being designated only thus ^-»~-y 
'We confess we are too ignorant of the confraternity to be 
able to fill up the blanks. There is^ne individual, however^ 
whose name though not given, cannot be mistaken* It is 
that of one who, if not in our judgment very distinguished, 
is at least very widely known, in the paths of literature 
and philosophy. Our author av^rs that " gin a* tales be 
true" this person far exceeds him in the quaiiitity of opium 
which he consumes, — although he owns to 820 grains 
of opiumtor eight thousand drops of laudanum per day ! 
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If it be (aite that the inditidiial alhided to <* grteUy 

exceeds" this very liberal allowance, we think It goes 
far towards accounting for the hitherto unaccountable 
poetry and metaphysics with which he has puzzled the 
comprehension of the public in general, and of the cri- 
tics in particular. 

Nor is this practice, accordingto our author, confined to 
the upper classes of society.— He says that some years 
ago, he was informed at Manchester* ^* that the work- 
people were rapidly getting into the practice of opium- 
eating ; so much so, that on a Saturday afternoon the 
counters of the druggists were strewed with pills of one, 
two, or three grains, in preparation for the known de- 
mand of the evening* The immediate occasion of this 
practice was the lowness of wages, which, at that time 
would not allow them to indulge in ale or spirits : and, 
wages rising, it may be thought that this practice 
would cease : but I do not readily believe that any man, 
having once tasted the divine luxuries of opium, will 
afterwards descend to the gross and mortal enjoyments 
<rf alcohol." 

Our author is very minute in his reminiscences of his 
first talcing opium. He was suffering under excrucia- 
ting rheumatic pains in the head from having slept 
with his hair wet, and by chance he was recommended to 
take opium as a remedy : — after a minute description of 
the shop and ahopofifcan witere and from whom he bought 
firs dose, he thus proceeds : — 

Arrived at my lodgings, it may be be supposed that I lost pQt a moment 
In takiQg the quantity prescribed . I was necessarily i^nomnt of the whole 
art and mystery of opium-taking : and, what I took, I took under every 
disadvantage. But I took it: — and in an hour, oh! Heavens! what a 
revulsion ! what an upheaving, from its lowest depths, of the inner apirit ^ 
what an apocalypse of the world within me] That my pains hs4 va- 
nished, was now a trifle in my eyes : — this negative effect was jBwaUowed 
up in the immensity of those positive effects which had opened before me 
the abyss of divine enjoyment thus suddenly revealed. Here was 
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a paoMea^'-a ^fjuuin Ky«flrh>dic for all human woes : here was the secret o( 
happiness, about which philosophers had disputed for so many ages, at 
once discovered : happiness might now be bought for a penny, and car- 
ried in the waistcoat pocket : portable ecstasies might be ha^ corked 
up in a pint bottle : and peace of mind could be sent down in gallons 
by the mail coach. But, if I talk in this way, the reader will think I am 
laughing : and I can assure him, that nobody will laugh long who deals 
much with opium : its pleasures even are of a grave and solemn com- 
plexion ; and in his happiest state, the opium-eater cannot present him- 
self in the character of t Allegro; even then, he speaks and thinks as 
becomes H Penseroso, Nevertheless, I have a very reprehensible way of 
jesting at times in the midst of my own misery : and, unless when I am 
checked by some more powerful feelings, I am afraid I shall be guilty uf 
this indecent practice even in these annals of suffering' or enjoyment. 
The reader must allow a little to my infirm nature in this respect : and 
with a few indulgences of that sort, I shall endeavour to be as grave, if 
not drowsy, as fits a theme like opium, so anti-mercurial as it really is, and 
so drowsy as it is falsely reputed. 

Andjfb^t, one word with respect to its bodily effects : for upon all that 
has been hitherto written on the subject of opium, whether by travellers 
in Turkey (who may plead their privilege of lying as an old immemorial 
right), or by professors of medicine, writing ex cathedrdf — I have but one 
emphatic criticism to pronounce — Lies ! lies ! lies ! — I remember once, 
in passing a book-stall, to have caught these words from a page of 
some satiric author : — "By this time I became convinced that the London 
newspapers spoke truth at least twice a week, viz., on Tuesday and Sa. 

turday^ and might safely be depended upon for — • the list of bank. 

rupts." In like manner, I do by no means deny that some truths have 
been delivered to the world in regard to opium : thus it has been repeated- 
ly afiirmed by the learned, that opium is a* dusky brown in colour ; 
and this, take notice, I grant : secondly, that it is rather dear ; which 
also I grant: for in my time, East-India opium has been three guineas 
a pound, and Turkey eight: and thirdly, that if youv eat a good deal 
of it, most probably you must— —do what is particularly disagreeable 
to any man of regular habits, viz., die. These weighty propositions 
are, all and singular, true : I cannot gmnsay tiiem : and truth ever was 
and will be, commendable. But in these tiuree theorems, I believe we have 
exhausted the stpck of knowledge as yet accumulated by man on the sub- 
ject of opium. And therefore, worthy doctors, as there seems to be 
room for further discoveries, stand aside, and allow me to come forward 
and lecture on this matter. 

First, then, it is not so much affirmed as taken for granted, by all who 
ever mention opium, formally or incidentally, that it does, or can, pro- 
duce intoxication. Now, reader, assure yourself meo periculo, that no 
quantity of opium ever did, or could intoxicate. As to the tincture of 
opium (commonly called laudanum) that might certainly intoxicate if a 
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Bian could bear to take enough of it ; but whj ? because it oontaiiis so 
much proof spirit, and not because it contains somudi opium. But crude 
opium, I affirm peremptorily, is incapable of produdng any state of body 
at ail resembling that which is produced by alcohol ; and not in degree 
only incapable, but even in hirid: it is not in the quantity of its effects 
merely, but in the quality, that it differs altogether. The pleasure 
given by wine is always mounting, and tending to a crisis, after which 
it declines: that from opium, when once generated, is stationary for 
eight or ten hours : the first, to borrow a technical distinction from me- 
dicine, is a case of acute— the second, of chronic pleasure : the one is a 
flame, the other a steady and equable glow. But the main distinction lies 
in this, that whereas wine disorders the mental Acuities, opium, on the 
contrary (if taken in a proper manner), introduces amongst them the 
most exquisite order, legislation, and harmony. Wine robs a man of 
his self-possession ; opium greatly invigorates it. Wine unsettles and 
clouds the judgment, and gives a preternatural brightness, and a rivid 
exaltation to the contempts and the admirations, the loves and the ha- 
treds, of the drinker: opium, on the contrary, communicates serenity 
and equipiHse to all the faculties, active or passive and with respect 
to the t^E^r and moral feelings in general, it gives simply that sort 
of vital warmth which is approved by the judgment, and which would 
probably always accompany a bodily constitution of primeval or antedilu- 
vian health. Thus, for instance, opium, like wine, gives an expan- 
sion to the heart and the benevolent affections : but then with this re- 
markable difference, that in the sudden developement of Idnd-hearted- 
ness which accompanies inebriation there is always more or less of a 
maudlin character, which exposes it to the contempt of the by-stander. 
Men shake hands, swear eternal friendship, and shed tears— no mor- 
tal knows why ; and the sensual creature is clearly uppermost. But 
the expansion of the benigner feelings, incident to opium, is no febqle 
access, but a healthy restoration to that state which the mind woidd 
naturaHy recover upon the removal of any deep-seated irritation of pain 
that had disturbed and quarrelled with the impulses of a heart origin- 
ally just and good. True it is, that even wine, up to a certain point, 
and with certain men, rather tends to exalt and to steady the intellect: 
I myself, who have never been a great wine-drinker, usied to find that 
half a dozen glasses of wine advantageously affected the fiiculties— 
brightened and intensified the consciousness — and gave to the mind a 
feeling of being '* ponderibus liberata suis :'* and certainly it is most ab- 
surdly said, in popular language, of any man, that he is diepdepd in 
liquor: for on the contrary, most men are disguised by sobriety ; and 
it is when they are drinking (as some old gentieman says in Atheaenus), 
that menMvTiTf i/bt^Avi^iwiy omvic «^(v — display themselves in their true com- 
plexion of character ; which surely is not disguising themselves. But 
still, wine constantly leads a man to the brink of absurdity andextrava- 
VoL. II. Part i, O 
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gxnce ; and, beyond a certain point, it is sure toTolatize and to disperse 
the intellectual energies, whereas opium always seems to compose what 
has been a^tated, and to concentrate what had been distracted. In 
short, to sum up all in one word, a man who is inebriated, or tending 
to inebriation, is, and feels that he is, in a condition which calls up into 
supremacy the merely human, too often the brutal, part of his nature : 
but the opium-eater (I speak of him who is not suffering' from any dis- 
ease, or other remote effects of opium) feels that the diviner part 
of his nature is paramount ; that is, the moral affections are in a state of 
cloudless serenity ; and over all is the great lig-ht of the majestic 
intellect. — ^p. 89-97. 

Next follows a diatribe against Turkish travellers in 
general, and the author of Anastasius in particular, for 
the foul manner in which they have slandered the cha- 
racter of the " divine dnig." The latter person might, 
however, says our author, were it not for his * grievous 
misrepresentation' on this subject, be taken for an opium- 
eater, * by his wit' — ^for he of the confessions seems 
strongly inclined to monopolize all qualities and powers 
in favour of those who devour opium ; at least, in 
despite of all he says in its dispraise, we suspect that 
at. the bottom of his heart he has considerable contempt 
for all who cannot conveniently consume 5 or 6000 
drops of laudanum in the four and twenty hours. 

But we must hq^ten to the ' pains of opium.' In the 
year 1812, the author was established in a remote and 
mountainous part /)f England— (Westmoreland, it ap- 
pears from the context, for the author evidently insinu- 
ates that he id a lay brother of the redoubted frater- 
nity of the Lakers) — ^taking opium and studying German 
metaphysics.— Mercy on us ! — opium and German Me- 
taphysics !— as if either of them singly were not enough 
to upset the brain of any half-dozen of human beings. 
In this retreat he is accidentally visited by a Malay-— 
whom he supposed to be passing to a sea-port which 
was some miles distant. We shall extract the account 
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of thfe visit ;— both from the extreme poWer with which 
the description is given, and from its being introductory 
of the op]fum*visi<m which we purpose td transcribe, 
ad otie of tH^ shortest, and most easily extracted as a 
whole :— 

Thrs^i^aiit'who optfotd the door to \aai wai a yming' girl bora and 
htad ftttitfnj^t th^ ittottntailitf, wM had n(^«r seen an Asiatic dretro of any 
iXHtk: his turbtkb, thth^lbre, confounded her not a litUe : and, as it turned 
ottf 'tblit his fittainments' in English were exactly of the same extent ai 
herd ih^he Mkljiy, ther^ turned to be an itiipassable gidf fixed between 
all ccMtlihi^ation of ideas, if eiliier party had happened to possess any. 
Ih this dilemma^ the girl, recollecting tlie repnted learning of her master, 
(ahd, doubtless, giving me credit fol- a knowledge of all the languages of 
lift^ eHHh; besides, perhaps, a few of the liinar ones), came and gave me to 
Uttdei^i^tid that' there was a sort of demoti below, whom she clearly ima* 
gined that my art cotdd exorcise from the house. I did not imme>- 
dfately go down : but, when I did, the group which presented itself, 
arranged as it was by accident, tiiough not very elaborate, took hold 
of my fancy and my eye in a way that none of die statuesque attitudes 
exhibited in the ballets at the Opera House, though so ostentatiously com- 
plex, had ever done* In a cottage Idtcheii, but pannelled on tl^ wall 
with dark wood that from age and rubbing resembled oak, and looking 
more like a rustic hall of entrance than a kitchen, stood the Malay—- his 
taiban and toose trowsers of dingy white reUeved upon the dark panel- 
ling : he (ad pkiced himself nearer to the girl than she seemed to relish ; 
though her native spirit of mountain intrepidity contended with the feeling 
of simple awe which her countenance expressed as she gazed upon the 
ttgervcat- before her. And a more strildng pieture there could not be 
imagined, thantiie beautiful English face of the girl, and its exquisite fair- 
ness, together with her erect and independent attitude, contrasted with 
the sallow and bilious skin of the Malay, enamelled or veneered widi 
niategany, by nmriae air, his small, fierce, restiesBeyes, thin lips, slavisk 
gestures and adorations. Half-hidden by the ferodons looldng Malay, 
was a litde chUd from a nei^bourii^ cottage who had crept in after 
him, and was now in the act of reverting its head, and gazing upwards 
at the turbao and the fiery eyes beneath it, whilst with one hand he 
paught at the dress of the young woman for protection. My knowledge 
(^the Oriental tongues is not remarkably extensive, beii^ indeed confined 
to two words—the Arabic word for barley, and the Turkish for opium 
(madjoonX whidi I have learnt from Anastasius. And, as I had neither a 
Malay dictionary, nor even Adelung's 3Hthridate9, which might have 
helped me to a few words, I addressed him in some lines from the 
Biad i ocmsidering that^ of such languages as I pos^ssed, Greek,, in 
point of longitude, came geographically nearest to an Oriental on^ 

O it 
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He wonhipped me in a most de?out manner, and replied in what 
I suppose was Malay. In this way I saved my reputation with 
my neighbours : for the Malay had no means of betraying the secret. He 
lay down upon the floor for about an hour, and then pursued his journey. 
On his departure, I presented him with a piece of opium. To hhn, as 
an Orientalist, I concluded that opium must be £uniliar : and the ex- 
pression of his face convinced me that it was. Nevertheless, I was struck 
with some little consternation whenl«awhim suddenly raise his hand to 
his mouth, and (in the school-boy phrase) bolt tiie whole, divided into 
three pieces, at one mouthful. The quantity was enough to kill three 
dragoons and their horses : and I felt some alann for the poor creature : 
but what could be done ? I had given him the opium in compassion for his. 
solitary life, on recollecting that if he had travelled on foot from London it 
must be nearly three weeks since he couldhave exchanged a thought with 
any human being. I could not think of violating the laws of hospitality, by 
having him seized and drenched with an emetic, and thus frightening 
him into a notion that we were going to sacrifice him to some English idol. 
No: there was clearly no help for it:— he took his leave: and for some 
days I felt anxious : but as I never heard of any. Malay being found 
dead, I became convinced that he was used to opium : and that I must 
have done him the service I designed, by giving him one night of respite 
from the pains of wandering, p. 129-134. 

The following extract relates to a period at some 
coQsiderable distance from the date of the foregoing — 
but time and space seem to be nothing in the visions 
caused by opium. We confess that the passage appears 
to us to be very terrible : — 

The Malay has been a fearful enemy for months. I have been every 
night, through his means, transported into Asiatic scenes. I know 
not whether others share in my feelings on this point : but I have often 
thought that if I were compelled to forego England, and to live in China 
and among Chinese nuumers and modes of life and scenery, I should 
go mad. The causes of my horror lie deep ; and some c^tiiem must be 
common to others. Southern Asia, in general, is the seat of awful 
images and associations. As the cradle of the human race, it would 
alone have a dim and reverential feeling connected with it. But there 
are otJier reasons. No man can pretend that the wild, barbarous, and 
capricious superstitions of Afriqa, or of savage tribes elsewhere, affect 
him in the way that he is affected by the ancient, monumental, cruel, 
and elaborate religions of Indostan, &c. The mere antiquity of Asiatic 
things, of their institutions, histories, modes of faith^ &c., is so impres- 
sive, that to me the vast age of the race and name overpowers the 
«ense of yoath in the individual. A young Chinese seems to me an 
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a;iited3uvian man renewed. Even Englishmen, though not bred in any 
knowledge of ftuch institutions, cannot but shudder at the mjrstic subfi- 
Huty of ca$tes that hare flowed apart, and refused to mix, through such 
immemorial tracts of time ; nor can any man fiiil to be awed by the 
names of the Ganges, or the Euphrates. It contributes much to these 
feeHngs, that southern Asia is, and has been for thousands of years, the 
part of the earth most swarming with human life ; the great officina 
gentium, Man is a weed in those regions. The vast empires also, 
into which the enormous population of Asia has always been cast, 
give a further sublimity to the feelings associated with all Oriental 
names or images. In China, over and above what it has in common 
with the rest of southern Asia, I am terrified by the modes of life, 
by the manners, and the barrier of utter abhorrence, and want of sym- 
pathy, placed between us by feelings deeper than I can analyze. I 
could sooner live with lunatics, or brute animals. AH this, and much 
more than I can say, or have time to say, the reader must enter into 
before he can comprehend the unimaginable horror which these dreams 
of Oriental imagery, and mythological tortures, impressed upon me. 
Under the connecting feeling of tropical heat and vertical sun-lights, 
I brought together all creatures, birds, beasts, reptiles, all trees and 
plants, usages and appearances, that are found in all tropical regions, 
and assembled them together in China or Indostan. From kindred 
feelings, I soon brought E2gypt and all her gods under the same law, 
I was stared at, hooted at, grinned at, chattered at, by monkeys, by 
paroquets, by cockatoos. I ran into pagados : and was fixed, for cen- 
turies, at the summit, or in secret rooms ; I was the idol, I was the priest ; 
I was worshipped ; I was sacrificed. I fled from the wrath of Brama 
through all the forests of Asia: Vishnu hated me : Seeva laid wait for 
me. I came suddenly upon Isis and Osiris : I had done a deed, they 
said, which the ibis and the crocodile trembled at. I was buried, for a 
thousand years, in stone coffins, with mummies and sphinxes, in narrow 
chambers at the heart of eternal pyramids. I was kissed with cancerous 
kisses, by crocodiles ; and laid confounded with all unutterable slimy 
things, amongst reeds and Nilotic mud. 

I thus give the reader some slight abstraction of my Oriental dreams, 
whichalways filled me with such amazement at the monstrous scenery, 
that horror seemed absorbed, for awhile, in sheer astonishment. 
Sooner or later, came a reflux of feeling that swallowed up astonish- 
ment, and left me, not so much in terror, as in hatred and abomina^ 
tion of what t saw. Over every form, and threat, and punishmient, , 
and dim sightless incarceration, brooded a sense of eternity and infi- 
nity that drove me into an oppression as of madness. Into these 
dreams only, it was, with one or two slight exceptions, that any 
circumstances of physical horror entered. All before had been moral 
and spiritual terrors. But here the main agents were ugly birds, or 
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makea^ or crocodiles; especially ilie last. The cursed croc^ila b^, 
quDc to me the object of more horror than alfoost all the rest, I w#s 
compelled to live with him; and (as was always the case ahnost in 
my dreams) for centuries. I^ escaped soinetimes, and found my- 
self in Chinese houses, with cane tables, .&c. All the feet of the 
tables, sofas, &c., soon became instinct with life: the abominable 
head of the crocodile, and his leering eyes, looked out at me, multi- 
plied into a thousand repetitions: and I stood loathing and fascinated. 
And so often did this hideous reptile haunt my dreams, that many 
tunes the very same dream was broken up in .the very same way : 
I heard gentle voices speaking to me (I hear every thing when I am 
sleeping) ; and instanUy I awoke: it was broad noon; and my c)ul- 
dren were standing, hand in hand, at my bed-side ; come to show 
me their coloured shoes or new frocks, or to let me see them dressed 
for going out. I protest that so awfiil was the transition jfrom the 
damned crocodile, and the other unutterable monsters and abortions 
of my dreams, to the sight of innocent human natures and of infancy, 
that, in the mighty and sudden revulsion of mind I wept, and could 
not forbear it, as 1 kissed their faces.— p. 1^-172. 

We really cannot preserve a tone of levity when we 
nead of suflferings like these^-which, we have not the 
slightest doubt, are perfectly and strictly true. We 
fear, also, we very much fear, that these inflictions, 
though infinitely diminished, have not entirely passed 
away. At the end of the confessions which were pub- 
lished last yee^f the aut}y>r left us, purposely, as he 
says, in the belief that he 'had shaken off this damned 
and terrible habit— <he even said that he had ** accom- 
plished what I never yet; heard attributed to any other 
man — untwisted almost to its final links the damned 
chain which fettered me." — But, by an appendix which 
is added to the present volume, it appears that those 
last links .were of much greater force, — that they had 
far firmer hold — than the unhappy sufferer believj^. 
*« In no long time," says^ he, ** aifter that paper was lyrit- 
ten, I became sensible that the effort which remained 
would cost me far more energy than I had anticipated.'' 
— He then proceeds to give an account of his struggles ; 
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and as they are more minutely detailed, so are tfa^ 

perhaps the most intensely interesting of any thing 
in this most interesting book .•^— Long as this article 
has stretched to, we must give the whole passage ;-^ 
it closes the volume : — 

Those who hftre read tiie Confeseioiis will have doied them with the 
impression that I had wholly renounced the use of Opimn. This im* 
piession I meant to convey : and that for two reasons : first, hecaiise the 
veiy act of deliberately recording such a state (^suffering necessarily pre- 
sumes in ihe recorder a power of surveying his own case as a cool spe* 
tator, and a degree of spirits for adequately describing it, which it wcuM 
be inconsistent to suppose in any person speaking from the station of an 
actual suffever: secondly, because I, who had descended from so large a 
quantity as 8000 drops to so small a one (comparativdiy speaking) a« 
a quantity ranging between 300 and 160drops, nught well suppose that 
the victory was in effect achieved* In suffering my readers therefore to 
think of me as of a reformed opium-^ater, I left no impression but what 
I shared myself; andj as may be seen, even this impression was left to 
be collected from the general t(me of the conclnsion» And not from any 
specific words^-which are in no instance at variance with the litend 
truth. — ^Kn no long time after that paper was written, I became senuble 
that the effort which remained would cost me far more energy than I 
bad anticipated ; and the necessity for making it was mere apparent 
every month. In particular I became aware of an increasing cal* 
lousness or defect of sensibility in the stomach ; and this I imagined 
might imply a schirrous state of that organ either formed or iofcok^ 
ing. An eminent physician, to whose kindness I was at that time deeply 
indebted, informed me that such a terminationof my case was not iwpwr 
Bible, though likely to be forestalled by a different termination, in the 
event of my continuing the use of opium. Opium therefore I resolved 
wholly to objure, as soon as I should find myself at liberty to boid my 
undivided attention and energy to this purpose. It was not however 
until the 24th of June last that any tolerable concurrence of facilities 
for such an attempt arrived. On that day I began my experiment^ 
having previously settled in my own mind that I would not flinch, 
but would ** stand up to the scratch*' — under any possible *' punish- 
ment;* I must premise that about 170 or I90 drops had been my 
(Ordinary albwance for many months: occasionally I had run up as 
high as 500; and once i^ear)y to 700: in repeated preludes to my 
final experiment I had also gone as low as 100 drops; but had found 
it impossible to stand it beyond the 4th day— which, by the way, I 
have always found more diflicult to get over than any of the preceding 
three. I went off under easy sail— 130 drops a day for 3 days: 00 
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the 4lJi I phmg^ at once to 80: Ibe miterj wUch I wm eaffered 
"took the conceit" out of me at once: and for aboat a month I con- 
tinaed off and on about this mark : Ihen I sunk to 60: and Ihe next 
^y to ■ n one at all. This was Ihe first day for neaily ten years 
tiiat I had existed without <^ium. I persevered in my abstinence 
for 90 hours ; i. e., upwards of half a week. Then I took^— -ask 
me not how much: say, ye seyerest, what would ye have done? then 
J abstained again: then took about £5 drops: then abstanied: and 
soon. 

Meantime the symptoms which attended my case for the first six 
weeks of the experiment were these :— enormous irritability and ex- 
citement of the whole system : tiie stomach in particular restored to 
a full feeling of vitality and sensibility; but often in great pain : un- 
ceasing restlessness night and day: sleep ^I scarcely knew what 

it was: 8 hours out of the 24 was the utmost I had, and that so 
agitated and shallow that I heard every sound lliat was near me: 
lower jaw constantly swelling: mouth ulcerated: and many other 
dbtressing symptoms that would be tedious to repeat ; amongst which 
however I must mention one, because it had never fiiiled to accom- 
pany any attempt to renounce cqihmir-viz., violent sternutation : tills 
now became exceedingly troublesome: sometimes lasting for 8 hours 
at once, and recurring at least twice or three times a day. 
I was not much surprised at this, on recollecting what I had some- 
where heard or read, that the membrane which lines the nostrils is « 
prolongation of that which lines the stomach: whence I believe are 
explained the inflammatory appearances about the nostrils of dram- 
drhikers. The sudden restoration of its original sensibility to the 
stomach expressed itself, I suppose, in this way. It is remarkable 
also that, during the whole period ai years through which I had taken 
<^um, I had never once caught cold (as the phrase is,) nor even the 
slightest cough. But now a violent cold attacked me, and a cough 
soon after. In an unfinished fragment of a letter begun about this 
time to — I find these words: "You ask me to write the — 
— — . Do you know Beaumont and Fletcher^s play of Thierry and 
Theodoret? There you will see my case as to sleep : nor is it much of 
an exaggeration in other features. — I protest to you that I have a greater 
influx of thoughts in one hour at present than in a whole year under 
the reign of opium. It seems as though all the thoughts which 
had been frozen up for a decad of years by opium, had now accord- 
ing to the old faUe been thawed at once— such a multitude stream 
in. upon me from all quarters. Yet such is my impatience and hideous 
irritabflity— that, for one which I detain and write down, 50 escape 
me ; in spite of my weariness from suffering and want of sleep, I cannot 
stand still or sit for 2 minutes together. 'I nunc, et versus tecum me- 
ditare canoros.* 
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At lUa steg« fimj experiment I lent to a neigUHmrinf 8arge<m, 
requestiiig^ that he would oome o¥er to tee me. In the eTenrng* he 
came : and after hriefly tMatg die case to him, I asked tins question ^— 
Whether he did not ti^nk that the opimn might have acted as a stnnu- 
his to the digeetire organs ; and that the present state of salfering in 
the stomach, which manifestly was the cause of the inability to sleeps 
might arise from ind^festion? His answer was— No: on the contrary 
he tliongfat that the suffering was caused by digestion itself— which 
should natural^ go on below the coosdonsness, but which from the 
unnatural state of the stomach, vitiated by so long a use of ofHom, was 
become distinetly perceptible. This opinion was plausiUe: and the 
unintermitting nature of the suffering' disposes me to think that it was 
true : for, if it had been any mere tm^^nlar affection of the stomach, 
it should naturally haye inteimitted occasionally, and constantly flue* 
tuated as to degree. The iatenti<m of nature, as manifested in the 
healthy state, obvioasly is— to withdraw from our notice all the vital 
motions, such as the drcnlation of Uie blood, the expansion and con- 
traction of the lungs» the peristahae action of the stomach, &c.; and 
opium, it seems, is able in this as in other instances to counteract her 
purposes.— By the advice of the surgeon I tried Utten: for a short* 
time these gnatly mitigated the feelings under which I laboored: but 
about the forty ^second day of the experiment the symptoms already no- 
ticed began to retire, and new <mes to arise of a ditifierent and far more 
totmentiiig class: under these, but with a few intervals of remission, I 
have since continued to suffer. But I dismbs them undescribed iw two 
reasons: 1st, because the mind revolts from retracing circumstantially 
any sufferings from which it is removed by too short or by no intervid : 
to do this with minuteness enough to make .the review of any use- 
would be indeed ** infamdum renovar€ dolorem^^ and possibly without 
a sufficient motive: for Sdly, I doubt whether tins latter state be any. 
way referable to opium— positively considered, or even negatively ; that 
is, whether it is to be numbered amongst the last evils from the direct 
action of opium, or even amongst the earliest evils consequent uptm a 
fpafi^ of opium in a system long deranged by its use. Certainly one 
part oi the symptoms might be accounted for from the time of year 
(August) : for, though the summer was not a hot one, yet in any case the 
sum of all the heat funded (if one may say so) during the previous 
months, added to Uie existing heat of that month, naturally renders 
August in its better half the hottest part of the year: and it so hap- 
pened that the excessive perspiration, which even at Christmas attends 
any great reduotipn in the daily quantum of ojMum— and which in July 
was so violent as to oblige me to use a bath five or six times a day, 
had about the setting in of the hottest season wholly retired : on which 
account any bad e&ct of the heat might be the more unmitigated. 
Another symptom, viz.> what in my ignorance I caU internal rheuma* 
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tum (fcmeliBMM alEpctiiig the ihoulden^ 9i^ but more often a^iearing 
to be seated in tb^ stomachy) seemed agiun less pretbably attributable 
to the opium or the want of opium than to the dampnees ^ the house 
which I inhabit which had about that time attained its maximum-^uly 
having been, aa usual, a month of MioeisaBt rain in>Qur motit rainy part 
of England. Under these reasons for doubting whefiier opium had 
any connexion with the latter stage of my bodily wretchedness— (except 
indeed as an occasional ciMiBe, as having left the body weaker and .more 
crazy, and thus prenlisposed to any nud-LoAuence whatever,)---! wil- 
lingly spare my reader all des«rq[Mion of it: let it perish to him: and 
would diat I could as easily say, let it perish to my own lemembnuices : 
that any future hours of tranquillity may not be disturbed by too vivid 
an ideal of possible human misery ! 

So much for the sequel of my experiment: as to the fomier stage, in 
whicb properly lico the. experiment and ila application to other cases, 
I must request my reader not to forget the reascsia for wbidi 1 have 
recorded it: these were two: 1st, a belief that I might add soine trifle 
to the history ixf opium as a medical agent: in this I am aware that I 
have not at all fulfilled my own intentions, in consequence of the torpor 
of mind— f>ain of body— and extreme disgust to the subject wliich 
besieged me whilst writing that part of my paper ; which part, being 
immediately sent off to the press (distant about €^e degrees of latitude, ) 
cannot be cinrrected or improved. But from this account^ rambling as 
it may be, it is erident that thus nmch of benefit may arise to the per- 
sons most interested In audi a history of opium-^iz., to opium-eaters 
in general-— that it establishas, for their consolation and encouragement, 
the £sct that opium may be renounced ; and without greater suiferingB 
than an ordinary resolution may 6upp<»rt ; and by a pretty rapid cotirse* 
of descent. 
II I I I I I I I 1 I til I ^ 

* On which last notice I would remark that mine was too rapid, and 
the suffering therefore needlessly aggravated : or rather perhaps it was 
not sttiEciently continuous and equably graduated. But, that the reader 
may judge for himself— and above all that the opium-eater, who is pre- 
paring to retire from business, may have every sort of information 
before him, I subjoin my diary : 

FIRST WBEK, 8BC0ND W«BK. 

> • 

Drops of Land. Drops of LaHd. 

Mond. June 24 ....... 130 Mond. July 1 80 

25 140 - — 2 80 

26 ,130 8 90 

27 80 4 ........ 100 

28 • 80 0',*.^..*.. 80 

29 80 6 .,.,.... 80 

30 80 7 • 80 

THIRD 
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. « « • • . ' • ■• 

To conummicmte tins result of my experimeiit-^wu n^ fonmiNit 
puxpose* ddly» m a puxpoae coUatenl to this* I wished to ezpUm how 
it bad become impossible for me to compose a Third Part in time to 
accompany this republication : for during the very time of this ezperi- 
ment» the proof sheets of this reprint wsere sent to me from London, 
and such was my inability to expand or to improve them, that I could 
not even bear to read them over with attention enough to notice the 
press errors, or to correct any verbal inaccuracies. These were my 
reasons for iroubling my reader with any record, long or short, of ex- 
periments relating to so truly base a subject as my own body; and I 
am earnest with tiie reader that he will not forget diem, or so far mis- 
apprehend me as to believe it possible that I would condescend to so 
rascally a subject for its own sake, or indeed for any less object tiian 
that of genml benefit to others. Such an animal as the self-observing 
valetudinarian— I know there is: I have met him myself occasionally; 

THIIU) WBBK. POUBTH WBBK. 

Drops of Land. Drops of Lftiid. 

Mond. July S 900 Mond. July 15 76 

9 60 16 73| 

lOx 17 78| 

11 1 Hiatus in 18 70 

\% f MS. 19 940 

1« J 80 80 

14 76 »1 36a 



FIVTH WBBK. 

Un^Mof Lfttd. 

Mond. July 22 . . 60 

23 ....,.•*. none 

:24i . « none 

'-^— ^ none 

»8 - . 80O 

27 . none. 

What mean these abrupt, relapses, the reader will ask perhaps, to sueh 
numbers as 300— d5(^ ^c? The imptUse to these rdapses, waa 
mere infirmity of purpose: the mattve^ where any motive blended 
with this itapulse, was either the principle of '' reculer pwr mieux 
umterr (f&t under the torpor of a large dose, whidi lasted for a day 
or two a less quantity satisfied the stcouach— which, ou awaking, 
fioupd itself partly accustomed to this new ration): or else it was thb 
principle— that of sufferings otherwwe equal those will be bonie best 
which meet with a mood of viger; now, whenever I ascended to any 
large dose, I was furiously ipoB)(i9ed on the following day, and eould 
then have borne any thing. * 
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and I know that he H the worst imaginable heauteniinunrotOMn&t ; 
afgtswtiiig' and sustaiiiiiig, by caUfng' into distinct consciousness; every 
symptom that would else perfaaps—iinder a different direction given to 
die thougbts— ^become evanescent. But as to myself, so profound is my 
contempt for Hds undignified and setiisb babit, that I could as litde 
condescend to it as I could to spend my time in watching a poor ser- 
vant girI-H» whom at this moment I hear some lad or other making 
love at the back of my house. Is it for a Transcendental Philosopher 
to feel any curiosity on such an occasion ? Or can I, whose life is 
worth only 8) years* purchase, be supposed to have leisure for such 
trivial employments ?^However, to put this out of question, I shall say 
one tiling, which will perhaps shock some readers : but I am sure \i 
ought not to do so, considering the motives on which I say it. No man, 
I suppose, employs much of his time on the phen(«nena of his own body 
without some regard for it ; whereas the reader sees tiiat, so far from 
lo^ng upon mine with any com^acency of regard, I hate it and make 
it the object of my bitter ridicule and contempt: and I should not be 
displeased to know that the last indignities which the law inflicts upon 
the bodies of the worst malefactors might herei^fter fall upon it. And, 
in testification of my sincerity in saying this, I shall make the following 
offnr. Like other men, I have particular fancies about the place of my 
burial :, haying lived chiefly in a mountunous region, I ratiier cleave to 
the conceit tii^t a .grave in a green church-3rard amongst the ancient 
and solitary hills vnSL be a sublimer and more tranquil plaee of repose 
for a philosopher than any in the hideous Oolgothas of London. Yet 
if the gentiemen of Surgeons* Hall think that any benefit can redound 
to their science firom inspecting the appearances in the body of an opium- 
eater, let them speak but a word, and I will take care that mine shall 

be legally secured to them ^i. e;, as soon as I have done urith it myself. 

Let them not hesitate to express their wishes upon any scruples of false 
delicacy, and consideration for my feelings : I assure tiiem they will do 
too much honour l^ ' demonstrating* on such a crazy body as mine : and 
it will give me pleasure to antic^te. this posthumous revenge and 
insult inflicted upon tiiat which has caused me so much suffering in this 
life; Such bequests are not common : reversionary benefits contingent 
upon the deatii of tiie testator are indeed dangerous to announce in many 
oases: of tins we have a remarkable instance in the habits of a Roman 
prince— who used, upon any notification miule to him by rich persons 
that they had lef^ him a handsome estate in their wills, to express his en* 
tire satis&ction at such arrangements,- and his gracious acceptance of 
tiioseloyal legacies : but then, ^the testators neglected to give hhn imme- 
(Kate possession of the- property, if they traitorously 'persisted* in living 
($i vivere persewrarent, as Suetonious expresses it), he was highly pro- 
v<riM, and took his measures acordingly.-^In those times, and from 
one of the worst of the Caesars, we ought expect such conduct: but I am 
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sore thftt front EngfHdi snrgeoiMat ttit'day I' aaad look te bo aipwi ' 
sons of in^tieiice, or of any oliher feelinp but siach m are aniwenbte 
to that pure love of science and all its interests which induces me to 
make such an offer.— p. I9O-S06. 

How very extraordinary is this ! We never met any 
person so strongly distinguishing between body and 
soul^-or rather who so completely looked upon his 
soul to be his self, and his body "a mere case*. Hie 
spirit of anger and revenge, which he seems to 
feel towards his own body is most singular, in th^ 
strict sense of the word — ^for we believe there never 
was any one who hated his physical frame in any manner 
at ail like this. Pope, Scarron, and others have inci* 
dentally alluded in a sneering manner to their personal 
deformities. Scarron, especially, makes it the subject 
of many of his jests ;— but though many persons — ^Pqpe 
in particular — have been, and are, exceedingly angry 
at their being deformed or ill-favoured, yet we believe 
few, if any of them, feel hatred towards the actual 
carcase of the imperfections of which they complain. 
The feelings of the Opium-eater towards his body arise^ 



* We lately had the pleasure nigcmg over tiie 9i$U€r of Mr. Noir- 
ton, in which we saw. the portrait of «fi (not thia) Opium-eater. We 
never saw a piece which struck us more. The Opium-eater was a 
lecturer, and is drawn in the act of delivering' his leeture ; — the am 
is extended, and the long lean hand drooped downward•^•*^ tidl 
gaunt form— ^e meagre and emhrowned visage-HUid, ahove all, the 
eye, beaming with indescribable unearthly expression— all tiiis renders 
the whole fifj^ure like that of a being of another w<Hiid ;— an embodyiiig 
of one of the imaginations of Go^he. This |Meture islittk more tea 
a sketch; but we confess we like the first impress of geniua in every- 
thing — ^before the cold hand d correction has pdished 'away its 
more irregular but stronger beauties. We hope Mr. Newton wffl 
be induced to exhibit this piece. In our view, it will add mateffally 
indeed to his reputation— for his pencil has hitherto been chiefiy 
noted for its perfection of delicate humour and arch playfi^ess, 
whereas this effort is one of equal excellence in a much b^her braiMA 
of art. 
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however^ ftcm totaify difl^^t causei;' iik& i^^ canw 
nol; lielp saying that we considier it somewhat unjust 
to confine these revengeful wishes wholly to the phy- 
sifuei'^it bis mona/e had not been of the very most 
extraordinary nature, he never would have starved in 
the way he did— bis stomach would then never have 
sulfered^ those violent pains which drove him to opium 
T'^rgalf he would never have undergone the pangs 
vising from opium-eating. 

' We hope that the surgeons mUl profit by the author's 
ofier: — ^we speak in perfect seriousness— -for we bold 
in extreme contempt the estimation of the carrion^like 
carcase, when the informing spirit is gone ;-^-and in a 
case such as this, where the interests of medical science 
would be so materially benefited, w^ really think that 
<< no scruples of false delicacy" should stand in their 
way. We truly hope, however, that the surgecMis will 
have to wait very long for thdr. reversion. 

Jt will be seen that we have taken the author's 
offer an pied de la lettre ; — we do' indeed, we must re- 
peat, though not in the least given to be over credu- 
lous, ^t faith in all tiiat the author has confessed. 
Hte leaves us, we regret, without a positive assurance 
that the final links are untwisted^-nand, from the pur- 
j^etf deeeptton of his former coticlui^ion, we fekr that 
tney are not. Still lie has evidently lightened and 
loosened his chain to a very great degree, and we trust 
fbift It #111 €r^ long ^oliy and finally foil from him. 
We hope, in the next edition, he will give us this 
assurance in direct terms. 

W^ have tlius given o&t feaderii at taste— arid w^g 
can assure them it is no more — of this very extraordi- 
nary volume. It is written atmost throughout with 
the force, rapidity, and felicity of style which must 
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have been remarked in the extracte we have made^ 
Some few instances there are of extravagance— such 
as ajpostrophizing Oxford-street as a ' stony-hearted 
step-mother !'— -but for the most part the powers ot 
composition are worthy of the powers of mind which 
the book so eminently displays. There is on occasion, 
also, a flash of pungent humour, which shews that 
the author might, if he chose it, be as distingotehed 
as a wit as he is as a scholar and a metaphysician^ 
Our extracts have been, to use an established phrase, 
copious — ^but we can assure our readers that they are 
but a specimen of the curiosities to be found in this 
« Book of Wonders/ 



SyUat Tragedieen Cinq Actes. Par E. Jouy, Membre de 
rinstitut, (Acad6mie Frangaise.) Paris, Ponthieu, 
1822. 

This work possesses great claims to interest. It itf 
the production of a person of distinguished talents aiid 
reputation, and has had, from various causes, splendid 
and extraordinary success. The name of M. de Jouyis well 
known in this country, principally from the Hermite de Id 
Chaussie iAntin^ and the succeeding similar piublicationii; 
These works, which have been collectively published 
under the title of " Mceurs Fransaises," are very gene- 
rally read in England, and ais generally admired. For our 
own part, they have always possessed to us the greatest 
fascination, — and we have ever placed them in a fkr 
higher rank than the lightness of such compositions at 
first sight seems to deserve. In writings treating of the 
passing frivolities of Parisian fashionable life, it is na- 
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txmlto expect wucbof tbat^Iegance, archness, and mo/ice 
'^bat graceful and happy embodying al character,-— in 
a word, that ** grace de pinceau," by which the French 
ase BQ pre-emin^itly distinguished in their works of this 
kind. But it istto^ usual to find, mixed with the perfec* 
.tion of all this, the most touching sentiment— the deep- 
art patluMh— and ». occasionally, lofty and philosophical 
thought, as we do in the works which we have named. 
They are also marked by a knowledge of human nature 
more, intimate, accurate, and extensive than was ever 
displayed by any writer, if we except, perhaps, Fielding 
—and by an almost miraculous felicity of expression, 
which we certainly have never seen equalled in any 
writer whatever. One cannot read a page of these de- 
lightful compositions without meeting with some phrase 
which shines brilliantly forth as an aphorism perfect in 
itself — ^which strikes at once upon the mind — and re- 
mains impressed there by its force, condensity, and 
truth. We could cite numberless examples of this — ^but, 
instead of taking any of these gems from their settings, 
we will exkact one or two samples of the varied beauties 
of these vcriumes — which will, at the same time, serve to 
shew that the praise we have given them is by no means 
hyperbolical or overcharged. We shall first quote a spe- 
cimen t>f that simple pathos of . which we have spoken 
above. It is remarkable how little working up of effect 
there is, and yet how much effect is produced — ^how little 
the author discusses and points out causes of sorrow, 
and jet how infinitely touching the whole picture is, 
simply from the grouping of persons and events by the 
hand of true taste and real feeling. The paper from 
which our extract is made is entitled, << Enterrement 
d'une Jeune Fille :" 
Mademoiselle de VilaritioQt touchait k sa quinni^me ano^; 6Iev^ 
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BOOB let yeux et par les mwis de la plot tendra -mire, on la citaU d^i 
oomme ua module de toiitei let perfectioBt. C'^tait la premiere 
annde que la jeune Robertine paraiMait dant le monde; tout let 
yeaux ^talent tourn^ tur elle ; et too heureuie m^re jouiuait a?ec 
trop de con fiance (pourquoi n'otai-je pat dire avec trop d*orgueUI) 
det tucc^ brillam qa'obteoait ta fille dant let conceit^ dant let bait 
de famille^ dont elle ^tait Fobjet et roruement. L*annivertaire de la 
liaitiance de Mademoitelle de Tillaraiont avait H€ Toccation d*une 
f^te brillante cfaez ton grande-p^re maternel, elle y arait fiiit ce qu*oii 
appele ^dnement, par le charme r^pandu tur toute ta penonney par 
reztr^me tup^riorit^ det talent dont elle avoit fait preuvc^ et qu*une 
touchante modettie faisait reHM>rtir encore avec plut d*^lat. 

M. de Vilarmont n*vait pa venir avec cet damet; j*avait ^ 
diarg^ par lui du toin de let conduire ; et pendant tout le temt du 
baly qui ae prolongea fort a?ant dant la nuit, je fit aupr^t de la belle 
Robertine Foffice de eaoaliere servente, Je tenait, pendant qu*e1Ie 
dantait, son even tail et ton mouclioir» je la ramenait k ta place, et 
j*avaiB toin de la couvrir de ton tchall aiittit6t que la contredante 
^tait Anie. J*^tait tout le dharme tout comme let autret. . . Qu*il 
lilt promptement et douloureuaement d^truit ! ** 11 ^tait deux 
heuret lortqu^on tortit, Robertine avait dunt6 la derni^re An* 
glai$e^ elle avait chaud; ta m^re voulait qu*elle te repot&t; 
mait avec an tchall» uu par^deaui en fourrure, dant une voi- 

turebien ferm^ quel danger pouvaitil y avoir ? Nout 

deteendimet; le cocher n'^tatt points det chevawx: pendant que 
let laquait couraient apr^ lui» il fallut attendre quelquet minutet 
toot un p^rittyle glac^ (inconvenient pretque g6n6ral k Parian et dont 
let palait m&oie ne lont pat exempta.) Enfin, la voiture avan9a ; 
Mad. de Vilarmont me detoendit cbez moi» et rainaUe Robertine 
me dit en mequittaut qu*elle ne pouvait plus se patter de moi, et qu*elle 
me retenait pour tout let bal de Tannde prochaine. " Si je auis en- 
core en vie, lui r^pondit-je en riant ; car il y a bien loin pour moi 
jutque-liL*' Devait-je croire qu*il y ett encore plut loin pour elle ? 

Je retoumai le turiendemain chez M. de Vilarmont ; la famille ^tait 
r^unie dant la chambre de Robertine, qu*un violent mal de t^te rete- 
nait au lit : tet yeux ^taient ^tincelaut, ta peau brulante, ta respi- 
ration p^nible. Je ne tait quel afiVeux pretsentiment me taisit. 
L*air de t^urit^ r6pandu tur toutes let figures, m^me sur celle de la 
m^re assise au chevet du lit de sa fille qui lui teiiait la main, m'au- 
lait aurpris all n*ei!lt ith motiv6 par Tassurance doctorale d*un jeune 
m^ecin en Titus artistement boucl^, lequel assurait (en se regardant 
au miroir, et en secouant du bout du doigt le reste d'une prise de 
tabac.tomb^ aur son jabot de batiste,) que le pouls n^avait plusqu*un 
mouyement febrile, efiet inevitable du paroxysme de la veille. Je 
aortisi moius rassure par les,grauds mots du docteur que par la pru- 
dence du pree, et la jeunesse de la malade. ^ 

V01..II. PabtI. P 
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J*aIIai passer trois jours k la campa^gne: de rfetoar chez nidi, tiidti 
portier me remit mes lettre^; dans le notnbre se trouvaUuil^ de plas 
• grande dimension que les autres : je I'oUvre, et sur un papier grls-de- 
lin sating, dont les vignettes Ingubres n*offrent k Toeil que des attributi^ 
de morty je lis avec une Amotion impossible k d^crire, les mots de 
convoi, de service, de Rohertine .... Je me jette dans une voiture ; 
j*arrive k rh6tel de Vilarmont : on y suspend de}k les fatales drape^ 
ries. Je traverse les appartemens deserts je cours au cabinet de M* 
de Vilarmont : il s'y prom^ne k grands pas ; il roe voit, et se jette dans 
mes bras sans articuler un seul mot ... . le silence da courtige aux 
prises avec le malheur repoussait toutes ces consolations banales dont 
1' indifference est prodigue. " Venez," me dit-il apr^s quelques momeiis^ 
** j*ai besoin de vous pour m'aider k forcer ma femme k quitter cette . 
maison . . . . " Quel spectacle m'attendait aupr^s de cette m^re 
infortun^ I Jamais le desespoir ne s'est offert k mes yeux sons des 
traits aussi d^hirans: k genoux pr^s de la porte de la chambre 
de sa fille, dont ses amis lui interdisaient Ventr^, elje ne pleurait 
plus ; ses yeux sanglans 6taient sees, fixes, ^gar^s : ** Robertine ! ma 

fille! ** ^tiaient les seuls ino& qui pussent s^^cbapperde 

sa bouche. Je fis k dessein moi-m^me retentir k son oreiUe ce nom 
ch^ri ; ses larmes recommenc^rent k couler, bient6t ses forces Taban- 
donn^rent ^ elle s'^vanouit, et nous profit&mes de ce moment cruel 
pour la transporter par le jardin dans la voiture oti son mari monta 
avec elle pour la conduire chez son p^re. Je revins au salon, oii tons 
les amis de la famille, en habits de dieuil, et dans le plus morne silence, 
^taient assemble pour la c6r6monie fundbre; les croisees onvertes 
laissaient voir, sous la grande porte de rh6te], le cercoeil recouveit 
d'une draperie blanche ^franges d*argent, et entoure de vingt jeunes 
filles v^tues de blanc, le front convert d'une long voile de monsseline, 
et dont les sanglots et les pri^res arrivdrent jttsqu*^ nous. Le maitm 
de c6r^monie vint nous pr^venir; nousdescendimes. Le corps avait 
^t^ plac^ dans un char drap^ comme le cercueil, et sur lequel ^taient 
mont^es quatre jeunes filles, qui tenaient les coins du drap mortuaire, 
et tendaient k leur compagnes les bouts des bandelettes d*argent dont 
le cercueil ^tait entour^. Les parens, ens^velis en quelque sorte soai 
leurs voiles de cr^pe, suivai^nt k pied, et les nombreux amis, dans des 
carrosses de deuil, prblongeaient le cortege, dont la marche etait fer- 
m6e par les domestiques de la maison, v^tus en noir. 

La premiere station se fit k T^glise des Mathurins, oil Ait cel^br^e 
la c^r^monie religieuse, apr^s laquelle le convoi se mit en marche 
dans le m^me ordre, et s^achemina vers le cimetidre de Montmartre. 

A notre ap procbe» les portes fatales s'ouvrirent ; le concierge noas 
conduisit silencieusement au fond de la valine, 06, sous des toufil^s 
de verdure, pres de la tombe ou dort le cbantre des saisons, la lerre 
avait ^t& creus^ pour recevoir les restes d*un 6tre charmant que le 
del sembla n*avoir montr^ quelques momens an moiide que pour y 
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lainer f^ferhel regret de sa perte. Robertine n*avait point de lioms 
k transmettre k la post^rit^ ; sa m^moire appartient tonte entiere k 
■es parens idoonsolabks; aiusi pour tonte ^pitaplie ae aoDt-ili coti- 
rcdt^sde hire grayer kur la pierrequi lad6robe^ janabaux regardiy 
la stance de Malberbe que j*ai cit^ au comtnencenient de cet article*. 
-*--£' HermiU db UCfusMsh ^Antin^ Vol. ii. 

We must oj^ose to this pure and simple pathos a 
specimen of that skill in portrait painting of which we 

■ 

have spoken above. The following shrewd and lively, 
sketches are taken from a paper, significantly entitled 
" Quelques Ridicules." We scarcely know any subject 
more proper in a collection of observations on Parisian 
society. In Paris, " un ridicule,'* once fixed, is like the 
Old Man of the Sea oA Sindbad'B shouldera, equally bur- 
thensome and irremoveable. It is enough to blast the 
fairest hopes — to crush the most rising reputation. 
Youth, beauty, fortune, fame, are alike subject to its 
cankerous influence. What was called *• the spirit of 
the times" in London, two hundred years ago^is certainly 
that of Paris at the present day-^*^ gentlemen are much 
less afraid of being profligate than ridiculous t". And 
truly this dread of the l^eviathan Ridicule is not much 
to be marvelled at, if, as our author has defined it in 
another place, •* Ce n*estpas un d^faut ; ce n'est pas un 
vice ; ce n'est pas un crime : c'est bien pis." 
■ " L'Hermite" is occupied in proving to a " country- 
cousin/* that in Paris neither talent, nor fortune, nor 
any thing in the whole world, is secure against, *^ un 
ridicule" :— 

•TaTais reraarque k Fautre bout de la table un certain M. Desfoss^ 
tur lequel je comptaia beaucoup pour douner k mon provincial la 



* Elle ^ait de ce moode eu les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin ; 
Et, rose, elle a v^cu ce que vivent les roses, 
L*espace d'un matin. 

t Shirley's Gamest«r. 
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preuvd que la fortune la plus considerable ne met pas a Tabri dn ridU 
cule — Cet 6pais Cresus esl* sans aHcune esp^ce . de coniparaison» 
rhomme le plus Stranger aux convenances et le plus malheurettx en 
4-propos. 11 ne lui ^tait pas encore ^happe aucune imperimence ; 
mais j'esp^rais toujours, car il n*avak encore rien dit. Vers la fin du 
dtner» Madame de Morville cherchait k rendre la . conversation 
g^nerale^let k interrompre un fatigaiit monologue du chevalier d* Arcis, 
en donnant I'exemple de n e pas T^couter. On fait taire les grands 
parleurs en ne les ^outant pas, comme un violon arr^te les dans- 
eurs en cessant de jouer. On vint k parler de Tesprit, de ses avan- 
tageSfde ses inconv^niens, et plusieurs convives en firent un ^loge 
tout-^-fait d^sintereHs^ M. Desfoss^ ne perdit pas une si belle oc- 
casion de faire briller le sien» et, sans se douter de la modestie dont 
ii iaisait preuve en soutenant une pareille tb^se, il se^mit k d6clamer 
contre Tesprit en presence de gens dont la plopart ne pouvaient pas 
avoir d*autres pretensions. 11 soutintqu*il estprebque impossible que 
ce don du ciel s*allie avec un bon cceur ; qu*il est la source de tous 
les vices qui inondent la soci^t^^ de tous les maux politiques qui ai&i« 
gent les etats ; enfin, que Tesprit a tout perdu en France. 

•* Ah ! Monsieur, s*il est ainsi," lui r^pondit Madame de C* *, ** que 
ne sauvez. vous la chose publique V* L*6clat de rire general qu^excita 
cette saillie, loin de d^concerter un athlete qui combattait sur son 
terrain, lui donna le courage de mettre en evidence les ridicules dont 
il est abondamment pourvu. 

En sortant de table, M. de Valli^re se rapprocha de moi, et nous 
nous communiqu&mes mutuellement nos observations. La hasard 
Tavait places table auprSs d*un homme <qui* Favait ennuy^ le plus 
spirituellement du monde; il m*en demandait la raition. *'Vous 
etiez, lui dis*je, k c6te d*un bel esprit, aupr^s de qui Marivaux n'est 
rien en fait et de jargon ctde subtilit^s; on Fa surnomm^ le Mana- 
tasius du sentiment: c'estun homme qui passe ses id^es an laminoir^ 
si j'ose m'exprimer ainsi, et qui divide en vingt pages une pensee qui 
pourraits'exprimeren quelques mots. Cet acaddmicien de province 
ale ridicule de Tobservation; il ne regarde pas les objets avec des 
lunettes, mais avec un microscope: aussi lajeune et jollie Comtesse 
de * * *, qu*il regardait un jour avec beaucoup d*attention, lui dit-elle 
en riant : ** Je parie, Monsieur, que vous voyez des ^cailles sur ma^ 
peau." 

Je pourrais, continua-je, vous montrer ici des modules de presque 
tous les genres de ridicules ; mais je me contente de vous en indiquer 
quelques-un, et je vous laisse le soin d'en faire Tapplication. Avec un 
pen d*attention, vous remarquerez bientot une petite dame qui a le 
ridicule de s'occuper d*eHe exclusivement, et de ne pas concevoir qu*- 
on puisse s^entretenir d*autre chose que de^ sa personne, de ses talens^ 
dea ses chagrins, et de ses^plaisirs. 
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''Uo ridicukpliiB Intoltebley puisqu^il n'ett racfael^ par aacuo 
agremeuty ent celui de ce fi-defxint jeune AomnM que vous trouverez 
i^i, par la raisoo qu*on 1e trouve partout Ce v^t^ran de la fatuity va 
de boudoir en boudoir promener dUnsipides hommageaque plusieun 
jeunes femmes ^coutent Encore par respect pour la mem<Hre de leur 
graDd-mdreiV <iui lea ont jadis accueillis.. Si vous voulez avoir une 
idee du r61e le plus ridicule qu'uo hommey apr^s ciuquante aus, puisse 
joair aupr^ des femmes^ voui Fobsenrerez fol&trant aotoar d'elles 
avec toirte la gr&ce d'ane cheoiUe qui se traiue sur des roses, et yous 
^outerez toutes le vieilles impertineoces, qu'il d^bite k ces dames 
en passant ses doigts dans les cheveux d'emprunt qui couvre sa t^te 
chauve. Au ridicule d*une galanterie surann^, vous ne tardeivz pas 
k vous apercevoir qu*il joint celui de la mdchancet^ sans esprit ; 
vous Tentendrez denigrer tons les talens, contester tous les succ^ 

affaiblir tous les ^loges, et r*eiich^rir sur toutes les critiques " 

Comme je parlais, on annon^a M. d'Epilly ; mon voisin le reconnut 
au premier ooilp^d*<Bil pour celui dont jevenais de lui esquisser le 
portrait.— d. VoL iii. 

But we must now come to the work immediately be* 
fore us. It is preceded by a *♦ Pr6ambule Historique,'* 
which is remarkable in several points of view. It divides 
itsdf naturally into three heads--^the character of Sylla 
—a parallel between Sylla and Napoleon— and a sort of 
theory of the French drama. On each of these we shall 
offer a few observations. 

Of the character of Sylla, M. de Jouy seems 'to have 
formed a very extraordinary idea, taken, as he says, from 
the sketch by Montesquieu in the *^ Grandeur et D6ca- 
dence des Romains." He represents him as having 
committed all the horrors of his dictatorship — his pro- 
scriptions, his confiscations, and his plunderings — solely 
to bring back the Romans to the love of liberty, by mak- 
ing them feel in the extreme all the horrors of a despotic 
government. Those deeds> which to all mankind appear 
the result of the most violent passions, additionally in- 
flamed by all the drunkenness of power, are here made 
to appear merely part of a long calculation— of a fearful 
plot— to bring the state through deluges of blood to the 
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restoration of its ancient liberty. In tbis way, also, 
M. de Jouy strives to explain the long-unsolved riddle of 
Sylla's abdication* Having brought the Romania to the 
desired pitch of hatred towards tyranny, be abdicates, to 
give the power, as well as the will, to restore the ancient 
freedom of their government. This view of Sylla's dba- 
racter is sufficiently fantastic in itself-— but, what is still 
more strange, is that, so far from its being taken from 
Montesquieu, all that he does say is to a directly oon-r 
trary effect. We shall lay the parallel passages before 
our readers. After narrating the principal events of 
8ylla's career, M. de Jouy thus proceeds :-^ 

Teis sont let grands traits de la ?ie de Sylla ; je les ai veeu^iHis 
dans Plutarque, Appien, Val^re^MaKime, Velleius-Patercaliu^ etc. 
Quant k son terrible caract^re, aucun de ses historiens n*a su le p^ne* 
trer» et Mfmteiqiiteu eU )e teul qpi ait 6clair^ ^t jftbiiae 4*lin' rayon 
de son g^ie. 

Sous la plume de Tauteur immortel de la Grandeur et de la DSca^ 
dence desRomatns, Sylla devientle r^fbrmateor de Rome; il asserrH 
ks Romaina pour leur faife hair re$cli|Tf|ge; U yefit |fs vameoer A 
^*amour de la liberty par les horreurs (le la tyrannie ; ?t quand il a 
suffiaamment abuse du pouvoir dans Tint^r^t de la republique, qu'il 
ne s^are pas de sesWengeances personnellesy satisfait de la le^on 
sanglante qu'il a donn6e k ses compatriqlca^ il liris^ hii*9i^PB^ I«pMtl*$ 
du dict^teuiv qu'il a. usurper, et yient, aveo un sourjre effrayaat, «e 
confondre parmi les citoyens dont chacun peut lul demander compte 
d'un acte de sa crueUe dictature. 

Ai09i loutf -cette vie fBtnm coipbiikaifpB | tei^^ <^^^ fjfraiMwe esf 
no calcirf ; toute eette audac^ est du ^ng-^oid et du r-^ison^ement 

Plus j'ai m^dit^ sur Tetonnante contradiction du caract^re de Sylla, 
p3us je me suis <x)nvaiiica que le g^idde lumi^re'qui Ivait su expli^ 
queir renigve da )a graudeiir den Rein»B0 Vffilt ^gi|)em0Hl p4$ii^r^ 
r^me di$ eet homm^ extraordinaire. 

Ce n^est point ce Sylla si imparfaitement esquiss^ par Plutarque, 
Cest ee Sylla m adinira^leineAt iiidiqa^ par Monlesquiea que fai voute 

Now hst MB turn to the portrait actufilly drawn by 
tf ontesititiieu i^ 

Sylla fit de9 lois tres pvopres k 6ter la cause des d^sordrea qu'oa 
avait yus : elles augmentaient l!autorit6 du senat^ temperoient le pou- 
voir du peuple, r^gloieiit celui des tribunff. La fantaisie, qui lui M 
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quitter U dletatore, Mmbla readre la vie k U r^pnblique : mais daai 
la fureur de aes aucc^s, il avoit fait dea chosea qui inirf nt Rofne dans 
rimpossibilite de conserver sa liberty. 

II ruiiia, dans son exp^tion d* Asie» tdute la discipline militaire : 
il aeceutaina aon arm^ aux rapines et lui' donna dea besoius qu'elle 
Q*ayak jamais eus : il corrompit, une fois, des soldats qui seroit, dans 
la suite, corrompre les capitaines. 

II entra dans Rome k main arro^, et enseigna aux g^n^raux Ro^ 
mains k viokf Ywyle de la Mberl^ 

II donna les terres des citoyens aux soldats, et il les rendit avides 
pour jamais; car d^s ce moment, il n'y 'eut plus un homme de guerre 
qui n*atlendit une occasion qui ptkt mettre.lea biensde sea concitoyen^ 
eoitn sea qiaifM. 

II inventa les proscriptions, et mit aprix la t^te de ceux qui n'etai- 
ent pas de son parti. Dds-lors, il Ait impossible de s'attacher davan^ 
tage 41a r^ublique: car, parmi 'deux bommea ambi^ieux et qui ae 
4iHHitQieDt la victoire ceux qui e^ojept neutres et pour k parti do la 
liberie, etoient sArs d'etre prosc^ts par celui des deux qui seroit le 
vainqueur. ' II ^toit done de la prudence de s*attaciicr k Tun des deux. 
— GrandiureiD£cai€nepd£$RomaiH^ch.lU 

N0W9 we must say, we look on these two descriptions 
to be about as nearly opposite as possible. The one 
paints Syllft as steeping himself to the lips in crime) a^ 
the only means permanently to reiider his country happy 
— the other shews him iii the much truer light of sacri- 
ficing entirely and without scruple his Country's happl- 
ness to his own ambition and resentments. And yet t^ 
author of the first asserts that it is a mere transcript 
from the other. We must own we are quite at a loss to 
account for this extraordinary contradiction. 

If must be confessed, however, that it is abundantly 
difiicult to account f6r Sylla's abdicatlon^pttrhaps the 
most extraordinary fact which is recorded in history. It 
is, indeed; on this action that the fame of Syllals found- 
ed. Regarded merely atS a conqueror, fliete are hun- 
dreds io be placed by his^ side. As a swer^gn-^cfr such 
i>e completely was in fttct — he would have descended ft> 
posieriiy as a common-place tyrant^ me!^'' Nero ^4»r 
'Domitian. Bui his resigning the power ^hich^^e bad 
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SO fearfully misused, is an act so utterly at variance 
with all understood motives of conduct, that our very 
wonder and curiosity almost amount to admiration. 
The daring and fearlessnsse of placing himself, as one 
may say, disarmed in the midst of a community almost 
every individual of which had just cause to bear him 
deadly hatred, are the first points which strike us with 
wonder — and the inviolability in which he remained is^ 
in our view, by far the strongest proof which has come 
down to us of the lofty nobleness of the Roman charac- 
ter. Montesquieu says, indeed, that his danger was not 
nearly so great^ in fact, as it naturally appears. He 
had established, he says, forty-seven legions in different 
parts of Italy, who regarded their fortunes as depending 
on his life, and consequently always watched over his 
safety, ready at once to succour or avenge him. But 
this is not just reasoning ; the soldiers to whom he had 
given*4andil might consider their possessions to depend 
on his power, but not on his life — his mere existence. 
When he had once resigned the dictatorship, they could 
have nothing more to dread from his death ;— he had no 
power whatever to benefit or protect them. They might, 
it is true, look towards him with gratitude,— but how 
little could their protection, even if it were actively 
given — ^which we have no reason to believe-^avail against 
the vengeance of a whole people. No; it was in the 
forbearance-f^the generous, the noble forbearance — of 
that people, that Sylla found his safety. Dazzled, pro* 
bably, and awe-struck by such confidence, they deter- 
mined to s)ievf that they were not unworthy of it. Among 
a people who nearly all had the deaths of their nearest 
fmd dearest to avenge, did Sylla continue undisturbedly 
to live, and died at last a natural and unmolested death. 
What it w:as that did actuate Syliato this extraordi* 
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narjr resdutian, it is indeed difficult to determine. It 
might be that he was conscious what a splendid climax 
it would be to his fame — ^tbat it would render him the 
riddle and the wonder of future ages* by holding him up as 
the do^ of a deed even b^ond the human mind to con- 
ceive. It might be as a sort of bravado proof that 

"* ^whttt be once d«wd do, he dared to juBtUy ;'' 

— that he did not scruple to descend from the tribunal (rf 
his power— to divest himself of the fasces of command 
— and, unguarded, unarmed, to present himself as a 
simple citizen, ready to answer all the violences of his 
bloody career. But more probably it arose from the 
excess of that craving for excitement which the re-action 
of a turbulent and guilty mind always brings with it — 
that, glutted with power unto satiety and palling, Sylla 
felt that, for Atm, to return to a private station was the 
most stirring change which could take place. He had 
reached the very apex of the mountain— -he must remain 
without motion, 'or descend. 

M. de Jouy then proceeds to compare, or rather to 
contrast, Sylla and Napo1eon-»he denies-^but in that man- 
ner which is an affirmation^that he had the latter at all 
in view in the composition of the tragedy. But as his 
work has become — ** Le motif ou plut6t le pr6texte d'un 
parall^le entre le vainqueur d'Orchom^ne et celui d*Aus- 
terlitz,*'— he determines himself to trace the points of 
resemblance and of contrast between them. He com- 
mences with a little diatribe, expressed with his usual 
felicity, against historic parallels in general, resembling, 
he says, — "Ce jeu de soci6t6 connu sous le nomde Mar- 
montelf et qui consiste h trouver, entre des mots indi- 
qu6s au hasard, des rapports d'autant plus ingenieux 
que les objects sont plus disparates."— ^His imn attempt 
in this way fully exemplifies his doctrine—for the paral- 
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lei between Napoleon and Sylla terminates, we thinks in 
proving that tliere was ho resemblance between tbeiii 
at all. It is, however, brilliantly written;— we shall 
quote the greater part of it s— • 

Enfans de leurs ceuvres, ardeiis amis de la lib^ct^ avyn^ V^lpoqtt^ 
de leur grafid^ur, tous deux cruren^ avoir achet^ k prix ^e gloire et 
de triompbesy le droit d'asservir leur pays. L*un 8*empara violem- 
ment da pou¥oir^ fsButre la re^)ak toauM un d^p^t, et eo ustf comme 
d'llu b^riU^ge. 

Napol6on et Sylla marchent ^leur but sans ostentation comme sans 
myst^re ; ils prennent Tempire comme un bleu que la fortune leur 
restitoe; etles honuies sembl^ofrepODPaitre )a marque ((}u pouyoir 
«Mr le frout de ces deMx dofuin^ateurs du monde. 

Sylh, d^ns ^exercise de la puissance, deploya une !tme implacable 
et feroce : sa cruaut^frcnde et r^Q^chie n'etait pour Ini qn*iin moyep 
|4u8 simple et plus prompt d^^ir^i' 4 9^ but, 

tappiiMque deNapoleon, d^tt&le cours d'ui) r^gne beaucoup plus 
Ibpgy n'eut k se reprocher qu'un acte sanguinaire. Sa volonte, non 
moins in6branlat»ie que celle du diatatenr romain, prppi^ aa souii^ ' 
dans on %^w» i\un ordre »up^rieur, et dans les cQn§ei)9 d'upe raisofi 
yuUio^e: j'eptends ici par raison sublime la faculty de combiner, 
avec autant d'audace que de sagcsse, les ^l^mens de succds*'. M^me 
indiffkence pour lH>^D&Dn o(mtemp(H*aiiie^ mtoe H^^sc^p. de Tofti^ 
de la poster lie, m^me sang-froid dai)a le peril, rn^e dedaii^ des 
hommes, m^rne force et meme faiblesse d'une intelligence qui ne 
pouvait sesoutenir constamment ^ la m^me ^l^vatioil* - . 

La froideur syal^BAttqae de ce^deu^ bommes ^it k re8altat.c|fs 
^pfiqcipes <f iffe^enpt I il y avajt che^ Tun egoisme de. vengeance, et 
pbiez Tai^tre egoisme de grandeur. 

Le besoin de irenomm^e qui les' devorait tous les deux avait eoti^re' 
inent dess^ch^ T^e de Sy^l^ ; ^elle.de ]^ipol^n ^ti^ r.^t^ accessible 
41^^ plaisirs purs, ^ux doiices abactions de la vie dome^tique. 

Napoleon r^paeaa la s^v6nt6 dans les moeurs, et donna lui-m^me 
fexemple du respect pour la morale publique, dans un temps oik eUe 
avail ^t6 corrompue par le ggU\eytn^!^ni flirep^ri^ auque^ il ava^t. 
>))f£^j§ : pour Sy^a, au cont^'aire, la^u^ance supr^o^e ne fut qu'une 
fi^casioti de doiiner un eclat scandaleiix a ]a depravation de ses moears. 

'I' This is a very Mking im\W^^ 9^^^ ieAiciXy- of ^bi^ase ^t^cb we 
l»v^ spoK^ qf as pficuUs^rly belon^ipg to M. de Jojjy. In two lines 
he expresses, with the utmost fulfness and precision, that union of 
enthusiasm and practical wisdom, Wfeiph Is, perl^ps, the high^ ^f- 
gree of tiufnao i{iEti?llect;Tr4he ct^ikfi^gg gpeius t9 iPppoeiye^ »|)d fl^e 
eiSci^iit aqnije to ex^ute. ^* SqUime iutellect" ma^^ iqaeed be defined 
as *' la faculte de combiner, avec autant d*audace que de sagesse, les 
Siemens de succes.'* 
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L'm, pensif et rtl^cbi, fiiyait la soci^te que wn comptXrk^Un ado- 
rent; raulre« i^^€, ami det plaisim, d*UQ conumirca facile, s*aii- 
tourait de courtisanesy de bouffons et d'artistes grecs que ses conci- 
toyens m^praiiiaient : peut-^tre n^nmoins trou?erait-on au fond de 
ce contraste one qroipathiD intferiaire et na m^ris odminan de reftime 
commune. 

Sylla, dont le bMt ^tait le rdtablinement de ]*ancienne aristocratie 
et le triotnpbe dei patriciena tar le parti popalaire, n*emp1oya d'abord 
4i]£ des aoblcB et dea hommea conaolaiyea; naia biaot^ averti de la 
l^gerete de leura affections, et du pea de foad qu'il poi^vaii i^ins aiir 
eux, ilfie jeta du c6t^ du peuple, et s^entoura de gens obscurs. Napot- 
l^n auivit une marcbe contraire ; on aait quel en fut le r^ultat 

Sylla ful le gto^ral le plua beuteax« et Napoltoi le plua grand 
capitaipe qui ait encore paru anr la terre. 

Sylla^ fatign^ de aa propre tyrannic, dit aux Romaina : ** Vous que 
j*ai ^gorg^ comme de yila troupeaux» je aiiia laa de Youa commander^ 
aoyez librea : je redeviena Tun de vous t" 

II abdiquale pouvoir; Napoleon le perdit: et cette aeule circon- 
atance, toatientidre k ravantage du dictateur romain, r^tablit une 
aorte d*6qui]ibre entre deux earact^rea dont Tin^galit^ ae refnae 
d*ailleurs k un autre parall^Ie. 

L*un rendit la liberty aux Homaina, qu*il avait m&nacr^ et avilis ^ 
Tautre couvrit la France dea monumena de aa gloire, e.t arbcra sur toua 
lea clocbera de TEurope P^i^dard de la liberty dont i| avait d^^rit^ 
aon pays. 

Sylla termina pwbleinent sea joura k Ropa^ qu*il av^it inond^ de 
aang et de larmes, au milieu d'une g^n^ratiop d'enfans dont il avajt 
proscrit lea p^res. Napol^n mourut, priaonnier dea Anglais, sur an 
VQcher perdu au aein deamers, oCi il tra^a iuitmAme reapa«e de aOB. 
tombea^. — p. xii.— xv. - .^ 

Th^re is no doubt great talent and brilliancy di$plp.y6i) 
in tbi8~but we canoi^t but eQn9ider> 9t$ we, huve ^id» 
the resuK to be the establisbing a total disdimttarHy. 
between these extraordinary men. 

M. de Jouy next sets forth his theory of dramatic com- 
position—and, here, we begin to differ from him. It is 
curious, indeed, to remark the struggling between natu- 
ral genius and the effects of early prejudice. The natural 
bent of M. de Jouy's mind evidently disposes him to burst 
asunder the self-forged fetters of the French school 
—but the influence of national and educational preju- 
dice — the dread of ridicule— and (which is certainly par- 
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donable in an author writing for the stage,) the belief 
that no very violent innovation would have any chance 
of success— have led him to follow pretty nearly the 
beaten track, and to defend elaborately the course which 
he has chosen. 

He begins by a position, in which all must agree— 
** Le th^tre est une repr^ntation de la vie humaine : on 
veut yretrover une copie fiddle de la sc^ne du monde." 
It is in the means to accomplish this object— and in what 
is its real .accomplishment, that the advocates of the 
French and (what, for the sake of brevity and clearness, 
we shall call,) the English school are at variance : — 

Chez les una, (says M. de JouyO c'est une peinture foaguese et sans 
choix des dv^nemens de la vie, uo choc perpetiiel d^^v^nemens ejt de 
passions, qui semble constituer Tart dramatique. Demandez k f homme 
des bords de la Tamisse la definition du beau ideal dans les jeux de la 
sc^ne ; U vous r^pondra : yari^t^ mouvementy succession rapide de si- 
tuations tendres^ fortes^ nobles ou vulgaires ; contrastes philoso- 
pbiques resultant du conflit des caract^res de toute esp^ce, des caprices 
de la fortune, des bizarreries du coeur humain. 

There is some truth in this, but we would define 
the beau ideal of the drama much more shortly— we 
should call it, a mastery in portraying the workings 
of human passion — and we object to the French sys- 
tem, from the impossibility of its ever attaining this 
to the full. The principle of the English drama is 
action, that of the French, narration — and it thence 
loses one of the most powerful means of affecting the 
spectator. It is perhaps, however, scarcely fair to say 
that the principle of the French drama is narration — but 
it is forced into the place of actual representation by the 
fules and regulations so strictly laid down, and so super- 
stitiously adhered to. Another main instance in which 
French tragedies lose nature, and consequently force 
is, that they are always written in Alexandrine verse — 
the monotonous, jingling, broken-backed, Alexandrine. 
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Those passages where the authors do manage to make 
the sufferer the organ of his own sufferings^ are blemished 
and marred by the outrageous want' of nature of Alex** 
andrine rhyme. It may be said that our blank verse, 
which is, for the most part» the language of our trage- 
dies, is no more natural than any other species of poe- 
try — and that a person represented as in the whirlwind 
of passion, is just as likely to spout rhymes as verses 
regularly cut into lines of ten syllables each. But good 
blankverse^well recited, appearsonly to be musical prose. 
No author above the rank of Mr. Fustian, — no actor 
better than his friend Daggerwood, — would so write and 
so speak dramatic blank verse as to mark the division at 
the end of every ten syllables. It may be called too eu- 
phonic for unpremeditated and passionate nature ; but 
we say, No. A man is never so eloquent as when ex- 
pressing a really^existent and powerful passion :-— the 
ideas rise in his mind — ^the'words flow from his mouth — 
with a rapidity and beauty to which he is equal on no 
other occasion. 

The French strongly object to some of our older plays 
the introduction of scenes of low comedy between those 
of tragical passion — and thU reproach is perfectly just* 
But it is to be recollected that our finest plays have no 
such things — and that they are easily — and in fact have 
been — expunged ,frpm others whose beauties they ob- 
scured. There is no buffoonery in Macbeth — in Lear — 
in Othello. The French probably would call the Witches 
and Mad Tom buffoonery — ^but this is only a proof of 
what the beauties are of which they suicidically deprive 
themselves. Is not Venice Preserved— the most intense- 
ly affecting of, perhaps, all tragedies— perfect withoujt 
Antonio and Aquilina ? Is the progress of the story of 
Isabella impeded by the omission of the low humour of 
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the Pbrttsr and Nurte ? Is it, then, ^uite fair that the 
whcde of our draih&tic literature should lie under It 
stigilia forthid; which can, with justice, be imputed but 
to a rery few pieces — and of which the national taste 
has lonj^ since demanded the suppression i 

Nature— pure, perfect nature— is what is required in 
dramiELtic writing ;-«and of this the French regard for 
«* biehseance'* has peremptorily deprhred their theatre, 
firery thing approaching to the tragical horrors which, 
alas ! are so fluent in real life, is rejected as barbarom 
^^^s if to lay bare the human heart,-^to display our feel- 
ings, our loves, our hates, oar (errors, and our crimes^ 
irete not the end Hhd m^ai^ing of tragie ddmpdisition^ 
The Fi-ench realtssethe fabteof the pig under the player'fl 



tioak— they think natufe le^s natural than its artificial 
and laboured imitation. Even Defiith is scarcely admitted 
tm thfe Frettch stage :-*-Vdltaire, with all Ms genius, 
scarcely dared to introduce it— and wh^n he did, Zair6 
f S ihade to fall *'dans la coulisse'* — and this was con- 
sidered a most daring and hazardous innovation. If the 
ti^fihres of the French ai*e so itelicately strung! that they 
eitnnot bear to witness what is truly tragical, th^y ought 
lb confine theln^Iveis to comedy, in which theyindisputa'^ 
My ex6el,and, above WI, tliey ought nbt 16 aihim a supe- 
Irtdrity bver t^^e who hfeve dared to bring upon the stage 
iM suftsritig AM guilt of suffering knd guilty bature. 

We ifrill judge M, de Jouy out of his own mouth. We 
Will take advantage oF liis felicity tind force of expres- 
Mon,*^and epply-*-fnKfdrii tn'M^««A>— -What he says «f 
TAlfna's At^ing to dtaiiialic composition j^and we 
iHII sAk Mm whether that bt his country or of our's 
¥€setiiVlel^'this model the niott ;^the italics kte our oWh : 
^* Ctt! geistes ittuiHSfe, tids tk>ies gebtn^rfqtielS, ces a6eens 
toMMn6d, tiWrt <ieft AH ^ cihvfention, il le rejette : eVW 
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la nature dans toute sa simplicity ; c'esi la pauian dam toute 
safougue; c'est le sentiment dans tout son abandm, qu*il 
expose aux yeux d*un public idolAtre*. 

But let ub hear what M. de Jouy says for the drama of 
his country. After the description of what the English 
consider the •« beau id^al" o( the drama, which we have 
given above, he pi'oceeds thus — in a tone of Parisian 
/ii^tiiV^ which is happily veiy rare in his writings: — 

A Faspect de ce cfaao«, I'homme des bords de la Seine soorit avec 
dizain: peor loi la beauts dramatique eat simple et r^fuli^re; ane 
action claire, uuique, toujours croissante, une habile distribution des 
parties, un art profond dans la conduite de Fouvrage, un fnt^lr^t pro- 
gressif dont la puissance se combine de mani^re k copv^rgery si j*ose 
tn*exprimer ainsi^ sur un seul point et sur un seul penonnage ; uue 
^I^aace soutenue, un style constamment noble et ch&tie ; telles sont 
parmi nous les conditions inseparables du beau dans I'art dramataqne. 

Instruit k Tecole des Corneille, des Moiidre, des Voltaire et des 
Racine, j*indique et je ne mesure pas Timmense intervalle qui lea 
a^pare k mes yeox des adversaires que les Anglais, les Allemands, ei 
m6me lea Espagnols, voudraient en rain leur oppdaer. 

Chez le seul peuple ^Idre des Greca, Fart de la ac^ne a'est naturel- 
lement divis^ en troise classes: moeiur*^ intri^/iUf caractire ; cette 
classification si simple, si r6eI1e, n*est pas moins applicable k la trag6- 
die qu*£L la commie, etFon pent a' Conner qu*aucnne po^tique n*ait 
'aong6 k leaaoumettre k cette difiaion commune. — p. zvi. 

We would willingly take our stand on this grounds 



* We hare already too far filled our limits to permit ua to aay any 
thing on this passage, r^^rded in ita original application ; or we eould 
aay a great deal on French tragic acting — to their comedy, writing 
and acting, we at once yield the palm — ^which would sound, in^e doubt 
not, equally heterodox to Parisian ears ^n our d<q^aa on tragic oom« 
position. We certainly consider Talma tp be a man of genius, — but 
either his genius is not sufficiently decided and daring to break 
through the miserable chains of the French school, or those cliaitta 
are too firmly rivetted for even Talma's iSamson-power to remove. 
He haa, it is true, drawn nearer to nature, but his distance from it is 
atill immeaaurably great. The fine compliment which we have quot- 
ed above, is little applicable to what he ia — we Are inclined to thnk 
it 18 very much so to what, nnder better ciroumitaocet^ he would 
havebe«n. 
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A nation which comprises the whole of its drama under 
the heads, nuzursy ifUrigue, caractire^ can entirely never 
deserve a superiority on that score. Where is the repre- 
sentation of passion and its consequences ? It is not 
comprised under the head '* caractfere," for M. de Jouy 
plainly defines that to signify only the developement 
of character in an individual. But he does injustice 
to his country — it has plays of passion, though cramp- 
ed and weakened by the shackles of their sc|iool: 
— ^Zajre, Ph6dre, Andromaque, surely are something 
more than paintings of manners, intrigue, or character^ 
This theory, which we believe is new, is much more 
fantastic than just:— it is pretty plain, indeed, why 
M. de Jouy introduces it just at this time. He says, 
** la com^die de caract^re est la plus haute des concep- 
tions dramatiques ;" — now it is impossible he can be in 
earnest in this — he cannot mean that the best possible 
comedy is superior to the best possible tragedy. No— 
but he proceeds to say that there is no tragedy de carac 
tire — ^that it has only been etUrevue by Racine, touched 
upon by Corneille, and sacrificed to la haute penseephi- 
losophique by Yolta.ire. There being no tragedy, there- 
fore, in thiis (as he says,) the highest order of dramatic 
composition, the ground is clear for Syllay which is es- 
sentially and exclusivdy of that nature. 

We would willingly enter into this subject more fully, 
and discuss with M. de Jouy — who is n good English 
scholar — the merits of our respective schools in general, 
and of his theory in particular ; — but this article has al- 
ready swelled into coi^iderable length, and we have yet 
said nothing of the tragedy itself ; we must, therefore, 
break of at once, and proceed to give an account of it. 

It is, as we have ali'eady said, curious to remark the 
struggles between the free spirit of genius, and the 
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thraldom of ** the rules/' which are so apparent in this 
piece. The author has ventured upon some, what are 
esteemed in France, innovations. It is almost ludicrous 
to see the grave apology which M. de Jouy feels it ne- 
cessary to make for putting a few words into the mouths 
of the people. ** Jai fait du peuple un personnage dans 
le dernier acte de ma trag^die, et jai m&me os6 lui faire 
prononcer, quelques-uns de ces mots qui, dans tons les 
pays du monde, tehappent simultan6ment k la foule.' 
That is, it is considered daring to admit one spark of 
nature, if it happen to be humble nature ! 

The plot is as simple as can be ;— the whole object 
of the piece being to develop and display the character 
of Sylla, the story is so constructed as to give as 
much scope as possible to this design. The plot may 
be said wholly to consist in Sylla proscribing a young 
man of genius and virtue, who is a friend of his son, 
and in the endeavours of the son and the friends of the 
proscribed to procure his pardon, or effect his escape. 
We must premise that, were it not for the elaborate 
expos^ in the Preface, we should not have realised in 
Sylla the character there given of him. From the play 
itself, he appears in the much more common light of a 
tyrant, in whom power has not totally, destroyed an ori- 
ginally good heart,— and who resigns it from being op- 
pressed by its weight, and insupportably wearied by its 
duties and agitations. We shall extract, however, the 
most distinguished speeches which are put into his 
mouth, so that our readers may judge how far this re- 
mark is founded. We do recognise, however, that con- 
fidence in his own fortune, which was so remarkable a 
point in his character, and no where more strongly than 
in the following speech, in which he proposes a pro- 
scription to a council assembled at his palace : — 

VoL.n, Part I. Q 
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cke/des lieieurs^ sur un peste de SyUa^ a ddpoii unr4ndeau de 
purekeminJ] 

SyJUu V0U8 sayez k qael prix j*ai conquis on pouvoir 
Dent FEtat expurant m*i«ipo8ait le devoir. 
Qu^importe que Sylla, s'llluttraiit dans la guerre, 
Port&t le nom romaiD aux homes de la terre ; 
Que par moi Mithridate k fiiir f{it condamn^ ; 
Qu*eo triempbe h mcNi clui» Jiigurtha fCkt meo^ ; 
Que pour moi 1» fortune en miracles ft&conde 
Affermit votre gloire et le repos du monde. 
Sly reeoeillant le fruit de mes nobles exploits, 
Kmns au ientt omit dieter ses lois, 
Ety brisant les liens d*un peuple fr^n^tique. 
A ses llU:hes fureurs Itvrait la rdpublique ? 
TrioikiplHinte an dehors^ Rome, esclare au dedans^ 
Expirait sous Ves coups de ses propres eniinft 
Qui pouvait rarracher ison destin funeste? 
Sylla. L*heureux Sylla parait devant Pr^neste ; 
Tout fuity ou meuK ; tout c^e k mes premi^B effbrti; 
Le fik de Marius le rejoint ches les morts. 
Abjurant les conseils d'une fausse cl^mence, 
Dans Rome entre avec moi la terreur, la vengeance ; 
Le saint de FEtat veut des proscriptions, 
£t dans des flots de sang j*^eins les factions. 
Du peuple et du s^oat je me proclame mattre; 
L*un apprend k me craindre, et Fautre k me connaltre. 
De celte liberty que j^ppprinie aujonrd'iini 
Mon pouF4Mr, que Fon bait, est le dfsrnier app«li« 
Loin de Rome rugit le d^mon des batailles : 
Le calme de la paix r^gne dans vos murailles. 
Cependant on murmare, et qudqses voix eneor 
A k piaiate rebelle oseat dowier Fess^r ; 
Et du sein de la tombe 6voquant la temp^te 
Le spectre d* Arpinum a soidev^ sa t^te. 
De oonpftble soupin, jusqu*& moi panrems^ 
Annoncent descomplots; ils seront pr^veniia. 
Le salut de FEtat impose ma justice 
Le devoir rigoureux d*ttn dernier sacrifice ; 
Examinez les iioms iur cette Uite iotcrits ; 

Rome demande eneor eerestedepniscrits; I 

C'est le dernier ^lat d*un salutaire orage ; 
A la putolique paix donnons encor ce gage. 
Jc vcnx sft90tr de voos^ nvant que de sigper, 
S'il est quelque Remain que Fon puine ^[Mifner^ 



Voyez ; mail aong^ biop qii*en crttt ciroomUnee 
Chacon d^ vwm r£fMHid lie m propve iiidii]geiioe.^^i>i 5-^^. 

These are fipe lines, but the following rapid retrospect 
of his deeds and fortunes is still more striking ;-^it is 
addressed to Roscius, who, with the license of a favour- 
ite* UDd^ with ft virtue wbiph thejr seldom possess, is 
trj^Dg to roiftigite the severftf of Sylla's royenge ;-*^he 
wySf 

Sylla answers — 

Du crime d*accepter les fere que je leur doone, 
£t d*oaer esp^rer que Sylla leur pardowie. 
Tu ne me copoais pas, Ro6ciu4» je le voi^ 
£t mon kme est encore un myst^re pour toi* 
Toujoure la liberty que mon pouvoir immole, 
Fut Tobjet de mes vccux et ma plus cb^re idole; 
J*ai Gombattu pour elle au s^nat, au Forum, 
Aux champs de Ch^roo^, aux sables d*Arpinum* 
Je la voulais pour tous. Mais sur Jes bords du Tibre, 
Je ne vis que moi seul qui voulosse 6tre libre. 
Les tribuns des consuls se montraient les riraux, 
£t Tintrigue k prix d*or enlevait les faisceaux ; 
Je ne trouvai partout que dignity v^nales, 
Qu*esclaves insoleos, que longues satumales; 
Des forfaits inipunis^ des cceura d^^^rds^ 
A leunseuls interto impun^ment livr^i.* 
Un farouche soldat^ trop fierde sa bassesse, 

Sous son joug pl^b^en accablait la noblesse ; 
Au tribun Marina d^s Ion je me promis ; 

De demander un jour compte de sea m^yis. 

Son nom 6tait fomeux par plusd^une victoire. 

Par des exploits plus grands je fis plilir sa gloire. 

Et je le vis contraint, ce rival odieux^ 

Dialler au Capitole en rendre gr&ce aux di^u^c 

Sauver la r^blique 6tait mon esp^rance : 

La mine, fexil, furent ma recompense. 

Je d^obai ma t6te aux ftusceaux du licteur; 

Je m'^pignai proscrit, je revins dictateur. 

Je n^ai dft consulter, dans le temps o<!l nous sommem 

Que le sang d*oi!i je aors» et mon m^ris des hommes. 

Les Romains n'avaient droit qu*4 mon inimiti^ ; 

Je les jugeai sans haMie ainsi que sans piti6. 

Q9 
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MaJgr^ YOUBf ai-je dit, je brise vos eiitraves ; 

Quoi ! l^bes citoyens ! vous vonlez 6tre .esclftTes ! 

NoDy je vous ai jug^ dignes d'un meUleursort. . 

Vouz demandez des fers ! je vous donne la mort. 

B^oissez en tombant cette faveur dernidre, ' 

Et reodez k vos dieux une hme libreet fi^re. — ^p. 10 — 1 1. 

We extract the following passage, partly on account 
of its own power and merit, and partly as an instance— 
and a striking one— of the substitution of narration for 
action, of which we have so much complained : — 

Sylla, d Roscius qui entre. 

Eh bieu ! que pense-t-on ? Sans doute on se r^crie. 
Sont-ils bien indign6s contre ma lyrannie ? 

Roscius, La terreur de ton nom glace encor les esprits ; 
Mais d^j^ Ton craint moins la mort que le m^pris. 
Le peiiple, au point du jour iustruit de tes meuaces, 
Dans un morne silence assemble sur les places, 
S*inqui^te, s^agite, et d*un oeil empress^ 
Interroge les murs oh ton ordre est trac^. 
Parmi les noms inscrits sur la liste sanglaute 
II en est un plus cher k la foule tremblante ; 
Le nom de Claudius, de ce jeune h^ros. 
Vole de bouche en bouche au milieu des sanglots. 
On vante sa valeur, ses talens, son jeune Sige, 
Taut de hautes vertus qu'il re9ut en partage ; 
[1 semble que les coeurs, de regrets d^chirls, 
Perdent en lui les biens qu'ils avaient esp^rds ; 
£t tout ce peuple, ^mu pour un ami qu'il pleure, 
Bient6t de Claudius entoure la demeure. 
Leur voix, qui frappe Tair en invoquant Sylla, 
S^^l^ve avec fUreur contre Catilina. 
Tarrivais en ces lieux, oi!i d*une Spouse en larmes 
Je cherchais vainement k calmer les alarmes. 
D*une t^te si chdre elle ignorait le sort ; 
Son absence pour elle etait d6j k la mort, 
Des oris se font entendre, et le peuple s*avance ; 
Valerie ^Finstant vers la porte s'^lance, 
Et, les chevenx ^pars, sur le seuil, k genoux : 
** Romains, au nom des dieux, rendez-moi mon ^poux f* 
A cecri dfcchirant la foule est transportee ; 
Sur un socle d'airain Valerie est portee ; 
Et vers cette tribune oil s'^l^ve sa voix 
Tous les yeux, tons les cceurs se fixeut k la fois. 
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Que ne puis-je, Sylla, sans blesser ton oreille, 
De sa fi^re Eloquence Staler la merveiUe ! 
Mais le respect. — 

Sh^Ua. Pour8atB--ElIe«t fait son devour; i 

Je t*ai dit, Rosciiis, que je veux tout savoir. 

Roscius. Citoyensy disait-elle (et Faccent qui ranime 
Semble ajouter encore k sa beauts sublime) 
Pour tous Sylla n'a point de fl^ux inconntis,: 
Aujour de sa fureur nous voil^ revenus. 
Crois-tu que de ton sang il epargne le reste, 
Rome ? tu subiras le destin de Pr^neste. 
Contre ses volont^ quel serait ton espoir ? 
La force est le seul droit, mourir le seul devoir ; 
L'exc^s de la terreur a banni les alarmes ; 
Le c<sur n*a plus de voix, les yeux n'ont plus de larmes ; 
Le d^sespoir 1ui*ni6me abjure ses tranqports, 
£t la tombe sans bruit se ferme sur les morts ; 
Pr^ du corps de son fils la m^re est immobile: 
Sylla voit ce tableau d*un ceil sec et tranquille, 
£t compte, sans p&lir, sous les iofortun^ 
Par son geste homicide k la mort condamn^s. 
Le passe nous apprend le sort qu'il nous destine 
Allons compter nos morts ^la porte Colline; 
Dans le sacre parvis, aux autels de Vesta, 
Courons voir expirer un autre Scoevola. 
Ah ! c'est pour vous, Romains, que ma voix vous implore, 
Ivre de sang, Sylla veut en verser encore. 
Uois par les regrets, unis par le danger. 
Qui de vous k mes maux resterait Stranger ? 
Qui de vous, en ce jour de honte et de mis^re, 
Ne tremble pour un fils, ne g^mit sur un p^rel 
Deux femmes, en plongeant un poignard dans leur sein, 
Jadis de la patrie ont chang^ le destin : 
Osez d'un pareil prix me donner Pesp^rance, 
Tout mon sang va couler — A ces mots on s'^lance. 
On d6sarme son bras — et le peuple k grands cris 
Fait serment dans ses mains de sauver les proscrits— 
Les Gaulois ont paru, la terreur les escorte ; 
Catilina conduit leur farouche cohorte: . 
A ce terrible, aspect, la foule au loin s'enfuit, 
Et cesflots apr^s eau ne laissent qu'un vain bruit. — p. ^QSl, 

This is certainly magnificent writing— but Ijow much 
greater would its eflTect be, if the scene which it de- 
scribes were to pass before our eyes. The *^ fi^re elo- 
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quence*' of the maddened wife— its deef^ and magical 
eflfect on the people — her aspect and yoice*-their increas- 
ing and, at last, tUttiuItuous excitement— would not all 
this have tenfold fbtcie if placed btrfore us in action ? 
— and who can doubt that a poet, who can give such 
almost visual effect to mere recital, would inVest its repre- 
sentation with all the power of a feal ocdurrence ? But, 
no ; — that would necessitate a change qf scene ; — and for a 
paltry prejudice like this, are we debarred from the 
£nest possible situation and subject for dramatic t>as- 
sion and display! It is true» that M. de Jouy does 
change his scene onoe during the play-^but that is be- 
tween two acts, atid, onc6 done, he returns no more to 
the former locale. It is some advance^ howeyer, to 
chaise the place of representation at all. It is to be 
hoped that the Ff ench dramatists will shortly cease to 
submit to be bound, like children, with a thread. 

Valerie appears, however, in the next scene, and from 
the fervour and power with which she is here portrayed, 
we can gather what she would have been in the much 
finer situation which the speech of Rosciils describes. 
Although our limits are already exceeded, we cannot 
resist giving the whole of this scene : — 

Vdlirie, icheveUe^ et se dibattant an milieu des licUurt, 

LaiBsez-moi ! — De oes.liettx qui pourra in*arracher ? 
Jc reux voir le iyraiH- 

t^U^i^f froidement 

Elle peut approcher. 
Vdlirie. AssbiiriA le besoin de ton kme odieuie ; 
Contemple-moi, cruel f Je suis bien malheureuse. 
Sylla. Qu'on yl&loigne, Heteur6 ! Laisse-DOtu^ Roscius. 
VidMe: 3k cdnnaistrdp SyliaJ'aime trop Claudius 
Pour imploror ici le juge inexorable 
Dont l^arr^t nou3 poursuit dans ce jour execrable. 
' 'tB, d^ence ais^ment yHsut conteuter mes vceux ; 
; AppreildB-irtbi mon taaHieur^ c'est tout cc <jue je veux. 
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Je De demaBde pn qo^c Hit notre ofime 2 
Le courage, la pear, les discoani, le aleace. 
Tout est cnme 4 lea yeux, et je ne pr^nda paa 
Excuser men ^pous et d^naer ton braa. 
Quand tu le proserifaia ttt lui faiaak jmtice ; 
Nous conspiriona enaetnble et je auiaaa complioe ; 
Je partage oh plat6t J'excite dana sou oour 
La haine g^^reuae «t la pnifonde horreur 
Qu'inspire 4 moil ^poox ta loogue tyraonie ; 
Tous deux nous imploriona les dieux de la patrie, 
£ty tous deux loin de toi, dana notre obacurit^ 
Noa vcoux 6taient pour Rome et pour la liberie : 
Unia dana noa regfeta et dans noa eap^rances, 
Pourquoi nous s^ar^r au jourde tea yengeanoesf 
Otti» Sylk, ClattdioB eat un garant pour toi : 
Tremble ai je n'ai plua k craindre que pour moL 

Sylhu Je ne redoute point ta fureur yengerease ; 
De ton aexe en tout tempa j'^argnai la fiiiblesae : 
Maia ton ^pook conapire, et quand )e dictateur 
Sujt I'ennerai dea loia exerce leur rigueur. 
Plus indulgent, Sylla pardonne k Valerie. ' 

VaUrie* Va, je craina ton pardon et non pM taAirie, 
Et dea maux que aur nous verse ta cruaat^ 
Ton aflfreuaa cl^mence est le plus redout^. 
Ilpargne-moi du moins cet horrible supplice : 
Aupr^ de mon 6poux suffre que je p^risse. 
Tu Bera% queiqne mort qu'il nous faille souffrir, 
Moins prompt k Tordonner que nous k la subir — 
Eh quoi ! Faustus, aussi tu gardes le silence ; 
Tu d^tournes le yeux ? erains^tu que ma presence, 
Dans je ibud de to!n coeur accusaat lapitie, 
Ne r^lame en ce jour les droits de I'amitie ? 
Kassure-toi : je saiis ce que tu peux entendre, 
Et du fils de Sylla ce que je dois attendrer 

Faustus, Valerie, en ces lieux, oil tu portes tes pas, 
Contiens ton d^sespoir et ne m'accuse pas — 

ValSrie, Quand mon 6poux p^it ! — 
Fawius, Peut-toeil vit encore — 

VaUrie. Ou done est Claudius ? Ah ! parlc ! 

Faustus. * JeFignore. 

Valirie. Tu Tignoresl Kon, non ! De ton front indiscret 
La p^leur me r^v^le un horrible secret 5 
Jetentends, etj'abjure une Uche esperance. 
LesMariusouteu leur moment de clemence: 
Sylla, taffreux Sylla ne pardonne jamais. 
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Eh bien ! frappe sa veuve ftu tein de ton palais ; 
Si j*en passe le seuil, ma doaleur freo^tique 
Court armer contre toi la vengeaoce publique. 
Je D'invoqnerai pas^ces &iblea* d^feDseurs 
Que vient de disperaer Taspect de tes lictenn. 
Pour punir un tyran et pour briser noa chaines 
S*il D^est plus de Romaios il reste des Romaines : 
Cea m^res dont ta rage assaasina les fils^ 
Lea Espouses, lea sceurs, les veuves des proscrits, 
M^attendent ; et nos bras, 4 d^aut du tonnerre, 
Du bourreau des Romains vont d^Iivrer la terre, 

FavaUa. O Ciel! oil courez-vous? 

Valine, Me veuger, ou p^rir. 

Faustus, Gardes I— Reteneas-la—i 

illylla. QvCon la laisae aortir.—^. dd — 35. 

We have now only space to give what have been es- 
teemed the finest and most efiective passages in the play : 
— Sylla's agitation in his sleep, and his abdication. The 
first necessarily loses much of its effect in the reading. 
We suspect the idea of it is taken from the tent-scene of 
Richard the Third, though we confess — for we are not 
blinded by national prejudice — ^that we think it is im- 
proved upon. It is so much more consonant to nature, 
and, therefore, comes home so much more strongly to 
the feelings, to see the agitation of the dreamer, instead 
of the embodying of the dream, that we cannot but pre- 
fer collecting what is passing in the mind, from the 
broken snatches of the sleeper's speech, than from the 
set maledictions of the spirits which appear to him — and 
to us : — 

Sylla. £st-ce vivre. 

Que subir lea tourmens oi!i nia grandeur me livre? 
Punir, verser du sang^ etouifer des complots — 
La nuit, point de sommeil I — ^le jour, point de repos — 
L'esprit toujours porte vers des pensers fun^bres, 
Colnme un timide enfant avoir peur des tenebres f — 
Restons sous ce parvis: plus calme, dans ces lieux 
AttendoM que le jour vienne ^'lairer les cieux. 
Si je pouvais dormir ! — Mais quelle est ma faiblesse ! — 
Je tremble pour moniils! — Vainement : ma tendr^sse 
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Ne laqrait dinner mon inflexible cam ; . 
Je suis pdre, dis-tu V— Nod ; je suis dictateur. 
Dictateur ! Quoi! toujours marcher de crime ea crime ! 
Ah ! je suis fatigu^ de mre sur Tabime I • 

Je veux — [Is me tueront— Tout puiflBant^ glorieux. 
Que puis-je d6K>rmais demander k bob dieux ? — 
La terme de mes maux» la fia d*un loog d^hre, 
Celte pux de ia tombe, oi!i quelquefois j'aapire : 
Mourir ! dormir eofiu ! Que m'importe des jours 
Dont les profonds eunuis empoisounent le cours ? 
Mftis je sens que mon lUHe, enfln moiifs oppreflB^ 

(11 $e eauchfp) 
Laisse en un yague heureux s'^teindre ma pens6e 
Oh! biehfait ioconnu! Mesyeuxetmes esprits 
S'afiaissent lentementy par le sommeil surpris. 

{II s'endort et rSve twt hMut) 

Que voi»-je Y et qiiel pouvoir— dans ces demeures sombres, 
De ceux que j*ai proscrits— a rauim^ les ombres?— 
Que voulez-TOUB de moi, transAiges des tombeaux ?-« 
De vos corps d6ehir6s vous m'offrez les lambeaux ! 
J'ai puni vos forfaits— J'ai puni vos complices — 
Tremblez qu'on ne vous traine k de nouveiaux supplices ! 
Je les vois tons, les bras vers mon lit ^ndo% 
Agiter leurs poignards sur mon sein suspendus. 
O dieux ! k me frapper leurs mains sont toutes pretes. 

(H se Uve en dormant.) 

A moi, licteurs! k moi !-^*avais present leurs tAtes, 
Je les revois encor ?r-Cbassez tous ces pervers ! 
£t que vos fouets sanglans les rendent aux enfers ! 
SyDa le veut — ^l*ordonne — ob^issez ! 

{H retombe sur son Ztt.)— p. 63—64. 

This is certainly as finely done as French dramatic 
verse will permit— but— we do not mean to speak sneer- 
ingly— but does not the recurrence of the rhyme, and the 
unvaried caesura of the Alexandrine, coming from a per- 
son asleep, in great measure mar the powerful concep- 
tions of the author ? We are sure such men as Jouy and 
Talma must have felt this— in despite of habit— in the 
composition and recitation of this most finely-imagined 

passage. 
The speech on the abdication is, perhaps, on the 
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whole, the finest thing in th^ play. It has not the ra- 
pidity and warmth of passion of the descriptioii of Va- 
leria's efforts to rescue her husband » as ^tenlqfiRoscius, 
or as some of that which is put into her own mouth ; — 
nor do we think that it is so great an indication of genius 
in the author as those two, and, perhaps, some other, 
passages. But ih these, the structure of the verse is far 
more felt ; and occasionally in seme of the more rapid 
and passionate parts, we are, (to use a French untrans- 
lateable word) impatientis at its monotonous want of na- 
ture. But in a set speech, it is not nearly so offensive ; 
-—in what is only fine declamation, it is sometimes even 
not unmusical — when the passage be not long, so as not 
to pall upon the ear by the unchanging cadence. For 
these causes, therefore, we are inclined to rate the fol- 
lowing speech as the best thing in the play, as regards 
itself, though not as the greatest emanation of the 
author's genius :— - 

Sylla, debout sur let rottres. 
Citoyensy cheyaliei's, ponlifesy s^nateura^ 
£t V0U8, de la patHe illustres deffttisears ; 
Ecoutez: je vous doiSyje me dois k moi-inftme^ 
De rendre compte ici de mon pouvoir suprftmey 
£t d'exposer enfin ^ vos regards siirpris 
Les immenses travaux par moi seal entrepris. 
J^aisabjugu^ la Pont, le Bosphore, TEpire ; . 
Les eaux du Phalaris traverseht votre empire ; 
La Gr^ce tout enti^re erit sooAifaM k rtm lois, 
fit des bordi Li.byetas j>i <iia8s^ toua les rois. 
La chute de Carthagpe avait ^bran16 Rome : 
J'ai repar^ les maux q(f arait faits un grand homtne, 
Jogurtha fyt vaioctt, Mithridste tat Bouttiib 
Ma fiirtttne a p\m &it qu'elle «.-f vatt promis. | 

Cetait trojp peu pour moi des jauders de, la guerre 
Je voulais une gloire et plus rare et plus ch^re ; 
Rome, en proie aux foreurs despartli triompfaansi 
Mourante sous les coups de sesprapres enfans, 
luYoquait It la fois mon bras et mon g^nie; 
Je me fis dictateur : je sauvat la patrie. 
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A t*&illi4Mf ttoit je t«iMlii 1e |MNlt<Ar ; 

Le p^ttpld muting rentrA dam 1# deroir; 

Jamais on ne ma' rit, esclava du Tulgaire, 

Recherchchr et trahir cet amour populaire 

Oh MirlUa ro^ait le but de §tB traf aitx. 

J*ai pen flatt6 ce peapk% et J'ai gu^ri cei maitt : 

Je m^armai coDtre lui de rigneun l^times; 

Au lalut de TEtat j'immolai des rictimea. 

Chl^ti ndiiitte ▼kdeocft et m^me cfuAat^ 

Cfl que j'ai fait pour Rooto et ponf la libctt^ ; 

Un reproche pareil ne saurait me coufondre : 

Du sang que j^ai vers^ je suis pr6t k f^pondre : 

Gill, de rhumanit^ si j'ftooffai la voise, 

Ce ftit pour vote contraiudre k fl^cblr aoua lea lob 

J*ignore quel surnom Tbistoire me destine : 

L*avenirjugera ce que Home examine. 

Du poMs de ma grandeur plus aecabM que Voiii^ 

Je riens briser le joug qui noUs iatigilait toa» 

J'ai vaincu, j'ai r6gn^ ; main tenant je veux vivre! 

Je rejetie la coupe oi!i le pouvoir s^enivre. 

J*ai gouVem^ k nlonde k mes ordrea sobttlsy 

Et j*impose silence k tous mes ennettas; 

JLeur haine ne saurait atteindre ma m^moire ; 

J*ai mis entre eux et moi Fabime de ma gloire. 

Le dictateur n*est pins : je remets ati s^nat 

Avec Tautorit^ lea r^ea ddl*Btat. 

£coutez!*^ue ma voix rempliase cette eoceinle i 

J*ai gouVern^ sans peur, et j*abdique sans crainte.— p. 72—74. 

We have now gone through this most interesting 
and talented production. Its success has been of .the 
most brilliant description, and though that may h^ve 
^en, in some measure, owing to political causes, yet 
a very large proportion of it undoubtedly arose from 
the. distinguished merit of the piece itself. It gives 
indications of. a^ gfenius which surely should not be 
cramped in ihe^j^ammels of the French theatre — ^which 
— more than any we have ever met — is calculated to 
break them through, and found an era of higher power 
in the drama of its country. M. de Jouy has evinced 
\Tk some of his works a strong, an unfair, disinclina- 
tion towards England and the English — but we can 
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make allowances for — we may even say^ we respect — 
the feelings which have given rise to this in the heart 
of un ban Franfais. This has, no doubt^ Influenced 
him in his judgment of. our dramatic literature, for 
of all people, the bent of his genius will lead him to 
admire nature in preference to art ; — as indeed is 
plainly evinced by the striking passage regarding M. 
Talma which we have transcribed. But may we not 
hope that as time passes, and unfriendly passions 
begin to cool — ^may we not hope that the veil of pre- 
judice will fall from his eyes, and that he will devote 
his mind to naturalizing in his own language the more 
striking merits of our theatre. We are aware that 
this would need considerable modification ;-— but a full 
knowledge of our language, and much tact as well 
as judgment peculiarly fit M. de Jouy for such an 
office. We do not at all mean to recommend ser- 
vile, or even dose imitation — ^we are far from sug- 
gesting that to a man of genius. All we wish is that 
^Tree nature should be substituted for narrow art. That 
genius should not be cramped and clipped by ** rules," 
*^ unities," and such like-fopperies ; — that in a word, 
it should shake itself free from prejudice of every sort 
and kind whatsoever. In French, we fear, blank verse 
is unattainable: — ^we would, therefore, certainly re- 
commend the substitution of prose for the Alexandrine 
metre. Their plays would, thence, be ten times more 
natural, and consequently more efiTective. M. de Jouy 
is precisely the person fitted for this task. His fine 
genius and his wonderful command atid^ choice of Ian- 
guage would render such a production from his pen 
an invaluable gift. Executed by him, it would scaircely 
fail of success, in despite of the host of prejudices 
which would be arrayed against— and if it did succeed 
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it would do more for his true fame than fifty successes 
in the beaten road. It would place him at once in 
the rank of the Columbus of his country's literature — 
he would discover and give to it a new "v^orld. 

In the mean time, we take our leave of M. de Jouy 
with the highest admiration of his genius, and the 
strongest anticipation of its future triumphs. 
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LETTRE DE M. E. JOUY, MEMBRE DE LACADEMIE 
FRANCAJSE, A L EDITEUR DE L' ALBUM, OUVRAGE 
pfeRIODIQUE ANGLAIS. 



M ONSISUE9 Paris, U 21 Novemkre, 1822. 

* Vous avez rendu compte dans votre interessant ou- 
vrage de ma tragedie de Sylla, avec une liberalite de critique, 
avec une abnegation de prejugds nationaux, qui honorent 
votre talent et votre caractere, et pour lesquelles je vous prie 
d'^agreer mes remer9imais. 

Toutefois, ce serait mal repondre k la bienveillance avec 
laquelle vous jugez mes ouvrages, et k la maniere aimable et 
franche dont vous les critiquez, que de ne point avouer haute- 
ment qu'^en plusieurs points vos opinions litteraires sont ab- 
solument opposees aux miennes. 

J^'ecarte les pr^juges dont la nais^ance, Teducation, les 
habitudes, la positicm sociale, entourent presque tous les 
hpmmes. Fran9ais, je suis Iqin de nourrir " pour P Angle- 
terre et pour les Anglais^ cette CM)^pathie aveugl^ et illiberale 
dont vous m^accusez avec un peu d'^amertume. Une marche 
usurpatrice dans les actes de ViOtre gouvemement, une per- 
fidie cqnstante dans la conduite de votre cabinet par rapport 

Vol. II. Part H. R 
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k TEurope, une sombre concentration en soi-meme, un me- 
pris plus que Romain pour le reste du monde, le souvenir 
de nos demiers infortunes auxquelles votre ministere a si 
cruellement contribue; v<nla, Monsieur, (je ledis avec fran- 
chise) ce qui ip^i^Sge coqu^e pbilo^ophe^ cq qui me revoke 
oomme ami de Thumanit^, ce qui m'^indigne comme citoyen 
de la France. 

Mais c^est chez vous, Monsieur, que sont n^ Bacon, 
TAristote modeme; lesage Locke; Tillustre Pope; Hume, 
qui a port^ le premier parmi vous la philosc^hie dans Phis- 
toire ; Shakspeare, qui a pr^ced^ notre grand Com^e ; 
Burke^ Fielding^ ^obertso% et une foule de hantea inte)r 
ligences, de g^nies laborieux et cr^ateurs. Votre patrie est 
celles des Newton et des Sidney, des Russell, des Thon^as 
More et des Hampden, des Fox et des Sheridan ; je ne con- 
fonde pas les oeuvres de genie avte les m^prises de la poli- 
tique, ni le caract^e des ipdividus avec le calcul des intdrets 
sociaux ; ni les crimes de quelques hommes avec la masse des 
iddes, d^ sentimens et des moeurs de votre nation. 

Tout en avouant que des tresors inconnus k la plupart des 
litterateur* Strangers sont enfouis dans votre litterature; 
tout en convenant des npmbreuses beautds de vos ^rivains 
dramatiques, je defendrai anc^rement le systeme thd&tral 
adopts en France. 

Je suis persuade que parmi nous les combinaisons de Tart 
dramatique sont de nature k mieux d^velopper les caract^res 
et les passions^ k procurer des Amotions sinon plus vives, du 
moins plus soutenues ; en un mot k plaire plus g^ndralement. 

Keffetd^une seule action, resserr^ dans un terns, dans un 
lieu limites, d*un petit nombre de personnages principaux 
agissans dans un int^et unique, d^uhe machine th^fttrale k la 
fois forte et simple, dont les ressorts comprim^s acqui^rent par 
cela meme plus d^^nergie, et dont le levier principal repose 
tout entier sur le coeur humain ; cet offet, <fi8-je, doit etre 



micxseamamtA plus ptD&md et pluft n^nllaUe que cA%& 
qu^bn essayera de produire par une varieteeoirfiEiK d^inddsmls 
et de cacaoteres jett& av hazard svnr In scene, ooBameita le 
Milt Mvk theatre dttiaoiidepilrkdastMe^ . 

La lauhilnde' dt& fi«3Mti^eQa dtstrabt;: k mokitiidie dfs 
^TfeqeB W fWri S rtigneg ke fmaiawr eotaat^fea aenuiacnt aiilr*eltMb> 
et w peuptnt trottTor fear deTebfqicmfint ctmxfklL Cqiqh 
nenfei apfsafiondir ua sentunent? oomiDciiA coiiipfetter im 
gar acfe h re? eoimDflQtpenidfe una paanoiL dans aaadcavlfl^ aea 
tiaii8pcvt% 8tt retoun^ aca sofManca^ an f oiiei^ 
aes incons&piences, dans toutea sea phases, aii par la sinpli* 
cba da plan et de rioatoipie ^avm na; hnaaee danaTotredxane 
nsx ebamp libra kmm feugueux earar P 

Cast oetle plafito quft je charche an vabi dana Totre sjrib. 
tJsme draxQatique. Je ne nie pwt qM» voire Otarajr ae soit 
pathiitiquQ et natmel ;. ^adum jia» qoo panmme eu Fhuaee 
lea grandea ^onoepdoaa de Sh uk y ea i ^i mim adoa im il 
manque i^ cea batata c« qui xnanqae i vate: St. Pa»l^ ana 
place. Au tfaetoe^ eomaia m fadatectwoa^ v« oheM'oamia 
perdaoQ ]^ » Tocdre at la v^^uluit^ a'oat. pa^d< i la 
diapoiition dea ofcgete qui Taalaaawil* Toua conattsses la 
padcepte d^Horace; 

<* ■ il^uayiatacaaiteaeaatairtiiadecBnier ;** 

nan tmAmanxifL g^mI k rtgle d?Hcaraeey niaia c^^est la ooaaue 
k4 dbaa tons Ifls arts. 

N^an oan^aae pas, je voiia pcia, cpia je ^aailk lepoaMsav 
lea ktncmUk»Mi dont k g^aia pounttt encore enridbiir notm 
se^na. CoMacr^ a la pontara dsa passkras, rile a 6swi^ 
d^HUBcrtelka sliftttCB It rattaiur maiemdl dans Mdrc^; au 
eombatde Paaioiaret da davoar dkas: k Cid; au fanatasma 
rdii^Ux diBs^ Mahiomdi; k Paaiaar daas ZajQiv et dana 
Hi^dye; naafe beanooup i^m occupy des aaaiioes el des 
hutes de senlaaens qued^iatepavfiute vi^rit^ da meews et da 
cavaclibfips, petil-etia a*t«lle laifls^ ^ des nuuna havdiefl^ sinixn 

Ks 
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des champs muTeaux, du . moins dcp nUdiib paralleles .k 
cultiver aveo suoc^ 

J^ai essaye dans Sylla, en me scumettant k la rtfgularite 
du plan, et k toute la 9Av4atitj6 des i^les po^^ psr les 
grands nuutrcB, de tracer eixrrectement le portrait de cette 
creature gigantesque. En jettafit dans la forme amvenue de 
nos ouvrages dsaibatiques un^ grand caraet^e tout eqtier, 
sansbksser les lob que. je regaxde comme les sanve-gairdes 
de notie litt^ratmb, yai vqulu tenter un nouFeau .gen]3e>de> 
tri^^^dk sam sortir des limkes invari^^ que la nature et la: 
raiaon ont posees. 

J^ai rignale la com^die. de caract^re, port^ a sa per* 
fection, comme le chef^Toeuvre de resprit hunudii ; peut-etre 
la trag^e de caractk'e, telle que je la con^cis, est elle d'^une 
execution plus • <fifficile ^ encc»re. Vous vbyez. Monsieur, 
oomlUen je suis tdn d*aecepter leTidieude d'^ovdr vou}u offiir 
im mod^e d^une trag^e de ce genre : tliomme qui marche 
une tmse itla main donne lui»meme sa mesure, et ne peut. 
£tre soupfonn^ d'^avoir Tintention dVn imposer par «a taiUe/ 

II est d^autres points sur lesqu^ il me serait tn^ facile de 
vous,oombattre. Vous opposez au caract^e de Sylla td 
que je Tai trace, le caract^re de ce Dictateur tire ^^ de la 
Grandeur et dela D^dsdraice des RcHnains,^^ et vous en con- 
iduez que je n^ai ixnnt emprunte. k Monte84u]eu9 comme je 
Taffirme dans mon discours pr^iminaire,Jes traits priiiriipaux 
de ce grand cacactere histmque. Vous oublie^,. Msmakfor^ 
que le jugement de rauteur de r£i{>rit des Loix sur loqud je 
m^ppwe, se trouve, nondans Thistcnre dela Grandeur et de 
la Decadence, mais dans le Dialogue d'Eucrate, ehef-^'^oeuvr^ 
decet immortelecrivain, dans le quiel Sylla. est nepr&ente 
pr^cis^ent sous les coul^urs dent: je Tai p^t sur la scene. 

Quunt au dear que vous timoigpez de voii: ,nos. trag^ea 
modemes ecrites ^ vers blancs, ou meme en pifose pc^tique, 
cette proposition fut fatte une premie fois par ringenieux 



Lamothe, une seconde fois par Sedaine, et n^obtiht panni nous 
aueuiie atttentkm s^euse : on se contenta d^appliquer k ces 
deux ^criviun la faUe du Renard auquel on a ooup^ la qoeue^ 

Si Tart dramatique n^avait sa langue particuli^re, harme^ 
nieose, regaSkre ; n le premier ^eoGer poovait ooudre dans un 
diakigbe Toi^Hre etfacSe les souvenirs de ses ^tud^i si lA 
nuSodie^n laogi^, laoondflMm du vers, la dificult^ de soii 
mfnrnnme^ ne for^ait lepo^ k ^purer son style, k oonoeiiM 
trer ses id&s; k polir, k terminer ses productions, Tart des 
Comefllret des Vokue ne serait bientfit phis pa^mi nous 
que oe quHl est partout aiUeurs, un chaos m^kidrHmadqu^ 
ou Ton pourrait trouver de belles aobies, d?admvaMes situ- 
ittioBs, niais m Ton chevobersit en Tain une bonne ti^g^die. 
> Si je ne cwngnais de ne firrer i une dissertsftioii' d^uii 
int^rlt trop pen g^n^ral, j^essaycnds, Monaeur, d^ vdii9 
prourer que noire vers akxandiin, sur la monotonie duqu^ 
vous vous r^eriez, n^cst pas seulemcnt, aprte Pbexamtee 
Latin, le fto honnonieux qui exnte dans les dKvers sjfi^hfim 
de poesie, niais que la succesnon oUigdes des rimes nuiscw- 
linies et fAmnifBes, et Part, aujonid^liui m bien connn, d*^i 
sauver, ou d*etk d6p]motx advoitement la ensure, lui laisM 
toulela liberty du vers Uanc, ssins le priver de oette noUetse^ 
et de oet iuseent nhifflcal qui en font k change pai^^ 

Les observations quie j^a llionnenr de vous pr^ntor sottt 
exemptes de tout pr^ug^ de toute sntipathie nationale r 
Tamour de Part, le sentiment du beau, sont les seuls guides 
aux quels je m^abandonne. 

Vos poetes bbservent la nature; leur imaginatioB est 
vaste, et sait,coimne dit Pobjet de votre plus vive admiration^ 

—in a fine frenzjr rcX&ng 
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To dart firsm eartii to Iieayen;* 

Les ressorts secrets de Pfime humaine, la peintufe des 
mc^urs leur sont conmis ; le ehoix seul me parait leur i£kn« 
quer. Si le genie est i'^e des productions de Pesprit, c'est 
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qui jette eette &ine dbos une fonne, pour «nsi di^ 

fia ua not e^est le cfaoiz qui leur dflnne la gnoe, }a f orce^ 

YimMmotf et k duree* 

' J^0mnam Aveo Tcms» liimsieiiri que k Frattoe Utt^raixe 

A; btfloia cPaMjcr qudques aottvdks eGmbiflMMns dxttau^ 

ti<|pi4$» Je.Stttt de Totre nm sur fabiiiB dei iiacrati»Bs» lout 

WMOMrquatit que sur vote thtttie on fivt un abusd'aetiaBi 

hqH nKnns oondattdnble^ U aoe tesihle* cenenditit* oue la 

IkwileggtfaqbipdiBr: i»ette€iiaaliQMi toutoequftfeveoit 

doit mi ci M B M remeat dSbSiHr ; mtttre en ivck toute flstkn 

tnqpt T4Jie pour 8tw vqiff^xn^ 

. Uii point tor lequtl nam difffrms JOonq>kMeni«nt e'aA 
trim dw Bighi dont vout profxaoE T^dn^^tfiiMi enti&ra^ et 
qui «don .fcms; nnervcnni k |^ix« de Coliimb i^ l^criTida 
Miez hardi poor IWkptsn Bennettet moi de .wui fwre 
okmvfi ' que « Cokandb di^oouTiit inn monde nouveau^ t» 
iaU, nm pas «& seeoua&t ky Bigk% mak m iq[>piiif lant A do 
nowv^esd^U¥Mes ks IU|^et ksdbsennatkoad^iAfikkesw 

De nan cot^ si ma rcix iftait Ittsea finte pour se fiure 
cnlcadiie de voa pontes dnsoaaiiqnesy je Icur pnvpoaemk 
itonidiir k actee Angkisedeoelte iiobk sittipHrit^ dont ik 
admixcttt ks aaod&ks dans Euiipide et dans Saphoefe; de 
SMoifiarinoina mmfesh tiskHs^ k Yietiooj k ^Ldvdopjp&Eoitnt 
d'slne gnuide otontkii m oonflict dcs ^rismnei^ raoiaiies- 
qissa; je knr pnyposerakdejcmidffe k T^n^rgk^ ji l^nagina* 
tion qu'ik possMent, plus de sagesse dttis kur plan, plus de 
mmnoes dans kur peintnvss, pks de vtaiiti dans kur 
canolkes: je me permettends de kur damander encore un 
choix plus d^cat d&ns rexprestton des santimensy une com- 
binaison plus habik) et jM^esqfie toujonrs un langage plus 
sout^u et plus ^eT& 

. iTai f honneur d^etre, avec une haute consideration. 
Monsieur, votre i^iwoxxi servktur, 

, £. Jovr. 
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[Ib prifltinir — ^which we do with great pleaAire^tfae 
le^r of eur diiitinguMied eorraipondent, we mtust be 
permitted tp My * few words on the matters at issue 
between <is> 

We«hiMi<iiot efi^r at large into the question of the 
relative tierlt lef the two echocAs of Tragedy. In the 
pi^erAo wbidithis letter Is «n answer » our opinions are 
e^NHsased at seaue lisogtb-^and the sutjeet has also been 
of lale so amply discussed in our ablest periodieal worluH 
^t we'oonsider our side at least to have been suft- 
ciently advocated* We shall confine oursdves on the 
present oeension to replying to one or two points in M. 
de Jwy's aifument. 

In the first place, it seem^ to us that he has been more 
successful in attacking the ot^ecttonable parts of our 
system^ thanjin defending that of his own country. We 
are willing to allow that many of our old plays winihl 
be more edfoctiTe if a bett^ tastd and seyerer judgment 
had regulated, without cramiling> the genius and ima^ 
ginalion which they display. To a certain degree, we 
subscYtt>e to the prc^iety <ff uni^ of action ;-i-we do 
not mean, that the fable shMld be confined to one par* 
lieular ev^st or cbaractw H-'bitt that the attention shouM 
not be divided and distracted by the irrelevant and al*- 
Hiosl; ufiMnneoted under-plots which are so frequent in 
odr older drensa* - We also would object to the tacking 
MgMtBte, suecessibn of stories m^ely by the tie of the 
oecurlrefiees happening to the same individual. For in* 
stafiok, we' think Romeo and JfuHet as it is at present per^ 
formed exceedingly improved. The whole interest now de- 
pends on the fortune of the twto lovers, aded on i as they 
are, by the feuds between their houses ; whereas ib the 
original, all the first net and ptrt of the second were 
occupied by the love of Rotoeo for Rosaline which led to 
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nothing but contempt and di^ust at his fickleness and 
easy change. This is now all omitted » to the great con^ 
centration and consequent heightening of the iirterest 
and effect. We should be glad to see this prutdng hand, 
if directed by the same taste, carried to soite other of 
our old playsi those of Shakspeare included. We know 
this will sound very heretic to those catholic admirers 
of Shakspeare who r^ard him as infisdUMe-^ut our i^ 
verence for him is that of reason, not of blindness. 
While we yield to rume in our admiration of his beauties^ 
we remain quite aware of his errors and defects. 
They are more those of his works than of himself«^hat 
is, they belong to the times in which he lived, and not 
to his own individual genius* Thinking, abid^, as we do, 
that it would be easy to remove the most and the greater 
of these blemishes, without the necessity of any interpo* 
lation, we naturally desire to see it accomplished. It 
has been done to considerable extent in Venice Preserved, 
and now in Romeo and Juliet ;— why not continue ill 
One of the very finest of Shakspeare's plays — Othello-— 
would benefit much by revision of this sort. We are 
persuaded — ^we hope we shall not startle our readers^- 
that the omission of the whole' part of Roderigo would 
be an infinite improvement. He has no sort of connec- 
tion with the plot;— it is not him of whom Othello is 
jealous ; neither does he in any degree contribute to the 
developemtot of the story, or the bringing about the 
catastrophe. He is a complete excrescence, and, in our 
view, like most other excrescences, unsightly. AU he 
seems to do is to bring into (Wronger light lago's villany, 
which' is surdy sufiSciently disjriayed already* 

We are aware that all this is a digression ; but we 
have gone into it, partly to exemplify the degree to whidi 
we admit the expediency of the unity of action, and 
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partly to prme'ta M* deJioay tbat xi^a «fis mt^vlirped bj 
aatiomir pFtgodjbe, eveit.ih this stronghold and hotbed 
of all the literftTy preditectioiis of an Engiidiman. 

Farther than this; facm^trc^, we do adt go* When the 
Unity of adikm is carried la tbeextrMie of its bdng 
conatdered neeessa^- that' the plot ahoold be definable in 
one sei^noey it beoomea, like thie other unlUes, mere 
foppery. Regurdiii^the btbensyiitis; at-thit time of day,' 
scaredy necessary ' to speak.' That offriace it haabeeai^ 
feimdneoessatyto giTo up even in France — and thiat of 
tiam never has been adhered to;-^for the license -ctf 
fottr-and-tweaty hours has always 'been ' aUowM, and 
thiatisas little consonant with iekl fiict.adthe intervene 
tieir of any time, .dicirt.of that wldoh Would change the 
physical appearance of ^e !peniona ofi the piece. Wifliiiii 
that '.period we admit i that alt dnunatic time should be 
confined. We may observe in passtiig thAt the greatest 
practtcai authority of the:ag&-^Lord ByrOn-^who so un« 
eicpectedly^— may we not add so perversely ?— dedared'for 
the unities, has, in less than two yearg^ time from the 
date of his dissertation in their flEivoar,u^rIy dbandoned 
his submission to them, which, indeed, was never but 
imperfectly paid. 

. Tb^re is one other reproach whicli M. de Jouy makes 
to iour drama, whidi we think totally • unfounded-— we 
mean the multiplicity of principal characters. Scarcely 
any of our plays have more than two: — ^most of them 
have only^ mie. This is, indeed, strongly apparent, from 
the difficulty which is daily foudd to select plays in 
which two actors of equal dkdms will consent to appear 
tc^ther. There are Jaffier and Pierre, QtheDo and 
lago, and even.Castalio, Polydore, add Chatnont— but 
then again we have Macbeth, Hamlet, Lear, Riciiard^ 
Sir Giles Overreach, and a crowd of plays, in which all 
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^fai but <ito am «f an itaferiolpit^ qilfift deoiti^eu '' Um 
fmdM ^onfUs^de tamcliirds^?* itii indeedr o^ of 'tiw iMl 
blemisbet idflk vAich our.tii^tuM to.«hcrgertUe» 

Wilh Inspect tor o<ir migg^stim that Frcfttch IttgiNlr 
riiclild bef wytttoAy in {irMs, ivfe xier&p wi f ifi wf l ^ ■■ tt ai? 
thPi^lit thut ipfd tilKi6ld be 80^ uiMter8tMd^^-4lMit wtiHrere 
starting en origiSId idea* We did mt suggest blaaiii 
verse, fw we cowtdeted. tiie Fieddi llMgiHl^t if net 
Imtf erigbkal ictopMrtiueSidn, . At least tfitmai the inOiieiiee 
^Q 4is ear of om^rssd usagev qpAle Unfitted for tiwA 
Ipeeies of eotnpsiriitioa* Our taioimii^ndafion of prasid 
Iras Dtot, nbt vrea It meaiit le be» osiginSL . We kMi# 
per£eetfy wUl tlia« it hsd b^cn. soggesttd before bgr 
Fi^ndi 1/^ritersi thoii^k Ire tertaiiiily did not i^egaird 
its liaising been ulitettended to in'anf argmqent agadnst 
ittf iadopbon* F4r iastanoB, Qfiinni goes so far as 
to eajr that they h«?e 9to tragedies in France^ Iron 
this Terj^ want <tf a aaturai liystem ef esptessioiM 
^ True trttgedyi suth as never jnrt exieted in Franee^ 
misst after all be written in prose^ or at ieast ean uevei^ 
icoommodate itself to the pompous And rhetoi4€al tone 
df OUT stately v^iriieationi'* He goes M In iAe samel 
strain to assert that all the celebrated Fn^th tmgeiffiett 
are in faet ^ie, not dramalte { and that the produc- 
tions of Racine and Voltaire should still te tead and 
admired as poetry, '^ as the first wefks cf 4be first 
geniuses l^uct erer adorned any country under heaven^^*^ 
bat not as tragedka^n^ as piei^es Intendild to esthibfi 
natural characters and passions speaking their own lan«» 
guage^ and to produoe thai terriMe impression Which 
Sudi pieces alone c^n pK)dxiee/^ He proceeds to heap 
on these idolized works^ considered as dramas, every 
fronen and icy epithet whiofa the language contains, and 
sffirins that their stateliness and stilted digni^ is utterly 



ittoodfistenl \^Hh aU teak {lathos. DideroCi Grfmto% 
still more celebrated toodjutor, echoes his sentiments 
0tk this head) atad itaerts that tragedy has 3ret to he 
fmretited in France. He sayi^ chat ** the declaoaatorf 
and inflated tone'* of Pr«ieh writers and aetors is wholly 
fnoapable of oonteyinif thit whieh is ufmftf diga)aed» 
forcible^ or auMtine. la one instance, aft^ settings 
f)»rth, in efrong terms, the total defici^ncqr of thefr 
Citfg6diea on tMee potnts, he ooncludes with thfa 
memorable sebtehoe $•-«<« MiHtez la main sur la eon^ 
adeneoy eidiles-moi s*il y a dans nos trag^es un mot 
da ton quo oonvtesit k une tkrtiL aussi haute et aussi 
£amiliit«>» et quel air |MNirraieat avt^ dans cette bonche 
oes sentences ambitlenses, et la ^^Itipart de nos/aijforofi^ 
naSe$ d la C&meUhV* Thede opinions are pretty strongly 
opposed to the eetablinhed French taste ; so much soi 
indeed, that both the writers enjoin their correspondent 
to secrecy, for fear that they should be dtoned to death 
in front of the temple of the offended dlvlnities--the 
Th^tre Fmn^ais. 

To M. de Jouy's alignment that the encreased ease 
which pr^se would give to dramatic composition, would 
overwhefan us with a flood of crude and faulty plays^ 
the answer is quite obrious. Every thing of this kind al«^ 
ways and very speedily corrects itself. If bad plays were 
written, they vn>uld g^ no readers or spectators ; and they 
Would thence soon cease to be written at aU. Tlio easo 
with which a commodity may be prepared does not in 
the least reconcile the consumer to its being bad. If it 
be, the demand will cease, and as in idl other cases of 
manufactured goods, the demand regulates tiie supply^ 
Who will buy, or who will go to see acted, mlteraUe 
scenes of the nature M. de Jouy describes ? And, if 
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nobody buys or sees, need we fear that there should 
be any alarming number written ? 
I Though tUese remarks haye stretched to' a inucb 
greater length than we at first intended, we must say 
one word concerning our misapf^rehension of M; ' de 
Jouy's meaAing with regard to the character of Sylla, as 
drawn by Montesquieu, We saw from the Qrst that 
there must be: some error, ipr it was impossible that 
h)3 shpuld coi^.at such length a portrait which never wa9 
drawn. We now find our nHBta)&e to have b^en the 
piost natural possible. M^ de Jouy begins bis s^eiiteDce 
in these words : ** Sow la plume de Tauteur immortd 
de la Grandeur et de la Decadence des Romaina, @yUa 
devient,*' ^c. :-^now, as Sylla i$ treated of in that work, 
we of course imagined it was that to which reference waa 
made, else why style Montesquieu ^M'autenrdela Gran*t 
deur et la de Decadence V* If he had been spoken of 
as the author of ** TEsprit des Loix/' we 8houl4 
have understood at once that he was merely desig** 
nated from his chief work ; but why name him by 
one which, though distinguished, is yet of inferior 
note, unless peculiar allusion to it were mean^l We 
should as soon have expected a passage from Julius Caesar 
to be quoted as by *' the author of the Merchant of 
Venice/' 

As it is, the charge of contradiction must rest on 
Montesquieu himself ; for, we repeat, no two things 
can be more dissimilar than the character in the ^^ Gran- 
deur et.D6cadence,'' and thatin ** le Dialogue d'Eucrate.'* 
We repe^at also, that we consider the latter fantastic 
and unnatural—- in discordance with the facts of the 
case, and the general principles of human nature. But 
even genius is not free from that love of paradox which 
sacrifices being just to being ingenious. 



In conclustonf we must express to M. de Jouy our 
gratification at the notice which he has given to our 
obserrations, and our sense of the candid, unprejudiced, 
and gentlemanlike manner in which he has replied to 
them.] 
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HAGAR ; 

A DRAMATIC SKETCff. 



Persons. 
Abraham, Hagar/ 

IsHMAEL, The Angel. 



SCEUE l.-^Be/ore the House cf Abraham. 
Abraham, Hagar, Ishmael. 

HAGAR. 

And is it come to this? — ^wlU you. 

You whom I *Ye loved with that full fervent love 

Which virgins feel towards him to whom they yield 

Their maiden selves — ^will you, with whom I 've shared 

That heaved which is created in the heart 

By the first parent feelings — oh will you 

Who once at least were used to cherish me 

With fondness on your bosom — ^will you now 

Thus cast me forth to perish ?«-can you cast 

Your child forth too?— him on whose new-born head 

You dropped the jieart-o'erflowing tears which rise 

Delidously from deep affection's joy? — 

No — no— you cannot have forgotten all 



U2 HAa^R. 

That we bare felt to^elKer ;•— you wffi spare 
Oh surety, surety, you wilUpare my child, 
Yei$r child, ^xA me. 

ABRAHAM. 

I do not seek your death : — 

« 

I wish that you may Uye, and long^ be happy. 

I hope, I know 9 from Him whose mighty word 

Is truth and goodness, that your child will thrive 

And be a lusty warrior, and give birth 

To a great nation ; as our Eastern tree 

Shoots forth its boughs till they again take root 

And flourish in a multitude of trees 

As goodly as itself. But other olaims. 

Higher than thine, and of more just affection. 

Enforce that I should bid thee hence. Yet 'tis not 

In wrath I send thee forth ; — No, Hagar, still 

My heart is softened at your voice, and yearns 

With tenderness and sorrow as you fix 

Your eyes thus in complaint upon me ! Still 

It swells with the remembered throb which erst 

Beat with an unknown thrilling, as I gazed 

Upon my infant's face : — ^but His in vain 

To think of these things now :— they are all passed 

For ever ! — and I may not without guilt 

Dwell on then^ thought. Another child has now 

Been borne to me by Sarah ;--^he has right 

To claim my umBvided love for him. 

In him my name will live — my seed be raised 

In honour, number, and in might. Then go*, 

Go>^ Hagar, with your child— I sttll will think 

With fond remembrance of you, but we musi 

Part, and for evert— Take this scrip — ^there 'te food 



And water to support you in the waste» 
Till you reach other dweHtngs. 

BAOAR, 

Oh! never 
Shall we find other roof to shelter us 
Since this is taken from our heads f Here— here 
My hopes and all my best affections grew 
And 'twined around this dwelling, like the vine 
Whose broad abundant leaves o'er-curtain it t 
Here liave I lived in love and reverence — 
Here did my bosom bear to thee this child— 
Here did I nourish it at my fond breast- 
Here did I nurse it in my doating arms — 
Here did I watch Its first young tottering steps. 
And heard its earliest voice lisp forth " My mother V* 
And am I now, when youth has waned and gone. 
And drawn its plastic spirit from my heart, 
To wander forth to seek another home 
In distant lands t Oh never, never more 
Will human roof-tree rise above this head { 

ISBMAEL. 

Nay, father, do not send us forth ! indeed 

I will be yielding to my little brother, 

Although he scorns me, and says I 'm bis slAve 

And bondsman. Do not send us forth ! I 'II love hinu 

And Sarah too; though she despitefuUy 

Entreats me and my mother ! See she weeps 

And sobs as if she^d choke with agony f 

Oh ! let us stay !— dear fo^ther, let us stay I 

Spare my d^ar mother— and your child ! — 

ABRABAH. 

Sweet boy, 
It wrings my heart to» see your tears, and hers I 
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But you muit go, Sarah demands, and justly, 

That none should share my love and heritage 

With Isaac. Yet I fondly love thee, child ; 

And for thy mother, Heaven can bear me witness 

That I am gfrieved even with grief like hers^ 

To part. Oh, Hagar, think not hardly of me ! — 

Believe not that my heart is grown more cold 

Or cruel than when first it beat for thee ! 

Think not I have forgotten all thy love. 

And fond devotion, and long sufferance ; 

Alas i they are recorded in my soul 

Too deeply and too well ! That soul itself 

Bleeds that we part thus ! — But ^as it must be, 

Hagar, and thus staying lingeringly 

Serves but to deepen the heart- wounds of both ! 

HAGAR. 

What boots it thus to mock me with the words 
Of fondness, while your deeds are those of hate? 
You send us forth to wander in the waste, 
A feeble woman and a tender child. 
And yet you talk of love ! Ah I 'tis the love 
Which man so often bears to woman, which 
Springs at the first from selfish lust, and ends 
In selfish recklessness. We both shall perish ! 
Will Sarah's life be longer for my death ? — 
Will Isaac thrive the more that Ishmael dies ? — 
Oh ! weak and cruel man, who thus art driven 
To deeds of death against your wish— to kill 
Those whom you say you love, that you may please 
The bate and rancour of a jealous woman ! 
We both shall perish, — and 'tis by your deed. 

ABRAHAM, 

The Lord will have you in his keeping, and 
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His metcy will jA'esenre your liveg.— ^Farewell !— - 
You wrong me, Hagar, thus to think me cruel ; 
I have HIS license for the deed I do. 
Still, does my heart smite me» and the salt tear 
Springs gushingly to my eyes as they rest 
On your beloved face for the last time ! 
Forgive me» Hagar — dear, dear, Hagar, say 
That you forgive me, ere you go ! Once more 
Place your soft hand in mine 1— Once only more 
Let me enfold you on my heart ! — 

(She looks at him for a short tiane in mingled fondness 

and reproach^ and at last foils upon his 

neck and weeps,) 

Farewell, 
Dear Hagar, fare thee well f May the great Goo 
In his all-merciful goodness succour you ! — 
Bless you !— bless you !— bless you !— 

(He rushes into the house.— After a long pause^ 
Hagar takes the scrip and bottle with watery 
and sets forward with Jshmael towards the 
desert.) » 

SCENE II.— TAe Desert of Beersheba. 
Hagar, Ishmael. 

ISHMAEL. 

Mother, dear mother, I can go no farther, 

Here must I sink and die ! I faint with thirst 

And weariness unbearable. My feet 

Are burst and bleeding with the hard hot sand — 

My stiffening kn^es ache at each step I tread — . 

And, oh ! this terrible consuming drought! — 

The camel's proverbed sufferance of thirst 

Would fail him here ! I burn— I burn— 

My tongue is swollen and hardened; and my throat 

Vol. II. Part II. ^ S 
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Is burning as thougit 'twere ilsdf a fire f 
All, all, is burning in me ! — my hot eyes 
Ache with this glazy mist of sand and sun. 
And feel as if their lids were heated iron ! — 
This dreadful sun strikes on my scorched-up brain 
As if my head-top were already Ymrst, 
And all within were bared to its fieree rays. 
Oh ! for one bough of shade to screen my head-^ 
One drop of moisture to reUeve my tongue t 
Is none, none, left? 

{He takes ike bottley and strives te iiHuim water 
ftom it.) 

Alas I it is as dry 
As my own lips 1^ — Mother, is no help near? 
r m perishing t 

HAGAR. 

Bear up, my child ; bear up 
A little yet. We cannot fail to meet 
One of those blasaed spots where shrubs and springs 
Refresh and save the fainting wayfarer. 
Where shade gives coolness to his throbbing brows. 
And in the bubbling wells he revels greedily! 
I know that here are many suchr;— rbearup, 
My ^wn dear child 1 — we'll meet, with them anon I 

JjSHUASL. 

' Oh, mother, ^tis too late t I faint — I sink — 
If Jordan rolled its ample wave within 
An hundred paces from my panting lip 

I could not reach it now But see ( oh see f 

Yonder is water, mother! see it glecuns 
In the bright sun ! 

{His strength seems suddenly to return, and he 
springs forward.) 



Ofa f help me, mothef , help me 
To gain the blessed bank ! my strength returns 
To see the water glisten ! oh how cool 
It looks ! how sweet ! on mother — on — on — on— 

{They press foiward^-^the scene chtmges to another 
part of the desert ; after a pause, they re* 
enter.) 

ISHMAEL. 

Oh, God ! it flies us 1 — It is that false glare 
Which mocks the agony it makes — ^which strives 
To add fresh anguish to our maddening pain 
Then, as it were» derides us I«-I am spent — 
That last exertion called up all my strength. 
And now it fails me quite ! 

{lie falls exhausted,) 
Oh mother, cast 
My garment o'er my head to shield my eyes 
From this accursed sun ! — it burns ! it bums ! 
But kiss me, mother, first — kiss my hot lips 
For the last time on earth !— dear, deari mother I 

(HefaintSp 

HAOAR. 

Oh ! he will die in this wide wilderness, 
Where there ia none to help ! No living thing 
Can sojourn here ;— the burning earth — the air 
Of fiery sand — ^the boundless waste un watered, 
E*en by one merciful drop — are no abode 
For any thing that lives ; — the very beasts 
That fly from man to deepest sotitudes 
Never prowl here ; — the desert-bwd itself 
Belies its name, and dwells noi in a place ' ' 
Which is a// desert \ — Can I marvel then 

S 2 
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I 

That man with fear and care should always shun 
Regions so enemy to life ? 

(She looks anxiously to wery quarter of the horizon. ) 

Alas! 
No one is nigh — ^no troop of Toyagers, 
Or e'en a single wanderer, comes here 
To save us at our need ! My child ! my child ! 
Must I then see thee die ? thee, whose young life 
Thrilled with such rapturous pleasure at my heart. 
And brought that flood of exquisite joys which rise 
With the new feelings of maternity ! 
Oh ! how I've watched the dawn of infant sense 
In those sweet eyes, which beamed and brightened on me ! 
And are they closed for ever ? And that smile 
Which spoke the 'waking consciousness within 
Of life and love, ere yet the tongue could tell them. 
Is it grown stiflf in death ? and have / seen it ? 

(She bends over him.) 
There still is life ! — and sudden help might yet 
Preserve my child — Oh ! let me shelter him 
From these unmerciful rays, though my own brain 
Is sick and giddy — 

(She strips off some of her clothing, and spreads it 
over him). 

Oh ! this thirst and heat 
Devour and consume me too ! — ^but my child 
My own dear Ishmael requires my help, 
And I will still endure I-— were I to sink 
We both should perish then beyond all hope. 

(She looks around eagerly, and after a pause she 
suddenly starts up). 
Oh God I what is't I see l-*^he moving sand 
Speaks a large band of travellers on its way! 
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Oh ! blessed Lord, I thank thee ! see it comes-^ 

It comes — ^it comes ah me ! it comes too fast! 

It is not help*-«it is destruction I 

*Tis the devouring whirlwind of the waste 

Which tears the sand up in a mighty stream 

« 

Whose vortex overwhelms and swallows all I 
Ob Goo of goodness shield me, shield my child ! 

(She falls on herfacej aad remains on the earth till 
the whirlwind is passed.) 
Tis gone ! — my child, my cMld, my ohildy— Oh blest 
Be Heaven in its mercy — he still lives ! 

(She raises him from the sand, and places his head on 
her knees.) 
How his brow burns and throbs I and his panebed skin 
Almost seems cracking with the withering heat 1 
How often have I nursed him thus upon my lap 
As he has slumbered in the heat of noon, 
But sheltered by the green and shadowing palm-trees ! 
And did I think that e*er the time would be 
When the dear office would become a curse ? 
— Alas! alas! iie dies ! — ^his hands and feet 
Are chilling cold as clay— -and a black shade 
Spreads o'er the deadly paleness of his face ! 
I cannot bear to see him die. 

(She places him on the earth.) 
Oh God ! Oh God I 
Have I deserved this f Ishmael 1 Ishmael ! 
My chUd ! 

(She presses her lips to his in a long kiss ; — then goes 
to some distance^ and ont of sight of the spot 
where he lies.) 
My child is dying, and my own life 
Is ebbing fast ;-^oh 'tis a dreadful death 
To perish in the desert thus by thirst !— ^ 
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And my child too, iny child ! Oh Lord of Heaven^ 
How hav«.8iQoed that I ain imnished thus ? 
I loved my master, as his bond^miaid should-** 
I loved him, as a woomn kwes her lord*-^ 
And oh ! was this a sin ? When my full heart 
Yearned into his in soft abasdonment, 
How knew I 'twas a erioae whose x)enally 
Was thus to perish with my ehiki through kis 
Unkindness ? and e'en when he turned me forth 
He motived me with the promise that the boy 
Should live and prosper.-r-Bven now he dies !•*- 
And I am perishmg too 1 — But my last words 
Shall not be those of gpiity murmuring 1 
Into His Bparing hand let me commend 
My spirit 1 (She knab and prays.) 

Merciful and mighty Lcn^, 
Ix>ok on thy sinning servant ! look upon my child 
And fipare, o)i ! spare, his young and innocent life ! 
If I have simiied against thee, let me perish^ 
But spare my child— my dear, my sinless, child ! 
Arrest the life-breath flitting on his lip-^ ^ 

Quicken the pulse flasi sinking in his heart*-*- 
Give back the lost strength to his failing limbs — 
Preserve — restore his life — and let me die ! 

(She botos ker head to the earth, and remains in 

interne devotion. After some time a voice is 

^a«^?rr— Hagar l^**— ^Hagar I 
{She slowly raises her head. The Angel appears in tht 

midst of a body of pale and beaut^ut light.) 

TifE ANGEL. 

Why weep'st thou, Hagar ? why is tljy lo^d wail 
Thus raised unto the throne of Heaven ? T^^^ lipr^ 
Has heard thy prayer, and heark^fied to. i\i^ c^y . 
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Of the young lad ; He has stretched forth his hand 
To spare thee and thy child — Behold ! 

(The Angel descends to the earthy and stamps with ki» 
foot upoH the ground. — A gushing fountain 
rises,) 

HAQAR. 

Blessed 
Be the Lord in his great mercy ! Oh my child 
Is saved 1 

(Shetagerly scoops up some water in the hoUetm ^^ her 
handst and runs to uhere lekmael lies.) 
Oh ! let me pour and spread 
The heavenly moisture on his burning brow 
And blackened lips ! liook up» dear Ishma^ 1 
We are saved — look up— here's watc^r — ^blessed water f 
(Ishmael shuily uncloses his eyes^ — he drinks the 
water y and by degrees remes.) 

ISHMAEL. 

Blessings on you» mother! Oh how delicious 

Is this cool water I more, mother 1 more ! — more ! 

MAGAR. 

Dear child, here is a full and gushing spring — 
Arise — come— come — 

fShe assists him to the fountain — he plunges into it, 
and drinks.) 

ISHMAEL. 

Oh ! I could plunge and plunge 
An d roll for ever in this cooling wave, 
And drink it in at every pore as well 
As with my lips ! But, mother, you loo thirst- 
Drink— drink with me. , ^ 
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HAGAR. 

I thought not of myself, 

But I do thirst— severely — (She stoops and drink$.) 

(Ishmael looks upy and sees the Angel — he rises from 
the water, and bows before him J 

THE ANOBL. 

Ishmael, 
Thy mother's voice has reach'd the heavenly throne 
Of the All-merciful — and Hb hath spared thee ! 
Be grateful unto her— be thankful unto Him ! 
Behold how Power and Wisdom thus bring good 
From evil. Thou wast turned into the waste. 
And laid thee down to die. But here, e'en here. 
Thy seed shall rise into a mighty tribe 
Which shall o'erspread and people all this land. 
They shall not dwell in cities, nor shall roofs 
Be built above their heads ; they shall make tent&i 
And pitch them on the face of this wide waste 
Where'er their pleasure bids ; — and they shall be 
Mighty in archery and horsemanship. 
Their steeds shall be as fleet as is the wind, 
And bear theijoi as that bears the racking cloud. 
They shall b« many in the land, and thou 
Even thqu sh^lt be their founder. But bethink thee. 
When children shall spring up, and ru£|tic riches 
Shall flow in plenty round thee — of this time—* 
When faint, and sinking with fatigue and thirst, 
Gqd sent me to thy help, andrbade me raise 
Water from out the dry and sandy earth 
That yoii might drink a|i4 Uve ! Remember too 
That 'twas thy mother saved thee ! — She supplied 
Thy failing strength with her's though falling too — 
She stripped the cov'ring from her burning brow 
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To shelter thine — she thought not of her thirst. 
Pierce and devouring as a furnace flame. 
Till thine was satisfied ! And when old age 
Shall make her helpless as her child once was. 
Then cherish ^her, as she has fostered thee. 
The utmost measure of a son's affection 
Never can even to the half repay 
The force and fulness of his mother's love. 



A PANEGYRIC ON MELANCHOLY. 



Who would exchange melancholy remembrances for the apathy of 
him who thinks only of the present ? Who would exchange fen* unfeel- 
ing contentment that creative meoMNry which peq)le8 the present time 
with past joys, past friendships, past love, although the recollection 
carries sadness along with it ? — Thb Lounger. 

Who would? — No— I disagree with Dante, Lord 
Byron, and all those poets who would fain persuade 
us that the recollection of past joys only produce painful 
feelings. If I am miserable, I still find satisfaction in 
thinking I once enjoyed happiness ; the contrast may 
add . a pang to present sufiering^ but still it calls off 
attention from the actual moment, and brings a ray 
of light which, like a wintry gleam, may indeed im- 
part but faint heat, yet gilds and throws a bright 
tinge on the mind that lay in previous gloom. The 
pleasures of memory have been sung, and they have 
been considered a. poetical fiction ; — ^its pains have been 
more frequently the theme of remark, — and the reason 
is obvious. I^. mpst constitutions, pain produces a 
much strongefr effect, and leaves a much deeper impres- 
sion than joy. Men remember /* what breaks their 
hearts or heads," but their days of social ease, of quie^ 
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happiness, glide bj unrecorded. > And, even the stronger 
emotions of joy are too speedily forgottea, or obliterated 
by a slight or trifling sorrow* We can describe every 
kind of pain, from the most dignified suffering to the 
most pitiful vexation, in glowing colours. We can 
easily excite sympathy for griefs and sorrows; we 
are naturally complaining and murmuring, and never 
appear so seifHsatiafied as when we exhaust all our 
talents and eloquence to portray evil — ^to shew that 

* 

which but for our exertions would scarcely be noticed ;-— 
as when we aggravate our own com{daints, or point out 
those of others. We perversely add a barb to every 
sorrow, we teach those to writhe with impatience who, 
but for our misdirei^ted genius, had almost turned their 
griefs into sources of satisfaction, so meekly had their 
spirit bowed, so gently had they submitted ; and, meek 
and gentle souls know a joy which belongs not to the 
redresser of evil, or rather the crier out against evil — 
for evil is the warp in the stuff of life«^it cannot be 
eradicated but with the destruction of life itself. All 
turn eagerly to the voice of lamentation, and discontent 
excites our attention and pity, while happiness we too 
frequently judge unworthy of regard. Our virtue 
prompts to this as much as our disposition to complaint; 
it should, however, also turn our attention to th^ sof^ 
tening and inspiring views of happiness. But even 
poets rarely choose her for their theme^^none, will listen 
to her voice ; she is considered as dull to thii^ of, dull 
to associate with, and so sufficient unto herself, that 
we pass her by with marked inattentlon«*«^«nd she is 
all sufficient unto herself! Still we are so vain and 
senseless that, unless in the first dellgfatful hours of her 
vi&it, we almost prefer being in her search^ and j^sess* 
ing the power of exciting the attention of our companions 



by eompkuBto alid aiglis, to the wimoticed and quiet 
enjoyment of tkot peaceful and gentle calm nHiieh pre- 
tiudes all desire of change, and yet is so distinct from 
tiie raptares which can be described with effect, and 
whose essence is to be transitdry, that half the world 
sayt ** if this be happiness, i despise those who can be 
happy." 

The pursuit of happiness is ** our being's end and 
aim,"*but few form any decided idea of what happiness 
may be :-^hey blindly follow the impulse of their various 
passions, and change their designs more iVom tiie modi- 
Edition which time brings to their feeiings, than from 
real change of purpose. Happiness, such as youth aspires 
to-Hiuch AS y^ETth idways thinks that, by some fortu* 
nate exception from the general lot, it shall realize — 
such happiness is indeed a visionary imagination of 
good*^4t plant whose blossoms are lovely, but so truly 
an exoticj that all our cares, all our prunings, our dili- 
gent waterings, and the warm fires in which all our fuel 
is prodigally expended, fail in succeeding to ripen it 
into fruit. Many will refuse their assent to this — many 
desii« not better than the usual train of life, and woAder 
how we can desire other fruit than the hips and haws 
which are to them so sweet. They exclaim that they wish 
not for more enjoyments than the abundance which 
courts our daily acceptance ; they do not» like the Roman 
emperor, require the invention of new pleasures ; they 
ask but to taste those they see before them. The active 
man says that he finds sufficient satisfaction in trying 
to fittain-^-4hat the pursuit is the* true prize--that new 
objects alwajrs arise to replace' those which fail or 
cease to allure. The enthusiastically religious seek no 
present happiness '; their wild fervburs bring no peace ; 
and, whether they lead a stumbling life from sin to 
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repentance, sufferii^ the moat terrific terror8,-*or with 
the spiritual pride of a cold temperament, exult in their 
virtue, and reckon the joys of futurity, as the milk-maid 
did the products of her eggs,— they, equally with the 
others I have mentioned, would refuse my vievrs of life. 
But, there is a large class who seek happiness and find 
her not ; who quarrel with her handmaids because they 
are not the beauty they desire ;-^who waste their powers 
in the cultivation of those high aspirations which the 
sanguine are apt to bdieve the portion that is to begin 
for them to-morrow, and which the melancholy render 
the cause of bitterness, turning even former pleasures 
into present sorrows, if they are unassailed by others. 
Memory which should be the nurse of joy, they teach to 
be the slanderer of the present, exciting envy of the 
{Must, and distrust of the future. 

Is melancholy then the source of suffering ?— -certainly 
in many cases it is our worst foe,-*but it is the attribute 
of man. He has beeh vario\isly defined, *^ a cooking ani- 
mal," ^* an animal that laughs," ^^anunfeathered biped/' 
and half an hundred things beside ; but, I should define 
him rather an animal occupied with the past and the 
future — an animal subject to melancholy : 

" We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 

Our sincerest laughter 
With some psan is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought;* 

The extremes of cultivati(Mi and < of savage nature 
equally present man disturbed with imaginary terrors, 
hanging his head with grief and gloom, which arise-lrom 
feelings he neither can define, nor at will shake frpnf 
him. The busy and active are the least subject to thi^ 
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attribute of humanity, and they frequently daride |ho6e 
whose temperament exposed them, or whose sitiialion 
renders them strongly liable^ to melancholy . But^ even 
for them there are seasons when Nature asserts her 
claim, and sheds on their unreflecting heads the vapours 
which weigh down to the earth those brighter spirits 
who most nearly reach the heavens. 

But melancholy is not purdy an evil infirmity ; — ^it9 
excess, like every other feeling or faculty of man when 
encreased beyond its due proportion, carries terror and 
devastation. When melancholy becomes the settled 
habit of the soul, it distorts symmetry,— •it turns light to 
darkness, happiness to misery ; — it overthrows the reason^ 
or renders it but the purveyor to bitter and cankering 
grief. Shall we, therefore, blame our mental con- 
formation — condemn, shun, and Iiate all melanchdiy feel- 
ings ? If we do so, we throw away all the good and 
excellent things she could create for us, while in vain 
we strive to elude her grasp ; she will clutch us at some 
period of our lives with an iron .hand, and wring us 
with her sharpest and most lacerating pangs. It is 
said that we can be gay or melancholy in spite of our 
tempers — ^that it is affectation to be '^ sad as night>'^ 
when jollity and mirth inspire every hour. I know that 
this may be objected to the theory which draws from 
the right cultivation of gentle melancholy, as from one 
of the best springs of happiness within our power ; but, 
it may equally be objected against any and all moral 
cultivation of the disposition and faculties. The gay, I. 
do not desire to become rad ; but, I tell them not to 
stigmatize those who are so, for they shall at one time 
or other bow to the irresistible power ; I tell them that 
an occasional intercourse with the deprecated^sentimeht 
would add to their pleasures, and moderate t\ke passions 
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wilt leM to greater stffferitigs thim any me- 
lancboiy oocasiom;— I tell ^hem that deep reflec- 
tion in all right feeling hearts necessarily engen- 
ders melancholyr^bift a mdancholy which excludes: 
an bitter sadnesB,-^which gfirefl a pure^ serene, and 
temperate warmth to the spiritual atmosphere, — 
which exalts and ennobles^ yet prevents our becom- 
ing fastidious, the natural tendency of too great re* 
finement. For the mehmcfaoly I advocate is far distim^t 
from the sentimental wbtning which commonly is mis- 
taken for it, or that fierce and bitter disdain for the weak- 
nesses and sins of our species which Lord Byron has so- 
powerfully embodied in poetry that almost wins us to 
misanthropy.— The active and busy freftt t&e contem- 
plative man with» just eontempl, when he entirely aban- 
dons his faculties to musing, and dreanm away his time in 
visionary enjoyments. But the nature of man is to*' 
unite both ; without contemplation, action loses its dig- 
nity, and becomes merely the uncertain result of restlesS" 
ness as likely to be hurtful as beneflciai -f^^tJie- perfection, 
of our nature is to unite them in t&eir diie proportion, 
and none can do so who slights the cultivation of the 
serious and inflecting powers. The gayest are visited 
by the gentle approaches of my fkvoutite, but they so 
studiously fly from her that at last she returns no more 
tin she comets iiYesistibly to seize in her wrath those 
who have neglected ber m her c&amring and peaceful' 
hours^ when they Will Mlte^ change their opini6n» and 
ery aloud with Petrarch, ** Aki! mdt aUro ehepioftto at 
mondo dura r And why will tiley refuse to entertain those 
feelings which all nature and tbeir own souls declare to 
Be part of the vast circle which man is privileged antd^ 
cofifined to tread? They prefer mirth — but mirth cannot 
last ;— the cfey is closed by evening, bright and beautiful 
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tinto accompany hi6r tisding-f'-the year ainbl throMg^ 
glowjng autumn into winteiv-life ttoelf into the graw^^^ 
Then '^ bail, di^inest Melancholy/' thou wert given .to» 
form u9 for eternity, to fill our 8oiil» with lofty joys, to 
preserve our moral identity. Passiona^-^I, even the 
basest, of paasiMa-T^are eloquent, and it needs thy deep 
and soft persuasioa to teach u& to resist. We sufler dis^ 
appointment, and our teospevs change ; apatl^ thtusta 
its icy fingers into our breast-^'the warm and generous 
pstees of virtuous youth are contaminated by intercourse 
with the worid— their own heat leads astray— and it is 
by divine melancholy, which revives our souls to tbeii^ 
first thoughts, which gives back youthful feelings to the 
heart chilled with social indulgence, that we are enabled 
to deem ** goodness is no name, happiness no cfaream." 

To cultivate the pleasures which belong to tile mind 
is the wisest eourse ; for if the philosophy of the present 
day attempt to prove that our mind is as little in our 
power as the other elements of nature, it only teaches 
us to fori^o all cultivation, to let our lives be a conunon 
of existence; and that nature is too powerful ever to 
permit to be the case. I believe we have little power 
over any thing in the w(n*ld, but what little we have I 
think lies within ourselves ; and to exert it there is the 
part of wisdom, as these alone mi^ its exertions pmve 
successful. The Fate or Destiny of the Ancientst» the 
Pcedestsnation of thaCalvinist moderns, were high and 
poetic systems ; they might, as the case stood, axalt to^ 
the greatest possible pitdbi of virtue a^d happiness, or sink, 
to abcmdoned miiaery ; but even in the utmost, degridar 
tion, they carried agrea4;ne88 along with them-;*4-they 
did not meanly debase maa,.like our present iq^stem of Ne-, 
eessity, which teaches man that he is like the wood whaeh 
the turner forms into? bowls aiMb platters. The pUtosD- 
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phera of the present day, allow the difference of timber I 
a man may be hard-grained or soft, of a white or dusky 
colour ; but circumstances » like the lathe, equally mould 
the beech into the bowl, and the ash into the broom^ 
8ti<;k. Reason, they tell us, should not be offended at 
fads ; reason should not presume to know any thing but 
what facts and experience teach, and^this they pro** 
nounce the only reasonable and demonstrable system. 
Alas! and can this be so? They have philanthropy in 
the person of Mr. Owen on their side, and poetry in the 
works of Mr. Shelley ; they may quote the fine lines of 
his Prometheus :** 



€t 



Hark I the rushing snow ( 



The sun-awakened avalanche I whose mass. 

Thrice sifted by the storm, had gathered there 

Flake after flake, in heaven-defying minds. 

As thought by thought is piled, till some great truth 

Is loosened, and the nations echo round, 

Shakened to their roots, as do the mountains now.** . 

And they may reason till they bewilder the weak, but 
they may not convince even where they are not success- 
fully answered. — It is a morltl truth '< que le battemerU 
du cOur nota apprend mieux que toutes les discussions thio-^ 
riques^* and our boasted reason frequently is a most ar- 
rant deceiver. There is no absurdity that she will reject 
as extravagant. She has persuaded some there can be 
neither God or future state ; she has taught some that 
virtue and vice are the same ; she has convinced many 
that there can be no such thing as free will, in opposition 
to their own experience — some that there can not be 
such things as soul or spirit, contrary to their natural 
perceptions — and others that there does not exist either 
matter or body, in defiance to their senses. By analyzing 
all things she can prove to the satisfaction of her follow- 
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ers that there is nothing in any thing; aqd by shifting 
about, she can reduce all existence to the invisible dust 
of scepticism. Are we not content with misusing our 
passions, — must even reason be made» although *^ a light 
from heaven," a light to lead astray ? Melancholy would 
nevergive this *^ heart dry as summer dust ;"— she would 
preserve and shield us. from these fatal mistakes ; — she 
teaches the insufficiency of our faculties to penetrate the 
mysteries of the universe, while she fills us with admi- 
ration for all we can behold and comprehend, and with 
reverence for the ** great First Cause" which remains 
*' least understood." , 

The known power which we possess of singling out 
any one of our thoughts, of detaining it, and making it 
the particular object of attention, is sufficient to prove 
that we may nurse the faculty of contemplative musing, 
bring the leds obvious relations of things into notice, 
create new pleasures of reflection, and give our minds 
the habit of any train and disposition of thought we may 
desire. A particular associating principle may be so 
much strengthened as to give us a command of all the 
different ideas of our mind which have a certain relation 
to each other, and thus we may despotically rule our 
most constant thoughts — ^for, of course, I am not wild 
enough to contend that there exists the 



«« ^ 



-Place whereinto foul things 



Sometimes intrude not. ** 

Shall I be accused of wishing to introduce gloom ? An^ 
I to be told 

The lark sball mount the sapphire ski^s 
And wake the grateful song^ of gladness ^ 

One general peal from earth shall rise— 
Is man alone to droop in sadness ? 

Vol. IT. Part II. T T :•',? 
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I would not change the sweet rebukefi of melancholy 
for all the boisterous joys which ever shook the air with 
clamour ; — besides sh^ brings encouragements still more 
numerous and sweets 

When t6 m;^elf I sit and 8m3e, 
With pleaMng thdaf htd tiie time be^ile. 
By abrook-^ide or wood eo gireen, 
Unheard, unsought for, or unseen, 
A thousand pleajsures d6 me t>Ies8 
And ch)wii My soul with tucp^inefis. 
All ttiy joys besides are foEy, 
None so sweet as melancholy — 
Methinks I hear, methinks I see. 
Sweet music, wondrous melodie, 
Towns^ palaces, and cities fine. 
Now here, now there ; the world is mine. 
Rare beauties, gallant ladies, shine, 
What e'er is lorely or ditlne. 
All my joys to 1^ is foUy, 
None so sweet as melancholy.—* 

These are her least sweets ; — ^but she has also deep and 
holy thoughts which may not be profaned by public expres* 
sion. The kingdom of melancholy is within us. Its altar 
is our hearty and the fires lose their pure lustre when 
taken from the shrine of our breasts to be held up even 
to enlighten a perverse world. Mackenzie is her worthy 
priest — and I cannot conclude with a finer sentiment 
than the latter part of the quotation I began with — 

<< The most melancholy reflection which an old man can 
make» when he looks around him, and misses the com- 
panions of his youth, the associates of his active days, 
and exclaims in the natural language of Petrarch, Ed io 
pur vivo! — eveii in this to one of a good and pious mind, 
there is a certain elevation above the woild, that sheds 
(so to speak) a beam of heavenly light upon the dark* 
ness around him.'' — 



* Burton— Lines prefixed to the Anatomy of Melancholy. 
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ON THE CHARACTER OP THE DARK AGES. 

Cicero has observed that history amuses in whatever 
manner it be written. Historians, improving on the 
idea, seem to have considered amusement as its only 
purpose. Henee the annals of all nations are filled 
with the strangest and most improbable events ; the 
gravest writers have not disdained to load their pages 
with narratives which belong more properly to the de- 
partment of ficftion. The legends of the saints which 
the patient and praiseworthy credulity of the Benedic- 
tines have brought together in so many volumes, hardly 
deviate more from the ordinary course of nature, than 
the more secular conqposltlons which have been digni'* 
fled with the name of history. These holy narratives 
less challenge our scepticism, as they are less tied down 
by the common rules of probability ; they always treat 
of matters miraculous in their nature, 'wMch, as they 
profess to foe at variance with all experience, are not fit 
subjects fcNT the exercise of our reason. If we can once 
persuade ourselves of the special interference of Provi* 
deuce, a, great miracle taxes our faith not more than a 
small one. He who can believe that St. Denys after his 
martyrdom picked up his head and put it under his 
arm, will not he rtartled by the distance he carried it. 
In these cases it has been wittily remarlced; all the diffi^ 
eitlty is in the first steps : a mile is as easily done as a 
yard. 

This reasoning may ss^isfy us when we have to do 
with the adventures of holy men, but it is not equally 
convincing when we are engaged in the investigation of 
mere worldly passages. In the history of nations we do 
not lcM>k for miracles. We are accustomed to see their 
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destinies governed by general principles, we expect the 
same consequences at all times to result from the same 
causes, and we feel reluctant to believe what runs 
counter to the lessons of experience. We are staggered 
when we find events which in most times and places 
seem quite impossible, are in others classed among 
the every day occurrences of ordinary life. We know, 
for ipstance^ that the numbers of a nation must neces- 
sarily be limited by its means of subsistence ; and, that 
the inhabitants of a barren country will be but. few 
when commerce does not enable them to make up for 
the deficiencies of their own soil. Yet history does not 
always confirm the conclusions drawn from observation. 
There are paasages in the story of every nation which 
no ingenuity can explain^ which, turn them in what way 
we will» must still set at defiance all probability, which 
no weight of testimony can induce a thinking reader to 
believe. 

The Agro Romano, the country in the immediate 
ndghbourhood of Rome, from its poverty of soil and 
its almost total want of water, seems doomed by nature 
to at least a partial sterility. Nothing, it is clear to those 
.who have examined it, but the wealth and luxury of a 
great city which turns all around it into a garden, could 
ever for a moment have withdrawn it from its actual 
employment of feeding cattle. It must have been at all 
times a mer6 pasture-ground thinly covered with beasts, 
and almost destitute of inhabitants. It is the natural 
breeding-ground of Italy. Yet ancient historians have 
asserted, and their successors have unhesitatingly re- 
peated the tale, that when Romulus founded Rome, 
when the country was so little inhabited, that it was 
open to whoever chose to occupy it, ten powerful nations 
dwelt in less than two hundred thousand acres of this 
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desolate country, deriving their subsistence from its 
produce. 

If in a poor country, thus thickly peopled, the Romans 
could once gain a footing, their subsequent greatness 
has indeed nothing to surprise us. With such powerful 
neighbours so closely surrounding them, the inhabitants 
of the eternal city could not but become a warlike 
people, distinguished for their policy and fores^ht. 
Their valour could n^ver relax for an instant whose 
bread could only be obtained at the point of the sword* 
Their vigilance was not likdy to slumber, who from 
the height of the capitol could ke^p watch on all the 
designs of their enemies. To them ambassadors were 
wholly useless. They needed no spies among their 
neighbours ; without stirring from h<»ne, they could 
see all that was passing in the surrounding nations. 
As for visits of ceremony, his majesty himself on his 
pony might in one short morning have paid his round 
of visits to the whole college of sovereigns. Nor 
can we marvel that the establishment of Rome should 
bave been displeasing to the already existing states. 
When nations were thus closely packed, Romulus could 
not stir in his bed without disturbing the slumbers of 
all the neighbour kings. 

Such is the manner in whichsthe early history of Rome 
has been handed down to us, such the strange tales 
which every writer- has for two thousand years undoubt* 
ingly repeated. There is scarcely a jmssage in the first 
six hundred years of the stem republic that does not 
set at defiance all reasonable criticism. Yet, the Roman 
story, more than that of any other people, has engaged 
the attention of learned men. Their hair has turned 
gray, and their eyes have groWn dim, whilst they have 
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pbrod oterits annak. No paibtence has.be^i imlitin^ 
to collate manuscripts^ and to dig from the rubbifih of 
Hbnries ev^ery |Nnsagfe Which flight throw light on the 
subject. But the Warmth of their admiration has bver- 
j^Wered their judgments They have fofgottt^n that n^ 
We%fct of eyidenoe can render that probable which is in 
itdelf impossible'. Instead of ccnrecting the ex^gera* 
tidns ot former wHters by facts which could ndt be 
mistidLeti^ they bave todeavoured to fashion the parted 
aiceofding to the propoirtion which their heated imagina* 
tiona conceived to bdong to the whole. They^ have 
accepted of teiMmot^ by the weighty without any regard 
to fineneos% The loose assertions of rhetorical dada-^ 
nalion hatrir bei^ coMidered as sufficient evidence of 
Ikcits^ and ev^ testtmcmy has been admitted as anthen^ 
tie which did b«rt fall in with tbeir pre-conceivdd notions 
^Homan gi^atness,. 

Fnom this . p&rv^nbm of intellect the (Miisequence 
iaafoUowed wiiidi might haturally be ek|>ecOed. '■ After 
Ul the pains liestowed on it, the history of Rome is 
entitled to Ittde more crsifit than thb adventures of 
Alsaadis de <?aul» 4fr the manorials which the wnrth^ 
Ukrdibkhop Turpln faas presehred of the fcouft tof Charle*^ 
magne» and of his dozen peers so faauMts kk iarms. 

if 45uch be the i^nscurity which involves the itest 
iM&Iiant period of history ; if we are still at a loss td 
teow bow mui^h we mn^ believe of the lacfaievementB of 
^ people whose t&SM has been echoed thrdugh so man jr 
liges and so thany fiatfons, which so many writers have 
iaiMMiined to elucidate with all the patience of scholar^ 
hit the fondness of children, and aM the enthusiasm of 
Worshippers^ we cannot fed surprised that the story of 
the middle ages should b$ «ni^eIoped in more than 
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common darkness 9 that seen as it is througfa the ynist of 
prejudioe» its swoin countenance and distorted features 
should excite nothing but loathing and disgust. 

This portion of time authors, have viewed ^^ith 
abhorrence. They have poured out on it all t^e vials 
of their indignation, liooking on }t as th^ great Serbo- 
nian bog in which had perished all the knowledge 
and civilization of antiquityt they have never apr 
preached its borders but with dread. They have painted 
its habits and manners m the darkest colours; the^ 
have deepened all its shades, that by the contrast^ their 
favourite, and in their eyes more 9pl9ndid, perio4 of bfSr 
tory might stand out frpm thf canvass, aqd win th^ 
favour of beholders. 

What have been called the dark ages have indeed been 
hardly dealt with. They have beep deeicribed with aH 
the zeal of ignorance, and {^1 the acrimony of hatred. 
The most contradictory qualities have been broughfb 
together to add to the lopg catalogue of their faults. 
They are supposed to have joined aU the prpfliga43y of 
r^nemeut, to all the coarser vice? of barb^f ous t|mes. 
All distinction between right and ivrong pe^ns to hav^ 
been rooted oi^t of men's minds ; the #o|t ^isga^ng 
axoesses excited no abhorrence; the people ^f thej»^ 
timee, we are told, were wicked for the pleasure <(^ being 
so. Virtue and knowledge had bid adieu to jkbe e^rtfi. 
No saorifices were offisred but on the altars of ignorjijice 
and vice. 

They who have been loudest in the praises of C^ria- 
tianity, they who have moat earnestly directed m^n'fs 
latitude to the benefits which its doctrines have con- 
ferred on human nature, have been most anxious to 
persuade us that its establishment in tlie world wa^ 
immediately followed by ten centuries of brutality an^ 
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crimes. They would fain make us believe that the peace 
and harmony it inculcates were unfaTourable to the 
happiness of the human race; that at the approach of 
the messengers of Ood the arts and sciences and all 
moral feeling fled from the dwellings of men ; that the 
mild lessons of the Gospel only the more disposed them 
to violence and war and bloodshed. If we place im- 
plicit reliance on the assertions of history, we must 
believe that the heathens greatly surpassed their Chris- 
tian successors in every praiseworthy quality ; that 
theirs were knowledge and virtue, and all the attributes 
which add dignity to the name of man, whilst the dis- 
ciples of Christ were only distinguished for brutality 
and ignorance. 

But Christianity does not deserve the reproach. Re- 
ligion has not to justify herself from the foul aspersion. 
Neither were the days of Augustus so resplendent with 
light, nor were those of Clovis wholly without their 
gleam. The change, which the fall of the Roman power 
brought about in the condition of men, was less in- 
jurious than is generally supposed. It changed their 
political relations, but it did no harm to their civil 
rights. Indeed it can hardly be doubted, that the great 
body of the people was more wretched, its treatment 
more abject under the imperial government, than when 
ruled by their Gothic conquerors. 

A long continuance of power in the same hands had 
produced its usual effect. Society required to be new 
cast, for all its institutions had been turned away from 
their original purpose. The establishments framed for 
the protection of the people had been perverted into 
instruments of oppression. The rights of the poor were 
every where sacrificed to the interest of the rich. The 
exactions of property had almost annihilated industry. 
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The possession of the land had fallen into very few 
hands. Whole provinces went to form the estate of 
individual senators, Africa with its 800 bishoprics is 
said to have been the patrimony of five families, who 
cultivated its soil not by their farmers, but by their 
slaves. This unhappy condition was that of the great 
body of the people ; their toil was without benefit to 
themselves. 

The extortions of the' exchequer completed the 
wretchedness of those whom individual oppression had 
spared. The officers of government were deeply imbued 
with the legitimate doctrine, that the people are made 
for the convenience of their rulers; that they have 
nothing to do with the laws but to obey them ; and they 
measured their exactions more by the fancied and ever- 
growing wants of their masters, than by the ability of 
the people to bear them. It was better in their opinion 
that the peasant should want bread, than that the im- 
perial court should miss any part of its splendour. 

Justly suspicious of the fidelity of men with whom 
they had no relations but those <^ tyranny and oppres- 
sion, their rulers no longer intrusted the defence of the 
country to the courage of its citizens ; the people was 
disarmed, and in their stead hordes of mercenary, stran- 
gers were hired, not so much to defend the frontiers 
against enemies, as to support their masters against the 
hatred of the people. 

This policy had its natural consequences ; it left 
the empire wholly without defence. * When the hour of 
danger earner the soldiers were found false, and the 
people unused to arms had no confidence in themselves, 
and with their skill had lost their courage. The vices 
of the government rendered the conquerors of the world 
an easy prey to whoever chose to attack them. 
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It wouM be vain to look for fcnowle<)ge among a 
people rank thus deep in misery. When all are either 
masters or slates, there is no room for the exertion of 
intelleet. Men's minds soon fall to the level of their 
condition, and he will not long continue to think, to 
whom thought can bring nothing but pain« Luxury 
is not less than misery, an enemy to mental greatness. 
It cares but for that trifling literature which may fill up 
a feisure moment, which serves rathmr for amusement 
than instruction. It cherishes letters but to destroy 
Ihem. 

Long before the rabversicm of her empire, the liters^ 
genius of Rome had dwindled almost to nothing. From 
the Thames to the Nile, from the Tagus to the Danube, 
we search in vain for its productions. In these exten- 
sive regions, which now count tbdir authors by thou- 
sands , Qaudian alone mrvives to tell us that in two 
handred years the Roman empire had brought forth a 
poet.. 

Rome, indeed, in her happiest days can boast of few 
authors*. Though the eternal dfy long survived ber 
thousandth year ; though she saw peas away forty e^er 
ntiosis of men, scajrody twenty names can be mentiop^ 
of those whom the white swans have picked up frojw 
ihe stream of time, to deposit them in the temple of 
Fame* Yet, to this small number, scattered ovc^ so 
long a period, almost every country <rf JBurope has fur- 
nished its quota. The world was not less tributary to 
the Jiterature, than to the luxury, of its metropolis. The 
o4>ifcsl of so vast an en4[>ire naturally drew to itself aJU 
the talent of its provinces. There was the s^t of 
power ; withifi its walls w^e distributed all favours. 
The natives of France, of Spain, of Britain, of Africa, 
no less than those of Italy and Rome, are inscribed on 
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(be muster^rbll of het authors. Roknan literiilttre, to 
l-espiendent when odi^ deluded iinaginati<m reattiett' ii to 
one generation and one city^ loses all its lustre, and 
betoitietf faint and ditid when, spread orer ten centuries 
and a hundred provinces. 

What strongly marks the composition <^ society in 
ancleiit and modem times, the talent for writing, whteh 
is now so seldotn fouiid in eottipany with high ranlc, 
was then almost entirdy restricted to the upper clMsea. 
Most of the writers of Rome were distinguished for 
their births and the high employments th^ had heldi 
Knowledge was then the birth-right of the few ; it was 
never communicated to the people, who were scarcely 
considered as forming part of the nation. 

What is a privilege can never be generally useful* 
The boasted civilization of Rome brought no improve** 
ment in the condition of her subjects. The arts and 
sciences owe to her no discoveries. They seemed to 
slumber under her rule. Scarcely an inventioa can be 
traced to the genhn of the imperial city, untess we 
yield to the doubtful claim of her architects, and assigrii 
to her the merit of having first used the arch mbald^ 
ing.. liitde pridse is due to her political system, wbicii 
left her always a prey to bad government. Hardly a 
good prince can be named in the long catalogue «f her 
sovereigns. A dreary succession of bloody and sensual 
tyrants is only oodisionaUy relieved by the inrfptd vtiv 
tues of a few old meh, virhose love of gossiping and 
patience of flattery hUve be^i dignified ^ith the name 
of phflosopfay ; whose few good qualities were not those^ 
af their station. The Antoniaes might have made .a 
respectable figure aitiong the loquacious disputes df an 
academy, but whaft was the world the better for their 
power t Lost in tlie idle and endless diacussions eff th» 
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philosophers^ neither they nor their countrymen gave 
any heed to the calls of useful knowledge. .They busied 
themselves but with words. 

Eyen in the days of Cicero and Auguistus a taste for 
literature was wholly unknown to the people, and 
amongst the great it was for the most part little more 
than a sickly a^ectation. We cannot believe that they 
"were much moved by a love of philosophy, who listened 
to long lectures in metaphysics during a dinner for 
which they had prepared themselves by a vomit, and 
who repeatedly retired from table that they might 
enable themselves by the same filthy means to renew 
their enjoyment. This passion for good eating they 
had indeed in common with the other great luminaries 
of antiquity. The most eminent philosophers of Greece 
were almost all diners out by profession. Both nations 
were sunk deep, in all the abominations of sensual in- 
dulgence. Their philosophy and love of letters brought 
no check to their vices. 

These two celebrated nations, who have been so long 
held up as objects for us to admire and imitate, were so 
little smitten with the love of real knowledge, that even 
in their literary pursuitci, neglecting what is useful, they 
confined themselves almost wholly to subjects of taste 
and amusement. The studies of their learned men 
contributed^nothing to make the world happier or wiser. 
Their arts added nothing to the comforts of life. But, 
this ignorance of their duties is not to be attributed 
to any particular depravity of their nature. They were 
led to this perversion of intellect by the unnatural state 
of their society. , They were nations of gentlemen who 
lived by the labour of others ; who had no common 
interest with those from whom they derived the means 
of their extravagance. The luxury of Athens was 
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supported by the contributions of the allies, which were 
made a source of income to her citizens, and the vices 
of Rome were fed by the full stream of tribute which 
flowed into her bosom from every quarter of the world. 
Sparta long retained her greatness, because her chiefs 
had not known how to procure themselves an income 
from the plunder of her allies. She shared the fate of 
her rival as soon as a more liberal system was intro* 
duced into her politics. Her liberties and her virtues 
did not long survive the discovery, that gold not iron 
forms the sinews of war. 

They who can dwell with complacency on the fruitless 
studies of antiquity; they who consider the arts of 
amusement as more praiseworthy than useful inventions; 
they who look to no higher employment of intellect 
than scanning verses and turning periods, will hardly 
be brought to relish the merits of the dark ages. The 
virtues of these times are of quite another description. 
They were more skilled in things than in words : they 
could act better than they could write. But in all useful 
knowledge they were not deficient. It is impossible to 
shut our eyes to the fact, that to this period of imputed 
ignorance, we owe all the discoveries and inventions 
which have given to the general complexion of modem 
life so decided a superiority over the vaunted but com- 
fortless civilization of the ancients. The whole history 
of the world cannot bring together, in an equal number 
of generations, so many men so perfect in all the linea- 
ments of human nature, and who have contributed so 
much to all that tends to the improvement and happi- 
ness of their fellow-creatures. 

There is a grandeur in the character of this part of 
the history of Europe which is found in no other. Men 
seem to move with that elastidty of frame, that joyous 
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•lep which mftrks the buoyancy of i^enetred health, wfaen 
irst escapijig from the restrainli of a siek bed. No- 
thing seems impossible to their courage. Their light* 
heartedness was not without cause. These savages 
were the first to find out that man has no natural rights 
over his fellows ; they were the first people ia the 
records of history amongst whom slavery ceased to be 
the ordinary condition of the great body of the nation, 
instead of speaking of such men with contempt* we 
ought to feel proud that we can trace up our ancesby 
to their virtues. 

The change which the overthrow of the Roman em- 
pire brought about in the moral character of men, is 
one of great curiosity and importimce. As we are not 
mudi smitten with the virtMes of savage life, as we do 
not believe tbdt wisdom loves to dwell in woods, or is 
anxioua to be wooed in wildernesses, we are no| dis* 
posed to attribute its beneficial influence to the haMts 
andinstltutiotts which the barbarians brought with them 
from the forests and morasses of Oermany. We cannot 
ascribe much to Odin*s skill as a legislator, nor are we 
inclined to think that rules, designed for the guidance of 
a few families when wandering in the steppes of Tar- 
tary, cQuMt be the fittest code of laws for the govern- 
ment of a great nation. liegislation is never prp« 
tqpective ; it grows out of the real <Mr fancied wants of 
aocLety. 

. Thoti^h the fdteration in men's condition was effiscted 
by the agency of these people, it does not belong to 
them* Its spirit must be sou^t in other ciuuuies^ The 
fall of the Roman power wjas one of those revolutions ip 
the world whioh its moral diseases from time tp time 
render neoessary. It was one of those sharp filjis qi 
aiduiess which clear the eonstitutioa fiom the insidi^Mis 
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efibcts of slower, and more lurking, disorders. The eon* 
tinued exactions of property had brok^i the B{Hing dT 
industry ;-^the want of siotiye had palsied ail the ezer* 
tions of men ;-^tliey eetoed to strugi^e wh^i th^r utmost 
efbrts brought no alleTiation to their misery,— when 
wretchedness was the only barrier they could oppose 
to tilie neTer*«easing dmrns of <^ir masters. The great 
and the rich fell from their height when q^pression had 
undermined the supports of their wealtli and power,-^ 
when a broken-hearted people, relaxing from their 
exertions, no longer supplied the materials of their 
greatness. The air of the world, which had been ren- 
<tered pestilential by the sultry influence of long^xmti* 
nued authority, could cmly be cleared by a Storm in its 
atmosphere* 

History would persuade us that this reToliiti<m was 
not coiAied to the condition of men,-^that it ohaaged 
even their existence, — that, whilst it swept away the 
aa^ient inhabitants of the empire, it peojded its pro* 
tinces with a new raee of men* But there is no reason 
to think that the mimber of invaders was so great as to 
make it either desirable or practioaUe to root out those 
whom they had vanquished. Germany and the neigh- 
bouring countries were not sufficiency peopled, to have 
supplied the exhoustless myriads to whom popular be- 
lief assigns the overthrow of the Roman greatness. 
Woods and marshes covered the greater part of their 
surface; the Hercynian Forest stretched from the Rhine 
to the Vistula,— -the sands of Mecklenburg and Pomera- 
nia were then covered with water, and many other tNu^s 
inight be mentioned, hardly less extensive, which 
abounded more in wild beasts than in men. The Ger- 
mans, the mosrt; polished of the barbarians, were stfll'in 
that state of society which requires a wide extent of 
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country for the support of a small population, — ^they 
were still for the most part herdsmen. Tillage was 
only partially known and practised among them. 

But there is better evidence of their scanty popula- 
tion than conjecture, however well founded, can esta- 
blish.* Cssar has left us a detailed account of the num- 
ber of the Helvetians, one of the most populous nations 
of the barbarians. The same country now contains 
more than ten times as many inhabitants. If we take 
as our rule this proportion, which is probably too great, 
we shall find that the whole extent of country, whence 
proceeded these scourges of civilisation, could not have 
contained four millions of people. Yet it does not ap- 
pear that the emigration was so large as to cause any 
sensible reduction in the number of inhabitants. Ger- 
many wad not left destitute of men. In a few years, we 
are told, she was able to pour out as many Saxons by 
sea as she had sent forth Goths by land ; and yet so little 
broken were her forces by this constant drain of men, 
that the remnant of the Saxons was able to combat for 
many years, with doubtfol success, all the power and 
military skill of Charlemagne. 

This continued flood of emigration has, indeed, been 
brought in proof of the once redundant population of 
Germany, but it is surely better evidence, supported as 
it is by Iso many concurring circumstances, that the 
armies she sent forth were never very numerous. 

The argument raised on the change which their inva- 
sions are supposed to have brought about in the lan- 
guage of the western nations of Europe, is not of more 
weight. The Flrbolg, who had long inhabited the 
eastern parts of Britain and Gaul, spoke a dialect of the 
German. The western provinces of these countries were 
alone peopled with Celts, whose descendants still con* 
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tmue to speftk the language of their ancetton ; nor must 
it be forgotten that the Greek aiftl Latin languages are 
both children of the 6othic» and there is reason to think 
that the speech of the country inhabitants, even of Italy, 
had at all times retained much more of the pikrent 
tongue than is generally believed. Certain it is, that in 
the wild recesses of the Apennines manjr words are yet 
found, which though lost in the lowlands 6t both coun- 
tries, are yet familiar to the mountaSAoUs districts of 
Inland. It may be doubted if the change of rule 
brought about a greater alteration in the language of 
Europe than is always taking place from the mere lapse 
bf time. Of all the distinctions of nations, language is 
the most stubborn in its principle, — the most yielding 
in its detaite. Its substance remains for ever the same» 
—its form is always undergoing change. 

It is likewise .singular that, in the history of the de^ 
struction of the Roman empire^ we can trace few inva- 
sions from without. Hostile armies are continually 
starting up in every province, in Italy, in Spain, in 
Africa, and in Gaul, but we seldom discover them cm 
the frontier. The defences of the empire are passed by 
isome magic charm. The legions do not fly to secure the 
borders. It is in the heart of the country they fight for 
its safety i The provinces least exposed are those which 
first bend to a foreign yoke, and the borders of the Rhin^ 
and the Danube still yielded obedience to the sceptre of 
the Ceesars, when the shores of the Mediterranean had 
been for ever snatched from their dominion. It was not 
in a war of nation against nation, that Rome fell from 
her greatness; They were her hired soldiers who over- 
turned her power;— she sank before her own eagles. 
It was quite natural that the instruments of her tj/ranny 
should grow eni^moured of empire, and that they should 

Vol, II. Part II. U 
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feel littie respect to aii authority to which the peofule 
yidded an unwilling obedience, and which they saw was 
only supported by their own swords. To this struggle 
between their rulers and the soldiery the people was 
wholly indifibrent. They could hiA, be attached to the 
Romdn name, who knew it only by its oppressions ;— 
they could not be averse from change, to whom a conti- 
imance of the existing system held otft no pros{)eet but 
tkat of tindiminished wretchedness. 

The more independent character of the middle ages 
was generated, not from Europe being filled with a new 
Ttte^ of men, but from the change which now took place 
in all the relations of society. As the great masses of 
'property were broken in pieces, the domestic slavery 
wMeh accompanied them was abolished. It is only in 
large establishments that slaves can be cheap woricmen; 
To make their labours profitable thfey must work in 
gangs. The palaces of the great ceasing to be manu- 
ffietories, a field was opened for the exertion of Inde- 
X>endent industry. A new class of nien was created, 
who, looking only to theif own industry for their sup- 
port, cared nothing fo^the frowns or favours of the rich. 
The same causes operated equally in the country. The 
subdivision of property rendered the cultivation of 
estates, by meains of slaves, too expensire. A regard for 
their own interest, as well as for their comfort, induced 
the new propi^tors, when they came to reside in the 
^counftry, to adopt the same system with agricultural la- 
^hdtrr. Instead of cultivating their lands by the labour 
bf slaves, as had been the usual practice of the ancients^ 
ifcey granted them out to independent labourers on pay- 
ment of a part of the produce. Slavery, though not 
legally abolished, ceased, except in some few instances, 
to exist. So quietly was this most important change in 
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the condition of men brought about, tbat ft-is Impos- 
sible to fix in any country the precise period i/r^ien men 
recovered the most sacred of their rights. * 

The unsocial habits of the Oermans, and their fond- 
Jbess for the chase, as they contributed in some- measure 
to the change, were, on thewhole^ beneficial to the in- 
terests of the people. The Romans lived wboily ill 
cities ; — as they had no intercourse with tlleit* estat^Sf 
but for the purpose of receiving their pi^ila^^ theit 
cultivators were in a manner strangers to. the owners. 
The armies not being recruited from their numberSy they 
Were neglected by the government ? — ^as they* had no 
duties but to their masters, to their mercy they Mtere 
entirely left; — ^the law took no cognizance of theii' 
wrongs. - 

But when %he new proprietors, whofeltiio affection 
for towns, came to reside in the country, some improve- 
ment was ilaturaliy produced in the condition of iti 
inhabitants. They could not be wholly indiffbrent to the 
feelings of the people who depended on them for their 
safety and power. There ^^as then, no general govern - 
ment to which they might appealj— no hired force to 
protect their injustice ; — ^the power of the swoftl was 
wholly with the people. Every kingdom of Europe be- 
came in reality a federation of small republics ; — every 
manbr was a separate state, of which the lord was not 
the owner, but the head. Justice was administered,-^ 
its military fprce was levied and commanded by ofBceits 
appointed by the people. In its courts-baron all its 
interests were discussed and decided, and in this court, 
in which, in fact, all power resided, and in which all 
questions were determined by a majority, every freeman, 
that is almost every man, had a voice. 

It is probably owing to the popular constitution of 
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these courts that we fipd the people^ as a class, so slightlf 
represented in the different states-general, which at one 
time existed in every kingdom of Europe. The deputies 
of the towns only appear to represent the third estate, 
because their inhabitants were wholly of this class. The 
stated-general, or parliament, were, in fact, only a de- 
putation from the particular states whose federation 
pomposed the kingdom. They were in some sort a 
meeting of ambassadors, held, not to determine on the 
Interests of particular classes, but to conciliate those of 
the different republics, who were left to regulate for 
themselves what appeared to belong more properly to 
the internal policy of each. Every manor established 
its own customs and laws^ and if a sum of money was 
to be levied for the service of the state, no uniform rule 
of taxation was adopted, but to the discretion of each 
was left the manner in which it should be raised. This 
system continued to be acted on in the United Pro- 
vinces long after' it had yielded to power in the greater 
kingdoms of Europe ; it was to the last moment of their 
existence the principle of their government. 

The establishment of municipalities is indeed of ear- 
lier date. They every where existed under the Roman 
government, but they resemble the corporations of the 
middle ages in nothing but in name; When the pro- 
prietors of land resided in cities, and all arts and manu- 
. factures were carried on by their slaves ; if there was 
any class of freemen living by their industry, they must 
have been poor, and wholly without consideration. As 
the eitizens were all gentlemen, their influence was 
never exerted in favour of the people, who, delivered 
.oyer to slavery, were not looked on as forming any 
part of the state. But when the proprietors of land 
retired to the country, and arts and manufactures, no 
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longer exercised by slaves, came to be carried on by 
independent industry, the complexion of municipalities 
received a new colour. They were every where com- 
posed of traders and artisans,— K)f persons who lived l^ 
the continual exercise of their industry. By degrees 
these associations, so humble in their beginnings, ac- 
quired power, and, as their interests were identified with 
those of the people, they became their steady defenders. 
So jealous were they of property, that, to be admitted to 
a participation in these rights, it was necessary to have 
exercised some handicraft ; gentleijnen were in many 
specially excluded from being members ; they saw the 
absurdity of leaguing themselves with men whose ix^ 
terests were necessarily in opposition to their own. 
When, by admitting lawyers and physicians to the rights 
of citizens, they had received every species of industry 
within their bosom^— they completely fulfilled all the 
conditions of Mr. Burke's definition of Jacobinism, — they 
were perpetual combinations pf industry against pror 
perty. 

Nothing, indeed, was ever so well devised fior the 
protection of industry^ against the constant aud unceasn 
ing encroachments of property, as these much vilified 
corporations. We speak of them in their original oonv 
stitution, and not of what they have biecome^ since> I^ 
the culpable connivance of courts of justice, their ofiicet 
bearers have been enabled to outlaw their constituents* 
and, usurping to themselves all pow^r, have used it for 
the basest purposes of venality, and corruption. When 
every corporation was a confederation of so many repulv 
lies, each consisting of a sep^i;ate art, no man could be 
60 mean in his condition as not tQ find a protector; his 
guild was always ready to take up his quarrel. As the 
ij^ch pf every country are bound together by a ti^cif asspr 
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oiatioity arising' from a eommuiiity of interests — when 
meli are left;iA their general character of men, power 
and property are always too strong for Industry. The 
poor nian'has none to whom he can tell his aflSictions — 
noqe who feel an interest In his wrongs. He is always 
an indiyidual against a host. It is otherwise when men 
are brought togetheir by corporate associations ; of i|ll 
.the necessities of life none binds men sp strongly as the 
jirbfi^sional spirit. The lawyer is always alive to every 
attack on the humblest member of his profession ;-^the 
wearer feels for every injury donie to a brother of the 
craft ; and tinicers are ever ready to brawl in defence of 
•an injured tinker. The wrongs pf the individual are 
.resented by his guild, th^ guild stirs up the corporation, 
and the whole city is put in motion to protect from op- 
pression the lowest of its burghers. 

How much these associations have contributed to the 
fidvancement of intellect, and to the increase of human 
happiness, may be learnt from the history of the times. 
Every where the burghers assumed a deportment supe- 
rior to that of their cotemporaries. They were the 
patrons of literature ; io Otem the fine arts owed their 
protection ; their buildings were distinguished for splen- 
dour, their entertainments were more sumptuous than 
those of kings ; the aldermen of London ranked with 
the barons of the realm ; the magistrates of the Italian 
cities looked with contempt on their neighbouring nobi- 
Uty. No soldiers could dispute the palm of bravery 
with the trailed bands of the cities, and th^ir banners 
were always unfurled in defence of the popular rights. 

To the corporate spirit, and to the whole people 
being trained to arms, w^ may ascribe the vigour of 
character and the love of liberty which shone out in the 
middle ages. The humblest individual grew erect in 
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«iiiid, for he felt that he was strong in the strength of 
his fellows. The age of chivalry was an age of daring ; 
the adventures of Sir Bevis or Sir Tristan are indeed 
fabulous, but the fable is sketched in conformity to the 
spirit of the time. Their hardihood of character, their 
contempt of danger, they had in common with all the 
men of their age. History records as many deeds of 
daring as ever warmed the imagination of a poet. Her 
heroes are not a whit inferior to those of romance. The 
English who fought at Cressy and Poictiers were no 
longer the cowardly provincials who, when abandoned 
by the Roman legions, found no resource but in tears 
and lamentations; who could only complain that the 
barbarians drove them on the sea, and the sea again 
threw them on the barbarians. Though the same blood 
still ran in then* veins, they were no longer the same 
people. The arm of a woman was now found strong 
enough to check the inroads of the once-dreaded Picts 
and Scots. 

We have seen how favourable were the institutions 
of the dark ages to the freedom and happiness of men ; 
let us now see how far the fruit was worthy of the tree. 
As the best seed will not luxuriate but when it falls on 
a fertile soil, so genius will only flourish when the spirit 
of the times is in harmony with its nature. Men rarely 
rise above the measure of their age ; — giants are not 
bom in a land of pigmies. Individual merit is therefore 
no bad test of the merit of the times. But, if measured 
by this standard, what period can be put in competition 
with those we call the dark ages. Their whole course 
is marked by extraordinary men, who stand forth as so 
. many land-marks, to guide our search amidst the obscu- 
rity which history has thrown over this portion of time. 
Half the globe obeying one sceptre, and speaking one Ian* 
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guage, indeed, no more opened the whole world tp th#^ 
fame of authors. Had a star arisen in the firmament of 
literature, brilliant as the cross of the south, it could 
no longer have fixed the regards of an entire he- 
misphere. The fame of a great man was now limited 
by hi» country and bis tongue. But there was a g^axy 
of luminaries which, though distance renders them dim 
to our eyes, then shed each in his own horizon a steady 
and a useful light. The public men of those days are 
almost all distinguished for ability. Kings were then 
not unworthy of their rank. Roncesvalles, and Orlando's 
unheeded horn, will for ever echo the disgrace of Charle- 
magne. Yet, though he yielded to the base sugges- 
tions of the traitor Ganelon, and abandoned his dying 
nephew, he was a great and good prince. In all 
the qualities of a sovereign he may be weighed against 
the united virtues of the whole series of > Roman empcr 
rors. Philip Augustus, and St. Louis, to whose mild 
and peaceful virtues we forgive the intolerance of his 
faith, will not shrink froma competition with the wisest 
and best of those who succeeded them on. the throne of 
France. Germany may yet glory in its Saxon andiSua- 
bian monarchs : it would appear but mockery, to com- 
pare them with their drowsy successors of the Austrian 
race, who have so long slept in the imperial robes, 
useless to themselves and the world. He must have 
more of the courtier than of the patriot in his composi-r 
tion, who will venture to contrast the merits of the 
more modern possessors of the crown of England, 
with the Alfreds and the Canutes,— with *the Con<- 
queror or the Second Henry. The praise of a great 
king cannot be denied to the first Edward, though the 
curse of the bards lays heavy on his fame. Every teeU 
ing of patriotism grows warm ^t the mention of that 
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imp of chivalry, the conquering son of Boiingbroke ; 
and where is the Englishman who does not glory in the 
gentle aAd heroic virtues of the Black Edward, and 
mourn his untimdy bier ? The roonarchs of Lombardy 
were not unworthy of the iron crown. Almamon, the 
virtuous son of the illustrious Haroun, did not fall away 
from his father's fame. He loved, when sometimes 
relaxing from the cares of royalty, to wander with the 
muses in the myrtle groves of Bagdad; and Abdelrahman> 
who, reclining in the luxurious bowers of Cordova, 
counted fourteen days of happiness in fifty years of con* 
quest and empire, may surely be numbered with the 
wisest, if not the happiest, of kings. 

The dignities of the church were not less ably filled 
than the secular thrones of the world. We cannot iread 
the names of Hildebrand and Gerbert, nor go through 
the long list of so many popes and so many eminent 
men, who, in England, and France, and throughout Eu- 
rope, did honour to the highest ecclesiastical stations, 
without being obliged to confess that, if in reality there 
was then among churchmen much less of virtue and 
talent than in our days, they who possessed them were 
much more sure of obtaining advancements 

Of truly learned men— of those whose minds were 
really employed in improving the faculties, and bettering 
the condition [of their fellow-creatures, history, it is 
true, has not retained many traces. But we must not 
therefore suppose that they did not exist ; these divine 
natures have at all times been too much neglected by 
writers. Even the most important discoveries, — ^those 
which have most altered the condition of men, — have 
never engaged their attention till the name of the author, 
almost forgotten, had become an object of frivolous cu- 
xio»iiy. Literary men have always been disposed to 
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und^ate useful knowledge ; it has been too common 
to deserve their notice. Their admiration has been 
reserved for those gifts and acquirements which are only 
rare because they are useless. The name of the most 
trifling poet is carefully treasured up,~the inventor of 
paper, to whom he owes his immortidity, is left without 
any monument to his fame. 

The inventions and discoveries of the middle ages 
are, however, decisive proofs that they were not without 
science. Except in objects of elegance and amusement, 
antiquity had never advanced beyond the arts of first 
necessity. The comforts of life were wholly unknown. 
The splendour of the Roman buildings, and the beauty 
of their statues, ill assorted with their sordid habits of 
living. Augustus, it has been whimsically remarked, 
when at the height of his greatness, and when receiving 
the homage of half the world, neither knew the luxury of 
a glass window, nor the pleasure of clean linen. The 
buildings which the magnificence of Rome displays with 
most pride, — her aqueducts and her baths, — betray at 
once her ignorance of the useful arts, and the poverty of 
her comforts. 

The genius of the middle ages gave birth to all the 
extraordinary inventions, which have totally changed 
the complexion of society, and given to modern life 
its vast superiority over antiquity. It would be end* 
less to go through all the discoveries which then first 
saw the light. They are more numerous than is gene- 
rally supposed. But we cannot pass over some which 
have, in a manner, given new faculties to man, and 
changed the very nature of his existence, — ^whose conse- 
quences are felt by even the humblest individual in 
almost every; action of his life. The discovery of the 
mariner's compass has subdued new elements to our 
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service ; it has opened out to our industry new worlds 
and new creations,— -it has added to our store of know- 
ledge, — ^it has multiplied our enjoyments, — it has given 
a new cast to our mind, new activity to its powers, — it 
has raised us in the scale of thinking beings. The ad- 
vantages derived from the invention of gunpowder are 
not so wholly without alloy. If it has rendered warfare 
less bloody, — ^if it has secured civilized nations from 
again becoming the prey of savage hordes, — it has, by 
the superiority it gives to disdpline over numbers and 
strength, encouraged the employment of a mercenary 
force, and thus opened a way for the inroads of tyranny, 
and removed the surest safeguard of liberty, — an armed 
people. But the most glorious of all the discoveries on 
which the genius of the dark ages may lay his hand and 
proudly say, this is mine, — is the invention of printing. 
This is a boon of unqualified good,— its possession is 
entirely beneficial. It has multiplied the faculties of our 
minds, — it has enlarged the limits of our resources, by 
giving to each individual the knowledge of the whole 
human race. It has added to the dignity of our nature, 
by giving birth to public opinion. Man no longer suf- 
fices to himself. His incentives to virtue are increased, 
as the whole world is become his theatre. He feels that 
he is acting in the presence of ages yet unborn. This, 
more than any other cause, has given to modern life 
the correctness of moral conduct, so entirely wanting 
to antiquity. By directing men's thoughts to the consi- 
deration of their duties and their rights, it has strength- 
ened the assurance of their liberties. Tyranny derive^ (sM 
its strength from ignorance ; it must quit the field wheo 
opposed by freedom of discussion. 

These are some of the claims which the dark ages 
possess to our admiration and gratitude : nor will thes^ 
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feelings be lessened by reflecting, that on their platform^ 
have been raised all the discoveries on which the philo^ 
sophy of later times so much and so justly prides herselA 
Had not an unknown burgher of Middlehurgh found out 
the use of spectacles, the world had probably never 
heard of the &vblime systems of Copernicus and Newton. 
Their alchemy is the parent of our chemistry. Their 
eager purisuit of astrology opened the way to our know- 
ledge of the heavenly bodies. It is fron^ them we have 
borrowed the wings on wfiich we have soared into the 
regions of science, so much above the most daring flights 
of antiquity. 

There is nothing in which the superiority of modern 
times shews itself so clearly as in the arts of living. It 
is the glory of our age that it has rendered the sublimest 
•discoveries of science conducive to the oon^forts of our 
every-day existence. Knowledge, is no longer kept as an 
object of idle curiosity, merely to be gazed at ; its value 
is doubled by being made, subservient to the business of 
life. Philosophers, withdrawn from their useless ab- 
stractions, are again brought within the pale of society. 

But much as the middle ages fall below the refine* 
ments of modern luxury in all the arts and cQnveniences 
of life, they do not seem to have been in any way inferior 
to those of Greece and Rome. If their houses wer^e 
mean in their construction and inconvenient m their 
arrangement — if their rooms, were small and almost 
deprived of light, — ^the remains of Pompeii may assure us 
that these were evils they had in common with the masters 
of the world. It was not in their dwellings, but in the 
splendour of their public buildings, that the cities of 
Italy and Greece sought to display their magnificence* 
Their temples and their theatres were the objects on 
which they exhausted their genius and theic wealthy 
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They were the monuments they erected to the en;vy of 
their neighfoours, and the adniiratron of future times. 
It is impossible not be delighted with the chaste elegance 
of their design, and the beauty of their proportion?; 
but how much do these diminutive fanes»—^these roofless 
theatres, — fall below the sublimity and vastness of con* 
ception which tower in the gigantic erections of Gothic 
architecture ? To these stupendous works ancient taste 
must yield, — ^these modern skill must despair to rival. 
They impress our minds with quite another feeling. 
When sitting on the broken arches of the Coliseum, or 
straying among the desolate columns of Paestum^ we 
contemplate these remains of ancient greatness, our 
minds turn to the instability of all human institutions^ 
^ — to the fall of empires and the change of nations ; our 
thoughts are all of men. But when we pace the loog 
and gloomy nave pf a cathedral,— when we raise our 
eyes to its fretted roof hanging in vacant air, — ^when we 
follow its lofty spire, disdaining all earthly attraction, 
and proudly seeking the regions of space,--^we forget 
all times, all seasons and their change. Men and their 
works vanish from our thoughts ; earth and all its Va^ 
nities disappear from our sight,— ^heaven alone fills Our 
eye. We think but of Him to whom all nature owes 
its existence. Our admiration swells into religious feel- 
ing. The most passionate admirer of antiquity cannot 
view these buildings without being forced to confess 
that there is nothing barbarous in their contrivance^ — 
jthat they were no ordinary men who conceived and ex- 
\BCuted these prodigies of art. 

. We do not feel disposed to dwell much at length on 
the literature of this period. Mere literature has con- 
tributed little to enlighten or improve the world. Its 
cultivation is but the amusement of idle minds. Its 
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floiiriiihing existence has always marked a feeble age. 
It is most luxuriant in a falling empire. Like those of 
the swan, its sweetest notes are just before its death. 
When all read and most write, then we may be sure that 
change is nigh at hand. Not that there is any revolu- 
tionary spirit in the votaries of the Muses, though dis- 
apt>6inted vanity makes ready instruments of ambi- 
tion; not that the affairs of the world are much influ. 
enced by the dreams of poets and philosophers ; they 
pattake more of the nature of the cameleon ; they re- 
l^ive their colour from surrounding objects, but do not 
bestow it. It is that a strong attachment to such 
frivolous pursuits shews the political system of such a 
people to b^ deranged,— that its idle classes are grown 
too numerous, — that its property has increased too fast 
for its industry. A literary taste is the diagnostic, not 
the cause, of the disorder. The florid colour which too 
great civilization gives to a people, is only the hectic of 
consumptton. Its exquisite nicety of feeling is but 
morbid sensibility, — the more delicate its complexion^ 
the nearer its- dissolution ; its loveliest blush is the sure 
forerunner of death . 

The mb^ brilliant period of Grecian literature imme- 
diately preceded the fall of its pArer. Scarcely a hun- 
dred years had elapsed since the assembled majesty of 
its different nations had listened in ecstasy to the 
sublime effusions of Pindar, — many were still living who 
remembered when Euripides and Aristophanes formed 
the delight of the Athenian theatre, — ^the songs of Ana- 
ereon still enlivened the banquets of Greece, and covered 
with the mantle of the Graces the foulness of their de- 
bauchery, — the thunder of Demosthenes yet pealed in 
men's ears, when the Macedonian phalanx came up 
amidst the barbarism of the North, and at Chseronea 
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laid low the glory and liberties of Greece. The greatest 
of the Roman poets, Virgil, Horace, Lacretius, kindled 
the flame of their genius at the smouldering embers of 
expiring freedom. It was then the philosopby^iof Boetiusr 
seemed for a moment to give new life to the literature 
of Rome, when the imperial bird, so longtnaster of thd 
world, drooped his wing, and cowered in dismay beneath 
the iron talons of the Gothic vult\ire. The delicious 
strains of the voluptuous Hafiz yet quivered onhisUp,-^ 
that lip so often moist with the dew of love, — %hen the 
sands of Arabia sent forth the sword of Islam, pestilent 
as their own zamoom, to blight and wither all the civili- 
zation of Asia. The muse of Sadi was the harbingei* 
of the Turkish hordes, — ^their cymbals, wildly calling io 
war and havoc, filled up the chorus of his plaintive 
song. Sannazarius, and Bembo, and Sadolet were scared 
from their trifling, but classical, studies by the loud din 
of Luther's angry polemics. The sour Puritans, who 
rescued the liberties of England from the oppression 
of the Stuarts, were all nurtured among the dulcet 
sounds of Spencer, of Shakspeare, of Fletcher. The 
most literary period of Prance, that of the misery 
and slavery of its people, was quickly followed by 
its revolution. The age of Louis XIV. sowed the 
seeds, of which his grandson gdthered the fruits. 
The present has with much truth been called the An* 
gtistan age of England. It abounds, beyond any for- 
mer example, in literary talent of every description. 
Pb^s, historians, philosophers, all equally decK)rate its 
cfaaplet. No species of merit is wanting to its fkine. 
Btit he must be blind indeed who does not see the grow- 
ing storm. A cloud, somewhat bigger than the hand, i^ 
lilready above the horizon. Every part of our syfetem 
shews that the air we breathe is loaded with blight. 
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Already the gaping earth reels under our feet^ and- 
the dull heaviness of the atmosphere, and its opiM*es- 
sive heat, bid us prepare for the eruption of the vol- 
cano. 

The healthy constitution of the middle ages did not 
indeed allow them to feel this morbid excitement ; their 
society was too young to be yet afflicted with disease ; 
but literature, though not universally cultivated^ 
was by no means neglected^ They to whom learning 
was useful in their profession, shewed no want of eager* 
ness in its pursuit. At no time were the schools so filled 
with aspirantsr— at no time did the name of a scholar 
draw to itself more reverence,^ — at no time was the re- 
putation of learning so sure a passport to dignity and 
honour. As men of the world had themselves no literary 
pretensions, they felt the less jealousy of scholars. The 
encouragement so liberally bestowed on learning filled 
every university with students. Oxford is said to have 
counted 30,000 within her walls. The children of her 
rival sister, who courted the Muses on the banks of the 
Cam, were not less numerous. The foreign schools 

r 

were still more crowded with those who built their 
hopes of fortune on their literary acquirements. The 
professors of Bologna almost sunk under the fatigue of 
giving lectures to 80,000 scholars. If these numbers be 
not overrated, the proportion of the population which 
then received instruction at universities, was forty times 
as great as it now is. As the gentry, dedicating them-^ 
selves entirely to arms, left the civil professions open 
to men of humble birth, these seats of learning were 
not then mere pretexts for idleness, they were not filled 
with the sons of gentlemen only seeking to wile away 
their time, but with poor men whose sole chance of 
preferment was in their diligence. From the lower 
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ahnost axdusiTely proceeded the priests, the 
lawyers, the physicians, the merchants. 

This disposition was highly favourable to the happi- 
ness of the great body of the people. The severity of 
their toil was lightened by the hopes they might form 
for their phildren. There was no situation to which 
geniiis and industry might not aspire. The influence of 
property was held in check by the influence of place. 
The poor alw.ays found friends in the ministers of the 
crown. - 

The nobility, though they disdained the learning of 
the. schools, were not insensible to the charms of poetry* 
Every court was proud of being the resort of the Muses. 
Scarcely a castle but counted a bard among the number 
of its retainers. Monarchs did not think it beneath 
their dignity to be enrolled in the list of poets. The 
romances of the Emperor Frederic II., and of our Richard 
Cceur-de-l4on, have outlived most of the compositions, 
of their rivals. But, this is no proof of their superi- 
ority ; for the distinction they are probably more in- 
debted to the rank of the authors than to the goodness 
of their poetry. The bards of this period were not 
without. merit ; and, though the alteration of language 
has. doomed their, works to forgetfulness, their spirit 
yet survives, and breathes in all that is most excellent 
in modem poetry. The romantic poets are the legiti- 
mate descendants of the Troubadours. Biit, it is in a 
still darker age that we must look for the inspiration 
of poetical genius. Cold must be the imagination that 
does not grow warm with the wild conceptioris of 
the Scaldic muse ; and, who is he that can refrain tlie 
tribute of his tears from the childless sorrows of the 
son of Fingal ? The energy of this poetry has made 
it outlive the language in which it was written. Dante 

Vol. II. Part II. X 
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ItlDewise bel^ngfi^ to ttie dftril dgefif J His di«iae fioem in 
its conception and execufi^ fi»^b(^y iGr<yti^ie. 
* It is nol, hoiirever, by theif leamii^ that wermust 
judge of the kAowIedg^ of the tinier. Reading in cmiy 
dne of the many modes hy wfiieh instriicliolk^mliy be 
gained. Men made up for their want of literature^ by 
ttie habit tbekt'sb general of visiting foreign eo«iAtriM« 
They could spare the wisdom of' other times, 'w%6 spp^' 
^Med its want by their own ebiservaftion. F^w .wtM^e 
without motives for gratifying their curiosity. Though 
Ituight-errantry never exists but im roniiatioe, the Kfe 
of the waf rior was one of ramMh^ \ hewaH cbntiiiuatly 
wandering from court to court in' setirch of ^mpldyment. 
That of' the scfiblar was not mubfe more^ sedentary; he^ 
was seldom eohtent with the instruction to be gained' 
ih the schools of his own country. He eoulci Qcii hope 
i^mi the woi4d'Wfth his fame who had> not disputed- in 
all its universities. The insecurity of tvad^ixiost; torn-*' 
monly induced the merchant to accompany his comnier'- 
cial adventure. It was only under his own eye that his 
property was secure. Even the Idwer dasses^iwhom no 
other motive could induce, were led, by a mistaken piety 
and a love of pilgrimage, to wander to distant lands. 
This passion was not confined to one sex. Disviition* 
we are told had filled Rome with daugMers of Albion^; 
who by their conduct led strangers to forfici a higher 
opinion of the beauty than of the virtue of our country- 
women. Religion was indeed too often a pretext for idle^ 
ness. The Palmer's staff seldom failed of assuring a sub* 
sistence to those who loved rambling better than labour. 

This familiar intercourse among imtioBs must have 
tended greatly to enlarge men's minds, nor was learning 
wanting to complete their knowledge. The names of 
Alcuin and Bede will never be mentioned without vene- 
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Yhti^Tihy Bchblar^j tfnU Roger BacoB isl juitiy Toeleed on 
H^ t%e ftither oi^ ^xi>erimj^tU philoBophy. He was.ndfc 
unworthy to heUr A iHiitiir wllich tie Hkistrious efaanoci'' 
lor of JatricfD Ir^s foi* ei%l^ (^Miected ili oat tnfndg with 
the idead of wiBdom add khimleilge. Ihnfai the sdiooli- 
tnen, i^boni it ha§ bem M tohgtiie faskioai ^tiiriificHle^ 
ireire iib coMmoti Ifletii'^ In /tigpur aid' a^cuteneafa l»f 
mind th6y itve had few tittiilti, aoid tiidi^ iildnatry aoid 
pers6T€fraTice aye wh(M}y^ift6Ut6xain)^e* If ttey bane 
erred, they haVe heeiiriiiiisUd bi the ^dioke . of tfaei^ 
itudiies h^ their laimfyat^ 0t mAk^utjr;::i£ theyhat^f 
gone astray, if has b^efi ifn following rthb.footstdpe' 6f 
Plato atKl Ari«to13e. If th«y have MUn riiotl of theiar 
masters iii eldquencev^Ii^y^have vith«ieMi-iittiiaip^^ 
tailgua^, dhd wbieh to tlUQft ^^ oqfy .dbqiMred, .soirf 
passed^ ^tdn the sUhtilty:^ tte Gre^k»in uSsfely'Df.d^ 
titictkmv Tb6y failed' because the^ a^nipfaed todatert 
tnin^ bf arj^utoenf triaMbfl^ whteh «re b»^oiid the ireaeh 
of hu matt reason. But iMt ihia they only} followed the 
example oTantiqtiity . It is ^hard that theur meritli sirattld 
be entirely (Werlooked, afidtbaft they slioukl be laughed 
at for qualities which ^d'>aclmire ia tihe phifaitbjdiBiss of 
Greece* ' - 4 . 

The ralue of Greeian literaiurevand ita importaotce 
in restoring k good taste «ft Europe, haive imetf h^m 
much overrated^ What &aa been caUed ihe.cevival of 
letters ih the West has b6M too hastily aslarlied to the 
{tifluetlce^iof the few dbholam who fledfrom ih^ sword of 
the Turks, when Mie bimner <ff the ci-fesciuit was inh 
stallecl in "the seat oJP biiperial grealneiSi It is. not 
Hkely that these unknown* mea should hare beeu ^Ue U 
do among strangers wliat they 'were imaifale'tiD perforjap 
%k'h6b^: The tiihabitants of Constanlfinofd^iwf^rli no 
ittiti^ti 10 ttie iiteratUirei of the* Giwdts. Tii^. b^pe 
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gaage.ot its writers was still that of. the people; their 
stores of learning were yet entire, and were 'open to 
whoever ^chose to study them : nor were they neg- 
lected; Did the strength of a state depend on the num- 
ber of its. scholars, the walls of 3t» Sophia had never 
re-«cfaoed the .words of th^ Koran. But this profusion 
of learning did not pi^vent the spread of barbarism 
Uunoughout the easftern empire. . The Greeks were not 
more enlightened than the i other nations <^ Europe. 
They who could write and they ^ who could read with 
pleasure such works ea the Meadow and the Ladder of 
Paradise, could npt with justice reproach their western 
lighboura .witb any deficiek)cy of taste. Knowledge 
beean» more common y a dispositicm to read was 
more genandbf spread throughout Europe immediately 
after the takings of GonstatiitilMiple, but it is. in no way 
connected wi^h its fate. The invention of printing, by 
rendering books more com won, by bringing them within 
the reach of a greater number of readers, reiUIy brought 
about the change. When i the difficulty qf reading was 
removed, men soon found, out it$ pleasure. This im« 
portant discovery had preened the fall of the Caesarj^. 
The same year that saw the standard of the prophet 
vraiving on 'the walls of the city of Constantine,. beheld a 
splendid edition ot the Psalter issue from the presses 
of Mentz. Let learning no, longer claim, the merit of 
genius. Let not a few gramml(rian^ obstruct the praise 
80 justly diie to the talents of Fast, of Gutterheim, and 
Koster. Had the children oi Othman never crossed the 
Bosphorbs, had- their idleanji endless disputes still con- 
ttnued to occupy the Greeks, Europe had not made less 
|n<ogre8S ih knowledge and virtue., 
' But, if Europe. owe little to Grecian literature^ tl^at is 
not without its obligation to the inventions of the dark 
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agesi It is probable that tfae vrriters of Greece and 
ftotne are indebted for no small portion of the fame 
they now enjoy, to their works having been popular at 
the moment when this noble invention, by extending 
the circle of literature and increasing the number of 
readers, rescued the hitherto fluctuating taste of nations 
from the caprice of fashion, and gave it stability and 
permai^^ice. The first jnrodttctions of the press got 
possession of the schools, and thus gave a direction to 
the studies of all future generations. All other learning 
was. neglected. Eastern literature was despised only 
because it was not understood. It is perhaps more 
owing to the crabbed character in which they are 
written than to any fixedness in our principles of tasted 
that the sparkling conceits and glowing descriptions of 
eastern poetry have never come in for their turn of 
European admiration.' We have, indeed imitated, but 
we have never ventured to praise them. Our minds, 
subdued by inveterate habit, dare not even question 
the right of the ancients to be the sovereign arbiters of 
taste. 

Though the claims of the middle ages to learning are 
not inconsiderable, it would be unjust to judge of their 
ulerit by tiie books they have produced. Literature ia 
not the highest employment of intellect : - it seldom* en-> 
gages the attention of those master-minds who swtq^ 
the destiny of worlds; it is more o^ten the resource 
of' the feeble spirits who shrink frcmi the- struggle of 
active life. ' It is more indebted to memory than genius. 
Pooks do not escape the law of our nature ; they are 
not new creations, they only modify what already exists; 
they but record what men have thought, dnd too often 
what has been already written. The substance reniflins 
the same, the form done has undergone change. Bacon 



has obcierved, ^»t if .«11 tfcat is <iriBiiifd ,were broiigH 
tqg^er fr^p all the books of th? wprld, it would hot 
^ tcip ¥<ilumeA« Sipce IM0 days tb^ iiumber of book» 
has probably been doubled, but who wUl venture to 
i|«sert» tb||t i||I the.qew nf^ter they contain wpuld 
«4d ppe Tolimi^ to the 9€fl? ; Ai^thprs are like village* 
ningem ; however much they 9i<Qr yary the ^hang^S) they 
bring oi|t but. tbe aame 0oiui||ds^ whic^ hay^. ^ often 
dAlwbted /tl^k ffMJiera' efut^ 

CHir Udmit^a were not eonte^ted with sueb scanty 
praise ; their claims are of A higher nature. By their 
AiMttyecies and invtntiMa they enbirged the cirde o£ 
fcn»wledge» ibey added many ^^ beU to thf 9^ whi^ 
bad come down fi^ them from antiquity. If they di4 
lot write themselvea, they gathered materials fpr future 
mriters ; tlwy b^ped up stores to fe^d the lei^Mre ^f 
less active ages. Succeeding generations owe theqi 
much of gratitude. They bavl), made nn what we are^ 
The love of Hberty gave a hardihood to their character^ 
whipb dl^^yed itself in all their institutions* Freemei^ 
legislating for freemen » they first created civil liberty t 
By aboHfbtiie: slavey they first bnonght the great body 
^f tiie pecqile within the paA^ of society, By^s'eaitbeie 

a. imASe ^ftss i^ men unknowo to all fonper timeisf 
wbo» witiier maste rs nor slaarea* were to ftr thc^r pw«i 
ntik in the liMM by theiv industry and activity^ ihinf 
fare new ^targr to tke human n4nd» and ealled forth att 
Ms Ifkent facBltisfl. By raising women ftsm the deo 
graded state to which antiquity had sunk them> aad fi<oia 
whicli even Ohristianity was uiAble to relieve tbeom 
and by making them not the mere instruments of man's 
pleasures, but the friends and companions of his virtimi 
and his talents, they gave, to all the social relaJtions that 
lone of politeness and sentiment which we siiouldJn 
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vain look for among the most yiusirious of the Qreeks 
and RdiBtBS. Tliey were smrely not barbarians whto 
first gave dignity to the intercourse of the sexes, I^ 
bestowing on it the delicacy of feeling which constitutes 
the charm of love. Th oughtless women, little do you 
know how large is the debt of gratitude you owe to the 
age of chivalry ! 

If modem times have any advantages over the clas- 
sical days of antiquity, and who will dispute their vast 
4i«periorityin morals and knowledge ? — their origin may 
be traced up to the eharacter and institutions of the 
dark ages. They are the parents of modem eetence. 
Their discoveries led the way to our ifttellectiml great- 
ne». On their foundations are butll the vast edifloe 
of modern philosophy : as the activity of the human 
mind is aiways pushing forward* the limits of know- 
ledge, we have indeed gone beyond them in all useful 
acquirements, but we have not surpassed them more 
tiian tbey have surpassed the ancietite. 
. Let us not bie led away by the notion that our anoe^ 
tors were nough in their manners, and coarse in their'' 
habits. The mere politeness of form is so much a 
matter of convention, it varies so mucii in difBsrent 
cdtttitries and in different ages, that it is unjust to mei|^ 
sure otker times by the standard a( our own. In kin4- 
•ness of heart, in attention to the feelii^ <^ others, the 

heroes of Jofnville and Frdissart were not behind tben* 

I 

descendants. The Oid CantpeaAMr might yet servo as a 
medel of courtesy. If these times were i^antii^ in that 
artifioial breeding whieh arisei^ entirely from a vaft 
inequality of fortune, they fully made up fot* their del|^ 
dencyby moi^e valuable qualities. OmamoDt is only 
valaaMe when it does not interfere with what is u^^d. 
The frost which oengeals water adds much to its brii- 
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iancy» but destroys its utility. Children may admire 
how it sparkles in the sun, but men will reflect that it 
slakes no thirst, it revives no fainting heart. 



THE SICKNESS OF THE POOR. 

S , Dec. 22, 1822. 

My dear — , 

You have often heard me say how fond I am of hard 
weather, and how much I regret the«ncreased miidnass of 
our late winters. My maxim, you know, is, that a hard 
fh>st out of doors, and a blazing fire within, form the 
pleasantest of all possible temperatures and atmos- 
pheres. But I have, during this last week, witnessed 
a scene of such distress, aggravated in an extreme de- 
gree by the severity of the season, that my Jieart muat 
be as cold and as hard as the ice of which I am so f(md, 
if it were not to feel with keenness that the same causes 
which add to my pleasures, encrease, in an equal, if 
not a greater, proportion the sufferings ol those who 
seem born, alas f only to suffer. 

Of course, it is of the poor, the very poor, I speak,*— 
for it is they alone who physically feel the severities 
of our northern seasons. I know thei*e are many who 
shrink when the weather-cock points * from the East,-* 
who affect to be living conjunctions of the thermome* 
ter and barometer, feeling inwardly and intensely every 
gradation of heat and vicissitude of weather. But it is 
the very absence of real suffering from the elements that 
causes this affected, or, at any rate, trivial sensitive- 
ness to their jninuter changes. When these victims of 
ideal delicacy and imaginary iUness do venture to go 
forth, they are enveloped in a multiplicity of casinga 
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i^^hich preserve their bodies, like mummies, from the 
least touch of the outward air ; and at home they have 
all those means and inventions to create heat and ex- 
clude cold which luxury has, of late years, superadded 
to comfort. But the poor have none of these; — their 
coarse and insufficient covering has. no winter encrease» 
and their ill-built dwellings — ^with' their creviced walls, 
broken casements, and doOTS that do not close, — ^remain 
unfaeated by the miserable fire which is scarcely suffi- 
cient to cook their scanty and unsavoury food. 

Most of us are apt to be hard upon the poor^ and 
nearly all, I think, are too careless concerning them. We 
are earnest in preaching to them content, and look little 
to what causes they have for it.. We strictly enforce 
their duties, — are discountenancing and harsh towards 
their few relaxations and pleasures, — and if they sink 
into misdoings justice, severe and unpitying, is the ut- 
most they have to expect. These assertions are not 
sweepihgly and hastily made ; — you yourself, though not 
living much in the country, must, I am sure, have seen 
many individual instances of all of them. Whenever — 
and heaven knows it is sufficiently rarely — ^the labouring 
man indulges at the village wake, or the market-town 
fair, are we not in haste to call him idle and dissolute t 
Do we not say, *^ He complains of the hardness of the 
times, why is he not at his work? No wonder he should 
be poor, if he spends his time in diversion and debauch- 
ery" ? Alas. I should we call him who labours through 
the day idle if he pause one moment to wipe his throbs 
bifiig bfow } Should we be in haste to withhold the one 
honey-drop in a f uU-measured eup of bitterness ? Look 
at the life of a country day-labourer in England, and say 
whether it be one in which the duties are too few, and 
the pleasures to9 many. As long as toil, severe and 



continual »-<*and poverty, intense and unrrauttingp—are 
reckoned evils, so long must the oondition of our work- 
ing poor be eonsid^ed one which demands at our han^ 
the utmost compassion and forbearance. A "poor man 
is a man still ; he has the same impulses, appetites, an4 
affections that we have ; — but to us they give enjoyment 
by their indulgence,— to him suffering, by their denial 
and restraint* It is said, f<ur instance, that it is worse 
than imiNrovideat for a UiJ^vring man to mairy, until 
he has acquired some prpbobtlfty of being able to sup^ 
port his family, or at least faaa laid 1^ some small sum 
to set him afloat in the w^ld. In this case, marriage 
would be denied to him altogether ,-^fer, if he w^e to 
wait till be eould marry with pfudenoe» he oould never 
marry at all. Ajid are we to ej^poct that amwi is to lose 
bis nature because he is poor ? Are we to enforce m bis 
case a forbearance which the very beasts <rf the fteld are 
not called on to practice ? The passions are coaraer, 
perhaps, in lowly bosoms than in ours, but tiKey are 
not less strong. It has been much the faahion of late 
to.sneer at the. loves of clowns aad ooantry^Iaiises, but I 
have known as deep mst^ices of attaebmeiit,N--I have 
known affectum as intense, as fer^nt, and even as 
morally, though not perhaps as lioeially, refined-^a 
bfmible life, al ever vraa felt in the highest. 

If we go lower in the moral scale, and from Iniiocentaiif- 
ferii^ descend to guilt, still wis find almost as many ea^soit 
to pity as to blame ; at fill efvents,- we have stnii^ xteason 
to be thankful for our own more happily-cast lot. For, the 
aame impulsea whidi lead us into venial error, sink tiHem 
Into serious erime^-^be same passions which ^use in us 
4Msly moral mis-doing, occasion in them (fences of deep 
guiltiness, visited by seviM and ignomimous pcinai^. 
Why ia ft that so many crimes are committed omoD^the 



lower.ordi^r^ of aoeiety, in -cooiparison with those in the 
richer 7 Beoiiuse they have «uoh ipfinit^ly more teptipta- 
tiop, Arip^ipEUin hae aroiind him theEtecesseriestthecom- 
fcirtsi the IttXttirieBof lifo ;— what excuse has he to commit 
those offerees which» as directly injuriotts to society, have 
h^en hrwded with shame» and made liable to punidiment ? 
The poor mm is starviii|r» *q4 he sfcealt i~thenthe cry^is 
mised of depraTlt^t UDd the necessity of setere example 
-*f«aad be is hanged. Ought we not to bless that better 
fintune which has plaeed us beyond tiie reach of temp- 
tations».iindMr which» it is rery probable, we also might 
hem fhilen i But the contrary is the case ; whenever a 
man m the cundition of a gentleman commits an act 
wbieb is f iaitod by legal punislmientr all manner of pit)r 
la exoitM by his misfortnne,— all kinds of influence are 
exerted to procure his pardon. The poor man who 
sioii^» Sierhapp-Hiirqbabiy<^in consecjpienGe of the ex* 
tmmityof :tenvtatiw> is punishedp without a question 
or a reraarfcf fs a matter of course»^-*while the gentle- 
mapi ¥fbo hail had comparatiyely no temptation > meeta 
with 1^1 consideration ^qd koiiency. 

It fath^ very rantterfpf-cpurseaei^ Which renders us 
sp bllpd^ )H*i ^ l^ast^ isfp insensible^ tp the sufferings of 
thepMir4 H^itKf W^Vf^f ^bo are iiHituraUy humane^ 
think sightly of what is of such every-day occurrence. 
9p>t tJm ^very-d^y ocQurreiicey which renders th? corn-- 
pa«s|pn lensi mkm the suffering thc^ Qiore^ That 
which is ^i^t^Qtf and to eaoftp? from whi^ thwe is no 

m 

h^fOj is SHPfdy th^ severest to endure* The repreaeri** 
tstion which isgtven w of the punishmeii^ of another 
9Md is, that it is umremitting aid eternal 

There is a4s9 Motli^ dasd <rf permns who do nol 
pity the poor, because they have been taught to consider 
thtm ma^ wertby jof envy. Their tdeoa of poverty are 
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a white cottage, ' woodbine, and contentment,*— brown 
bread, innocence, and clouted cream. In the estimation 
of such persons, those cares, anxieties^ and passions, 
which create a storkn in our hearts^ leifve unripj^Ied the 
current of rural life. Alas ! thfey exist there equadiy, tf 
no more, and to them are superadded evils Of wMeh 
these dreamers of the golden age have no idea. The 
mental inflictions of those In hnmMe life are not a whit 
fewier or less tban ihose of higher station, and their 
physical > suffer!]^ are excluditeiy thehr own. But im 
deed physical fsufiferings always add oncreased jStaarfmess 
and intensity to those of the heaiM; and mind. Crabbe 
is the only one of our poets who ha» painted the poor i» 
they are; and his pictures we to coi«sequenoe> such that 
it gires, to ihe at least, shrinking' pain even.4d' locrik oli 
therii. 

But I haVe #andereid far fr6m my originilhl pt^Miy 
which was, to give you an account of a scene of povwty 
which I witnessed last week in my own village. On 
coming hdme the other day, I foiilM at the' gate a' poor 
womaii, who had come, she said, to beg a little "Wlhe^for 
her husband, who was ill. The ^appearance of '^he 
wbman herself was not a little m^landholy and painful. 
She appeared to be under thirty, ky it was not fi^om age 
that the beauty which she evidently once possessed had 
faded almost entirely away. Her features had become 
pinched and sharpened. I say had become^ for, aa I am 
sure you know-nothing is more easy than* to dfstingnish 
when this appearance is natural - and Wh^n it is'^tfae 
effect of later and severer causes. Her eye wws suffix 
ciently bright, — ^but,if I may so speak, it looked queru- 
lous and peevidh, aa it the spirit ^ad become aarid in 
struggling with evils which it was too sen^ive to bear 
meekly, and had too much strength to sinkunder^^ Her 
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eheekwas pale9 not from the paleness of disease, but 
•tliat dry w)^teQessi which, is produced by the effects of 
want^ Tte skiQ was wrinkled, Aot. wi^h the furrows of 
age, butas if the flesh had fallen away from beneath i^ 
and it now hung loose upon the bone. Her Toice. was 
ntuch what ipight.be locked for fropi her. perspn-r9harp» 
thin,, mid '(son^hfti ^oggedly) coi^plainyig. I w;as 
much«9tri9ck with, her appearanfe, and the story of |9^ 
treme wretcbedne^ -r^^^ch she told me.; and, aft^ 
giving orders |or .her. to be sujiplioi with what she 
wanted, I determined to ;o myself t)i€| next day to her 
husband's house, bpt^.tp convince myself of the^trutb 
of ;h(^ statements^ .and t(^ give )that.pfi;ao^al-aid of Qop- 
solution and kindness, w-^h is one rof . 4he greatest 
which f| rich man can bestow on a jxkht one« If country 
geiiftlemen, and, stiH-mpre, if the ifiv^,of country-g^p- 
tl^fil^ieiBf, knew the dfgr^e of good wM^h-tbey would^, 
aG^ri^y^y^ Ufctlej>«^iM^i/.eiMniiry apdir^ef, I am vay 
mT^^l^t]Pi9^ seI4stl^s9r iateeiy^^^wsitive f^lingpwc^ld 
Wij(hbQ]d-^m fipn^ visiting the 9|ck-b^ds of the poor. 
1. 1^7^ often seen l^h^jdiffj^r^nt estimation in which tb? 

IHOOTab^ .t^4e w^bo.wQfejtqually charitable to them in 
sti^pt^fPOPtlalf ,/ becs^^se ithe: one v4^|ted them and the 
ptlmmi <lldt^t« yfM^ aperson of ranl^ speaks, sooth- 
i08^Kv)2^3 with .the. e^pr^sion, x^.M^erest, to one In 
poi^ertjiiand.fickni^, b^^; knows ths^ifdl aroiHid him is 
apt d<&sUWtiop ai)d a}>andonment, — he sees that those 
wl^mabe is iised t^ lo€(k iipto with reverence and re« 
q>^ct^ J^ye. pome sy^ipj^tjiy with what he feels-HSome 
^G(i94)##sion jEor. what>he ^uffiws ;— ^and his eye re-kindles, 
AQd hia ^eart i^in.grpw8 warof ,; witii the gratification 
of:<;^e of the first wajnta which nature has implanted 
ivijbhin'us-^tha^ pf f^Iow^fjcelii^ and condolence. As one 
of yqur^ef|^t;]9a«4^j9f .^e h^ said, it is not 



^^ the Mtrinrfthe «Up" aJoiii, Imt tfe^ gfVWfe fScto IMtk 

*«^thelook d' kinditefts, wWcW gttttf tKem digerf;^saeW^tfi* 

tfta^'fo amdttg ^I^Yor^most of tlife good ie^ by Whic* 

#0 rich liaite'Wift their powei^ti succour and to comfort 
the poor; •• '^ •' ^ • •- ' ' ' ' i :. . 

' fh siclbieBs, ReiElven knows, how much kindness and 
cbifafdrtol'irttMrids rire needed! Vou,iri^de6rW^--^i^ 
Knti 'All' of lis;' must, 1 am sorb, hkVe ffelf wliAt- tei^jr 
Wfelches Sickri^s niAkes uSj'eV&i'Vheti weMSre'eVery 
'mdmiA allevlfatilcMi iiAich moiiey'can buy, and which 
'^^'troofwrbf fMtefldi" cantend^^tt- devise:'' J'igiii*t6 
twirself, theh, wfe< it mus« Be^ ifl ^ poverty; • #W^' ««i5 
^ihan it #Mt^e' consifliA' y%e biit'^^igtelyV'but 
what we t^HmldY^^d ^s beffn^ s^f^ly, illl/ &« j^fRii^Vf 
ttiititme^ hii$ IMblddr:^-^6r h€f<i«i6W<s^*IH^t ^ftM'k^ff- 
Mftoh of his lal>didr'ViSmea»^'iff §uf>sMence^6^ 
Wfe'^ff; kndw Whkt lai^fftiite l^d i6^fltih^ 4[Mr^e«d#^ii 
nUi^ft brings ^tttt^^lf^inMi^fte Wiitte if mixgt'i^e'wm 
thM eic^^sed t6^ thie mpi^iiig i^elkfie^; ^iM^^%6¥i^ 
bodfly Uih~¥fhen h^t liiakes^tKe^^^atf itorttife^ -i^^ 
«rzzy, and «he f¥aM^ i^Taied and't^rih^, %0' <66A{fhu4 
toughb^fB nt'hSmihj Wl^n ]»e «aft h5M''<M; ltd ibflg^ 
Md Is di<iven t^ Mk bed> iU^titf^t^l-wliat^ft' Bfs^^^^ 
dlttoii then f His ^ wages ce^^ wiiJfi his woi4[ , md' ' lit 
t^er ilttie WhieDS'^^HeMs ^sentlR^iU the thdst, he^f i^btigel 
lb {(itich' Wtlh eten inorcr than i^stial^^i^'teritt. SiiPl^fift 
^cre^se and hii^ mea^ dii!li«iMh';-^ert6 procure t^ 
letaUe^ itannth ,^f ood^ sUcN fts^'tfM^ss ckn ' ^i^nli triigr. 
t^te, and without wKch' it isr iuiHIHo^a!!^ #ret^di-'»bt 
wbich is far itaore oSStty %%ftn hfi^nieereaMngft^cMi^i^^ 
afford— medicrne and nicldfc^l i(id ^^^-^H (hesfi mti^^t^ 
added soureesf of -hecessdr^'^ipense, at a* moment' i^i^hift 
hiy wretchedly scanty pMfenCe Itf^ enftfrfeiy COtiiffi^'^'I^Hfe 
probable ^nseqxl^nc» is^th^t Wgd^iifithi^iUi^Liar'^ 
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the best, thkt he procQf es tham in a miserably inaidcN 
quate degree. Then, tf his illness Ja9t»> he sees bis 
wife and childrenr hungering: before his eftt,<--he himself 
suffers with the utmost rafiidity of enerease, — axid it 
is well if he do net fttkh in this MUit» of ^nutl^able 
mretcheteess, leaving those «4io are sliU doarer to him 
than himself to iterve< 

These feelings M^d^r M ]^o« may suppote^^th some 
vivictaess tOL my mfad^ as I paced my way to the cottagtt 
of' the siek man. It is at the extremi^ of the village^ 
at the ooimer where the road tiims to W' * . • . , The 
situation i»f as yon know, considembly. exposed, for the 
wind blows right over the heath, from the eastward, 
npon those houses wJiich Jire too» muck lip the hill to 
be shdtered like the ceiBt of the tillage. - It was then, 
(as, indeed, it still is^) aa iirtensely.hard frdiitr--^ Hack 
frost, — ^bitterly cold, and aocompanied by! an easterly 
¥rind, whif^li almost cuts you'into two. Whin I entered 
the hut^«— it can scarcely be called cottage^-<a scene of 
wretcheibiess presented itself, such as, though I haye 
seen many, I never witnessed befove^ and such as I de^ 
Toutly trust I never may witness again. The man Idjr 
extended upon the miserable bed, the raggfxl corertid and 
blanket of which, of unspeakable filth, were eked out 
with his own clothes, which w^e aba spread ot^ him ; 
—the fire consisted of two sticks, placed point to point, 
and the feeble heat that they gave seemed to go up the ' 
yawning chimney, which admitted the fheezing air. 
There were not any very obvious rents or dilapidations 
in the walls, but the cutting wind appeared to enter all 
around. I had on my great coat and, of coarse, my hatf 
and yet I never suffered more severely from^ cold in> my 
life, than daring the ten^ minutes or quarter of din hour 
that I remained in die cotitage. '^he wife was heating 
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a lUtle of the wine she had got the day before — and 
there were four children, all quite young, in different 
parts of the room, the only om of which the house 
consisted. In one corner wap their bed--^that is, there 
was some straw, which! should not have thought good 
enough, for my pointers to lie on. The low prices have 
prevented the farmers from thri^shing out their corn, 
and consequently there is a scarcity of straw. This is 
most 9everely felt by the poor^or , alas ! you have no 
idea how many there are who, like these wretched chil- 
dren, have no other bed. They all were with naked feet, 
and their clothes seemed thin apd scanty. ^Tb^ bad that 
look also, which, though you do not know the age of 
the children, teUs you that they are undersized ; — ^their 
skin was.blue and mottled, and their whole frames were 
pinched with the cold. Each had a bit of the coarsest 
bread in its hand, on which had been smeared the least 
morsel of lard — and this was their dinner !— The wo- 
man seemed completely poured by poverty — she spoke 
once or twice sharply to her husband, and barshly to 
the chiidren^^and jet evidently restrained herself on 
account of my presence* Notwithstanding this, there 
was something, about her which made me assured that 
she was not naturally shrewish, but that it was poverty 
and sufferinc: which had made morose a . disposition 
originally kindly. 

The sick man himself was an object of unmixed com- 
passipn. He had been a fine manly fellow in his 
person, and still was so in mind, and bore his suffer- 
ings, bitter as they were, with a steadiness and resig- 
nation of endurance, which might have done honour 
to higher philosophy. He had received a hurt in the 
barvestrseason, which, without causing any definite 
disei^e, had. undermined and finally destroyed his 
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strength. He I^ad struggled for a long tlme» — longer, 
perhaps, than in prudence he ought, — and he had now 
l|eefl confined to his bed upwards of three weeks.. 
Though want ,had operated so fearfully, his mind had 
pevotled from asking what he considered alms ; and, 
it was with much reluctance that, the day before, he 
bad permitted his wife to beg a little wine, to relieve 
the extremity of his weakness. Though not in my 
own employ, I had previously known the man by sight ; 
but, I certainly should not have recognised the strong, 
stalwart fellow he had been, in the emaciated wretch 
who lay before me. His hand — the hand of a mature, 
labouring man— »wa« aa thin and delicate as that of a 
girl of fifteen; his cheeks had literally formed a va- 
cuum on each side betwieen the jaw and the cheek-bone* 
and hit voice was husky, and almost extinct. The 
dirt which his extreme poverty rendered remediless, 
independently. of its own. disgusts and inconveniences, 
Memed to ciuse him. shame; he apologized, repeated 
times, for the annoyance which it must t>ccasion me, 
and apptered, while he suffered from so many causes, 
to be ashatned only of that. 
' I asked him if he had had no medical advice. He 

said he had-^that h6 had sent for Mr. F , who had 

been with him once, and had sent him *'*' some stuff," 
but that it h^ done him no good. He added, that 

JMh Fi asked, him a few questions, but did not 

iBeem much to uildc^tand his case. That he had wanted 
iiimi to examine bis side, (where his hurt had been), 
but that he said there was no occasion for it; and, 
that he hurried away, promising to come back the^next 
week, but that he had never, been there again. I con- 
fess I was a little indignant with this ; fellow for his 
heartlessness &nd' inhumanity, but I believe that such 

Vol, II, Part II. Y 
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instances of both frequently occur. I remember one, 
when I sent an apothecary a second time to a poor lad 
who was dying of consumption , and he almost frightened 
the little remaining life out of his body, by scolding 
him for '^ his forwardness in making gentlemen write 
notes to him, when he had given his case full attention 
before/' — ^though in fact he had treated him much as 
P— — did this poor fellow the other day. 

This poor man's case was like that of an hundred 
others, but It appeared to me cruelly severe never- 
theless. His utmost and never-^ceasing labour could 
procure only a shilling a-day, that is six shiilings a<«week, 
and on this he had supported, — in extreme penury, cer<< 
tainly, but still supported,— his wife and encreasii^ 
family. Let those who are encllned to think harshly or 
with recklessness of the sufferings of the poor, just 
reflect for a moment what it is to support a family cm 
six shillings a-week. There is lodging, food, clothes, 
and fuel, to be procured out of a sum which with u« 
would not pay for one dinner. The consequence is^ 
that they have all of them of the meanest kind, and in 
the scantiest quantity. The common invocation of. tho 
beggars in the street, though I know it to be only by 
rote, hks often touched me deeply, and wrung alms 
from me in despite of my better judgment, — " You 
have never known what it is to want !'^ Alas t what 
must it be, indeed, to be without those things which 
we have enjoyed as of course, until, like health, their 
value becomes disregarded, till we know what it is to 
need them. Take even the last necessity which I have 
named — ^fuel, — ^let us conceive what it must be, in weather 
like this, to be compelled to stint ourselves to the nar- 
rowest point in this, if not to be entirely without it. 
The chill of the limbs sinks into the hearty and our 



pmapect never appes^rs so glooipy and unhppefiil^ as 
yrhQU we are undergoing bodily sufiering — ^that of cold 
especially. The ngtan wbopa I was visiting had expe« 
rlei^ced all these wants to their extremityn-he had 
toiled with that unrenytt^ng labour wbich is the only 
inherita,nce pf the popr-r-be h^ ^een hijs fapaily ep- 
creasing around lun;i in a ^tate little ^bprt of famin^-^he 
bad se^q his wife» yfhpxij^ bP ^^ marri^ i^ the full 
gush pf early afie<;tipB, gro»r fa^ed in pejrspn, ai>4 
soured in mind — he h|^4 ^^P> ftll this^ and yet he ha(l 
kept on with pe)r§c^veraqf(e» if npt with p^eerful- 
ness — in resignatiqn at least, if npt in contentments 
l^ut at last, when illness bec^m^ added to poverty, his 
i^pirit, as he tp^d me, sfLnk witbjn him at qnqe ; (is the 
sturdy tree which ha? been yninpved by storps, ip felled 
to the earth at once by one stroHe of Ughti^jng. When 
he was If|.id on his bed, disabled by weakness and dis- 
ease, and bpheld-rthe reverse of the widow's crviseT-:^is 
handful qf sustenance growing daily Ie§s ; — ^when he sayv 
the scanty portion of his children being prp^essiyelv 
meted put with a more niggard hand ; — virben b^ saw bis 
wife, whose hearX remained uninjured, bpwever \\^ 
temper might be tpuched, stinting herself that tbpse 
children might want the less-r-alas I were not these things 
sufficient to sink the stoutest spirit into the utnip;|; 
depths of hopelessne^ss ^nd despair ? 

Those pe|^pn§ M)iQ ^4Pj[)t the worst part pf thp 
stpfcal philo^opby, 9^^ steel tbem^lyes against com- 
passion, by denying the existence of pain (in pf }fera)«-r 
always *reply tp caises like this — *vWby does Jie pot 
gQ to the parish ?*• Alas ! ,tbey, and si^ch a^ JJiey, h^g^Y? 
suci^eeded but top rxmah in eradicating that fyf^ SRJS^ 
of independence .vj^bicb was tjie tru^t aad n<^|^ 
Englis)! ^iHaUty,— apd yii\^\(;h ^^s, pw^e tji^ij aJU e^ 

Yf 
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a stitnulus to virtuous and honourable exertion ; — why 
will they sneer and carp at it in the few instances in 
which it still exists? — ^I can recollect, though still a 
young man, when an English peasant considered being 
on the parish nearly as great a disgrace as being in 
gaol — ^when he would almost as soon have owned him- 
self a felon as a pauper. But this has nearly all va- 
nished now — and there are ^ very few who do not take 
the parish alms with equal, if not greater, readiness 
than the stipend of independent labour. But there 
are some who still nourish the old feeling on this score — 
and this poor man was one of them. I do not mean 
to say that he would rather have starved than applied 
for parochial relief — but I do say that he would have 
postponed it so long, that in all probability he would 
have perished from the lateness of the succour. 

I have, of course, had every assistance given to this 
poor fellow, and I trust he will get about again, — and 
by Spring be able to return to his work ;— but, I assure 
you, the impression which the whole scene has made on 
me is of no slight force, and I think, will be of no short 
duration. We have a large party at this Christmas time ; 
—most of the usual Christmas revelries are going on,— 
and I cannot help dwelling in my mind, on the contrast 
between my home and his. There are many young 
people in the house, and we have music and frequent 
dancing ; — and last night the old oak-room was lighted 
up, and garnished with holly and ever-greens — ^there 
was a blazing fire in the chimney — every thing spoke of 
brightness and gaiety and joy — ^the young faces looked 
radiant and beaming with youthful happiness — and the 
young hearts seemed to beat in joyous accordance with 
the light and lively music. I looked oh the scene before 
me, and I thought on that which I had so lately left— 
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where Cold, Darkness, and Hunger were the daily guests, 
and Sickness was now an , added visitant ;— where, 
while our hearts beat with the excitation . of sociality 
and revelling, theirs ached wjth the gnawing pain of 
unvaried want and wretchedness; — where, while we 
were enjoying all that this world gives to enjoy, they 
were suffering every infliction which Goo has doomed 
his creatures to suffer ; — ^where, while the crackling 
blaze of the Christmas fire was giving warmth to our 
limbs, and gladness to our eyes, they were shivering in 
the severity of the season ;*—where^ while we were feast- 
ing in the abundance of luxury, they were hungering 
unto death. 

I would only wish, that, at this time, when the house 
pf almost every rich man throughout the land resounds 
with encreased hospitaliti^, — he would think upon 
the enduring poor. This is the period which to him 
is the happiest of the year ; — ^the ties of kindred and 
of friendship are drawn .closer ;T-friends, at other 
times apart, meet now — families, at other times, separ 
rated, are now re«united ; — it is the season of the h^art. 
But let him reflect, that to the poor nian it brings no 
new comfort or enjoyment; on the contrary, the cold 
of the winter is added to the severities which he already 
endures. For him there is no Christmas-feast or was* 
sail-cup-— at his board there are no faces bright with 
the enjoyment of unaccustomed union, or of that expan- 
sion of heart which seasons of affection bring with 
their return. His enjoyments are fewer, rather than 
more — his want is greater rather than less-r-than at 
other times. Let the rich man call these facts to mind—* 
and let him ask himself whether any misery exists of 
his creating, or within his power to relieve ;— -whether 
his oppression, or even his selfish carelessness, has 



made one heart sad at this peHdd of gaiety— ^ne fel- 
low-creature suffisring at this reason of enjoyment ; — 
let him ask himself whether he has, as far hs ih him 
lies, fulfilled those purposes for which Providence has 
put wealth into his hand— the diffbsing succour and 
kindly relief among the lowly, the poor, the suffering, 
and the sick ;-^Iet him rigidly ask his heart thes6 
things, before he permits himsielf to ^njoy the pleasures 
and happinesses which ar6 dustered beheath his belter- 
fortuned roof. 

I scarcely know, my dear M— i-, why 1 write to you ih 
this manner^ for you have always had a warm heart to 
feel, and a ready hand to relieve, the distresses Of thosfe 
arouifid you ; — ^neither are you in that sitt^atiob to #hich 
I now more particularly ^Hude^^that of a country gen- 
tleman. But 1 fe6l warmly oiil this subject, — ^ttndyou 
know I aJwftys write to you with perfect unfresefre. 
Wouid to God that those who do come within the scope 
Of my observations, would la;^ thi^ toatter seriously to 
heart. I am far from saying that there are not many 
who are all that can be demanded or desired as landlords 
and country geiitlenfien,— tmt, neither can it be denied 
that there are same who f i^om want of feeling, khd ittore 
Who from carelessness, overlook, and leave unrelieved 
the sufferings of their neighbouring poor. I only wish 
that they had your heart, or you had their fortunes. 
Ever believe me, 

Most truly and affectionately yours, 
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MY SPORTING-BOX. 

I AM a man of gentle habits and kind ajBTections, and 
not at all given to violent antipathies ; but never agaiji 
shall I behold the bird called a magpie, without bestow- 
ing a hearty curse upon him. I have no doubt that this 
bitter hostility to such a respectable body of the fea- 
thered comnmnity will ^8eem somewhat unreasonable, 
until I explain the extent of the provocation which I 
have received firom an individual bdonging to it. Nor, 
iddeed, am I sure but this explanation may, prim& facie, 
appear rather insufficient to apolc^ize for my extreme 
rancour, for all that I can allege against him, in this 
early state of the proceedings, is the crime of having made 
an error in judgment, respecting the proprietorship of a 
certain cherry-tree ; but the consequences therefrom 
have been such as will justify my utmost malison. Had 
he never been addicted to cherries, I should never have 
sent him to hits long account ; consequently, I should never 
have felt the thrill of a sportsman ;— consequently, I 
should never have left my peaceful home at Islington, to 
look out for a Sporting-Box ; — consequently, I should 
have escaped all the miseries which I am about to relate. 

'< It is quite impossible," said I to my wife, «< that 
I can endure the air of the suburbs any longer, and I 
shall take a house with a manor, and so forth, and turn 
sportsman without delay." 

" My dearest love," she replied, ** take time to con- 
sider, or take another shot at another magpie, for I am 
persuaded that you overrate your talents for a country 
life ; you look just like what you are, and not at all like 
a sportsman." 
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This allusion to the counting-house was rather grating 
to my feelings, but I must freely own that there may be 
a certain mercantile cast in my physiognomy, which 
might in some degree justify my wife's waggery, and I 
sat very passively while she recounted to a podse of 
friends, how I had watched a whole week in the cow- 
house with the blacksmith's gun, peeping through the 
crannies at my unsuspecting foe, — how he hopped from 
twig to twig, without suffering me to take a level at him 
— ^how he at last hopped upon the' muzzle of the gun, 
which had been all day protruding from the cow*house, 
like the spout of a tea-kettle, and how I was a full half 
' hour before I could summon resolution to pull the trig- 
ger. The laugh was against me, but my mind was n^aile 
up ; and the next day, when I mounted my nag, at the 
usual hour of attendance at my office, instead of turning 
towards the city, I ambled away very complacently to a 
celebrated hou^e-agent's. ** Pray, Sir," said I, *• have 
you such a thing's^ a sporting-box to let ? I don't want 
it very far from towh— only just a pretty distance, so that 
I can run down and ki^ my three or four brace of birds, 
and then return to my — —hem!— to the opera." A 
book was immediately handed to me, containing the 
descriptions of about twenty, which seemed precisely 
calculated for my accommodation. Were it not rather 
foreign to my present purpose I should direct the notice 
of the " Society for the Suppression of Vice" to this 
identical book, for it was written with allow of language 
and depth of poetical feeling, which gave a semblance 
of truth to fictions of a most injurious tendency. The 
residence which particularly struck my fancy was, " An 
eleo-ant cottage, at the extremity of a delightful village, 
with beautiful lawn, surrounded with odoriferous shrubs 
and exotics of all descriptions, stables, and stable-yard, 
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pijT'^stias and pig-yard, coachrhouBe, and hot-bouse, and 
green-house^ and tool-house, and hen-house, and various 
other appurtenances, too numerous to mention. Over 
and above, a manor well stocked with game, and the 
right of fishery on one bank of the river Mud." Was ever 
any thing so totally and altogether entrancing ? I iur 
stantly demanded a ticket of admission^ walked off to 
the White-horse Cellar, and mounted the coach for this 
fairy-land without delay. It never struck me till I got 
half way, that my wife would be waiting dinner for me> 
but ^* hang it,'' thought I, << sportsmen never care for 
their wives — she's beneath my notice." 

When I arrived at the delightful village, I immedi- 
ately proceeded to the elegant cottage, which, if I must 
speak the truth, was not quite so elegant as I had been 
taught to expect. The beautiful lawn could not jpossibly 
accommodate above one quadrille at a time, (for, be it 
known, I had cogitated over afite champkre, to celebrate 
my entriei) the green-house was of about the dimensions of 
a cucumber-frame, and from a small stove in the middle 
I concluded it was to answer the description of the hot- 
house likewise. The rest of the premises were in pro- 
portion ; but I will not enter into particulars. ** A sports- 
man," I thought, ^^ should never care how he is housed, 
by the side of a * well-stocked manor, and the river 
Mud.' " I rang the bell with a heart full of expecta- 
tion, and was answered l>y a brace of pointers, and a 
man with a ram-rod. The sight augured well, and I 
stalked into the |g^resence of my future landlord with the 
importance of a dead shot. He was a tall thin man, 
and wore a shooting jacket, red/ace, and spindle shanks^ 
and altogether presented just the wiry appearance of an 
old sportsman. Having laid aside his gun-barrel, which 
he was in the act of washings he wiped his hands, and 



irMeivM tee tery pMIMy. My emmd ivw bcnhi told, 
tthd hin pMtetn^n en«reaMd. He assured me that, ** if 
I WAS fond of sbooting and fishing » Uiere wms not a {dace 
in the county wl^ich would suit me so well. To be sure 
the house was a little out of repair, which was partly 
owing to his being a bachelor, and living like litobinp- 
soR Crusoe, witk only Ms man Friday ; and parUy to 
his excellent sport, which scarcely left him leisure to 
observe wlkat was going on withtn doors." The bouse 
was Indeed, as he observed, a litfle out of repair, the 
walls being somewhat tattered, the ceilings a little stained 
with the damp, and the furniture sinking into the vale of 
years ; but every observation which I made on these headd 
was instantly overpowered by some seemingly careless 
enquiry which he made of the man Friday respecting the 
abundance of tbe game. *• I am afraid. Sir," said I, 
** that this parlour will require fresh papering 1" ^ Oh, 
say no more abotitit, my ckar Sir, my man sfaaH patch it 
up. By-the-bye, (turning to Friday,) bow many covies 
are there in the three tarhkp fields t" ^* Thirteen, Sir," 
HMfB Friday. ^ And these ohairs," I continued, '^ are 
rather ricketty." *« Very true, very tnie, ray good Sir,^ 
they shall have a nail or two.— -By-the-bye, do you see 
that old oak tree yonder, by tbe side of tfae Mud 1 That is 
where 1 wateb for the ducks in the winter^time.-— How 
many ducks did I kill at a shot there last winter t " 
*^ Sixteen," says Friday. I expressed my astonishment, 
but my landlord-to-'be merl^ answered with Hotspur, 
** A trifle — a trifle, Sir." T^ conversation kept twist- 
ing so continually from the subject of the house to that 
<tf the game, that I soon totally forgot all the objections 
to the first, to listen to the astonishing feats which had 
been performed by this Robin Hood and Little John ; 
for at that time I knew so little of old sportsmen, that I 



had BO c6neeJt)ttoii of the inastei^ knd tbHsik befo^ awai^ 
that they Were dealing With a coekMy, who, of course^ 
IS fair game all the world over. I am a little surprised^ 
h6weTer» that I was not let into the secret, when Robin 
'^ presumed that I was a good shot ;" for when I put on 
a look of becoming mjrstery, and rej^ied with a nod of 
the head, <* that I brought them down now and then/' 
I saw him decidedly wink at Ltttle-John, Who grinned 
outright. 

The fishery was by no means an unprolific subject. 
There were trout, and there were carp, and there were 
tench, and there were perch, and there were pike. In 
short— there were all things, and there was every thing, 
fh>m minnows and tittle-bats, to turbot and lobster-sauce. 
How I fancied I felt my rod bending with the own 
brother of the twenty-six pound pike which Robin 
caught Htst Saturday week ! How { sniffed at the glo- 
rious pudding in his belly !-^and how I triumphed in 
anticipatiofi over my cockney friends, whose sports wetis 
confined to the bobbing for white bait at Blackwall ! 

Before I had been an hour in Rbbin's coitfpany, we 
were bosom friends. He showed me all his rods and 
his lines, and his guiM, and Ms ddgs, and told me all 
the secret supe'i'-eKeeneneles connected therewith. He 
gave me a beef-steak of Friday's cooking, and a bottle 
of port from th^ Red-Lioh ;— and moreover, he gave me 
the refusal of a brace t)f celebrated pointers, and a 
notoriously known guhj<-^dr ' in the ccfui*se of conversa- 
tion he had discovered my deficiency in these respects, 
and drawiTi fi^m me the candid dohfession that my kennel 
was not quite so staunch as it diight to be, and that my pa- 
tent detonator was certiiinly toot upon the riiOst approved 
principle. " Look there, ttiy dear Sir," said he, " thet^ 
is a brace of dogs which cannot be matched ; and you^ 
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whoar-e so good a judge, ar^ the- only man for whom i 
woulci part with them, for you know how to estimate 
them. — ^Look there, Sir^-— when did you ever see a 
sporting dog with such a famous thick stern as that ?^ 
why, his tail is as big as a sheep's, and bends oyer his 
back like a bugle-horn 1 And look at the other,— he is 
none of your l(^p-eared, heavy-headed ones ; — that short 
bull-nose of his will find you more game than all the 
dogs in the county, — and then that natural grin shows 
at first sight what an excellent temper he has.— But 
bis ears,} Sir, — his ears are the handsomest point about 
him ;— *they stand bolt upright, like a brace of sentry- 
boxes I '* 

The gun had no reason to complain of the character 
which its affectionate owner bestow^ upon it ; but Ishall 
say .nothing of its merits, save and excepting that it would 
kill a goose at an hundred yards, and that its make was 
so extremdly^ delicate and beautiful, that the barrel was 
absolutely, not thicker than a sixpence. Of course, I 
became the happy purchaser both of dogs and gun; 
likewise of all the hooks, flies, nets, fishing-rods, and 
other piscatory apparatus ; likewise of all the traps, 
whether for rat, robin, mouse, or man ; likewise of all 
the ammunition, flints, turn-screws, powder-horns, and 
shot-belts ;-*and finally, I became the proprietor of the 
man Friday, who, in consequence of his master's seces- 
sion from business, and intended trip to the Continent, 
would otherwise have found himself a gentleman at 
large. 

<< God bless you, my de^r Sir," said he, as I wished 

him good afternoon, after having arranged to take pos- 

' session of my new abode for one year, commencing from 

that day se'nnight,— " God bless you, my dear Sir, I 

shall not be here when you come, but Friday will shew 
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you the bounds of the manor, afid wiliv I ^m sui*e,' take 
care that you have good 8{)0rt.— Take my word for it, 
you have the best bargain to be met wHh.'* 
' I was in high spirits to coincide with my landlord,^-* 
shook him heartily by the hand, — ^bade my game*keeper 
look sharp after the poachers, and jumped upon the 
stage-coach again to astonish my wife. 

It was past nine o*clbck when I arrived at home, and. 
I found the partner of* my past joys and future afflic- 
tions consoling herself for my unaccountable absence 
with a coterie of insatiate tea-drinkers. I found them 
all in high glee, of which it appeared that I was the 
subject, for, as I advafkced up stairs, I could plainly 
distinguish my name in conjunction with that of the 
cursed magpie. 

My heart burned to relate the feat which I had per- 
formed, but somehow I was puzzled how to b^in. I 
felt like a mean fellow who has accidentally achieved a 
great action, and finds himself ashamed of it. At last, 
when the merriment had a little subsided, and my wife 
began to enquire seriously the cause of my absence all 
day, I gained courage to demand how long she thought 
it would take us to move house. 

« Move house, my love ! and where are we to move 
to ?*' "To our residence in the country,** I repll^ ; 
" it is not above twenty miles from town, and is really 
the prettiest thing in the world/* My wife looked in 

amazement. "What, then, you have positively taken 

a sporting-box f'* I answered in the affirmative, and, 
having fairly embarked in the subject, determined upon 
swaggering it out, and manfully described my bar- 
gain, item by item. At every period, when I ex- 
pected the astonishment diie to my surprising good for- 
tune, I could distinguish nothing biit a sort of smo- 



ihert4 titter, which I thought extremdor ill-bred. But 
wbeQ I eame to the eulogy upon my dogs and game- 
keeper, the mirth would really have been past tjie en- 
durance of ordinary minds. In this generalization, 
howeverj I beg ngt to be included^ for the only mode 
in which I pondescended to show my indignation^ wi^ 
giving them timely notiee that i^I tiseqMif aers on my 
property woiild b^ prosecuted %& the law directs. 
. Of all the btensiniss in the wprld, there is none so 
calamitous i^s the attentions pf your worthy friends 
and sagacious advisers. It )ias been my happy fate ta 
inherit the kind counsel <^ ifjl my kith and kin, together 
with tbi|t of fill th^ friopds, rgliitions, find acquaint- 
ances of eaqh ^nd sunciry, ^v^ sifice the day of my 
christenings on which joyous occasion there goep a 
i€ig^nd of piy •hf^'vipg be/m hugged into ^^vulsions. It 
is no wonder, therefore, if, after hf^ving finished my 
tale of triumph to a circle wh^;h included three g&Eke^ 
rf^ons of n^den aunts^ I incurred a due shar^ pf 
ti^pder spliqit^es, respecting the perils I was going 
\^ encounter, livery misfiHtune which had I^en occa- 
ilipned by ftre-arms for the l^st forty y^ars, was raked 
up as a precedent for what was likely to befal me ; and 
though { epde^voured, with great vehemence, to asa^ 
thut my patronage of a simple fpwling-piece could not 
ppssibly hftve any thing to do with the bui*sting of a 
Tower gun, or the wilful explosion of -my uncle Topi> 
ppcket-pistol,-^it was out of the i^ature of things to 
fdlay the f^ars which . my despen^tion l^id occasioned. 
I cannot aremember ha}f the catalogue of my predicted 
:9voes. — Hf g|in burstr-my jdogs went mad — my river 
oversowed,— and I wap^ doomed to undergo the varipus 
iH^rfOiii^Qs of ^jiji^tatioi), dipping, and reaniipat|pn i-^ 
H^ skull w9^ trepf^ned,'f*-r!uy mts were bewitch^-rrrfuy 



arm vas be-imratelied, andt i^tegether, I cut a more glo* 
riouB figure than any bi^ttle-battered peasioner since 
the fonndation of Chelsefk Hospital* Such was the 
opinion of my friemilfly and so firmly was it expressed, 
that I really believed a^y failure in their predictions 
would cause them sincere disappointment. 

I will nfrf; dwell upon tk^ vegrsi, whiph» ip spite of 
Heqr happy destination, I ^Quld not help feeling at vof 
departure from deart rosaaatic Islington. I will not 
enlarge upon the compuniction which was almost rising 
to my ^es» as, aftea* haying carefully disposed my 
powder and shot, and re^^^plded my new shootingnjai^^t^ 
I looked back aiid saw the last twig of the cherry-tree 
which had been the scene of my first e^loit, T^Aishipg 
in the distance. It was npt Icmg, however, before I re*, 
manned mys^f. The d|iy was fii^ and tb^ country 
delightful, and our r<^d, moreover, |ay by the side of 
the Thames, into which the river Mud eniyties itself, 
90 that I felt the pride of a eort pf joint proprietorsbip; 
in every fish that jumped. My wife, indeed, was not 
quite so aristocratic^ in her notions ; she. was qpt ex- 
cited by the expectations which throbbed in the bpSQip 
of her Iprd, and appeared to be in a very abstruse 
reverie respecting the ni^ans of subsistence in our new 
abode, which, she ipaintained, would be very prepa- 
riouply supplied if n^ gun and fishing-ro^ were to bis 
the only resources. For, it was not to be 4^nied thMii. 
independebtly of my lack of practice in the use of these 
weapons, and the possibility that the removal of tl\at 
deficiency might leave m^ pretty nearly as skilful i^^ 
before, the fish were not alwaj^ wiliiiig to bite, or the 
partri(}ges to be shot. In the event of these dilemma^, 
she only hoped and trusted that our neighbourhood 
would furnish a poulterer and ^hmonger, fpr, it was 
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quite impossible to suppose that the numerous friends 
whom we had invited to stay with us, would consent to 
be fed entirely upon mutton. 1 bade her be of good 
cheer, and promised to supply the table in such a 
manner as to obliterate the above-named tradesmen' 
from our weekly bills altogether. 

It was evening when we (niiihed our journey. One 
of those soft dewy evenings when the breeze speaks of 
nothing but love and honeysuckles. The little dilapi- 
dations of our cottage lay hidden, in the friendly twi- 
light, and the banks of the Mud, which were somewhat 
too appropriate to the name, had melted into a daude- 
like blue. It was just the hour for a first entree, and 
my wife confessed that the bargain was ^^ not so bad 
after all,*' considering that> she had not been consulted 
in it. I had an idea, however, that the readiness witii 
which she praised every thing that I shewed her, seemed 
rather dictated by an amiable resolution to be satisfied, 
and an unwillingness to dafiiip my delight, than by a 
thorough conviction of our good fortune. But whether 
this was the case or not, I had not leisure to enquire. 
Mine was the real unsophisticated^ cottage contentment ; 
and the romantic complacency with which I accom- 
panied my man Friday to trim the (night-hooks and set 
the eel-pots for the next day's supply, will never depart 
from my memory. This event occurred in the first hour 
of my domination. 

Having placed all these engines of destruction in the 
most destructive situations, I retired early to bed that I 
might be enabled to reply to the summons of the man 
Friday, who had orders to call me at four o'fclock next 
morning, which I thought was the proper hour for a 
sportsman to rise ; besides which, I was anxious to pro- 
cure a good show of fish for breakfast. 
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I was already awake when the fist of Friday beat four 
o'clock upon my door. I had passed a restless night. 
About the mid-watch I hooked a mighty jack, who had 
played me till half past three, when I landed him 
amidst the shouts of an immense concourse of spec- 
tators. The agony of my nerves during the dubious 
contest was indescribable. Sometimes the stupendous 
animal shot from his element into uppSr air, as though he 
meant to take wing ; sometimes he flounced downwards 
as deep as the Bay of Biscay ; and, then he ran me along 
the banks, till I had well nigh dropped from fatigue. 
At last I brought him to the shore, and, seizing him 
with the Herculean grasp of despair, flung him victo- 
riously upon the grass. I awoke in a profuse perspi- 
ration, and in the act of tossing my wife out of bed. 
" My dearest love," said she ** what is the matter ?" 
^^ Bless my soul," I replied, ^* I beg a thousand pardons 
— ^I took you for a fish." 

Our first care was to examine the night-lines, which, 
from some strange cause which Friday was unable to 
define, had, each and several, nothing at the end but 
the bait we had placed there the preceding night. The 
fish were evidently more knowing in this river than in 
any other ; and Friday assured me that it required a 
very clever fellow to catch them. I began to think so 
too. We next had recourse to the eel-pots. The river 
Mud was full of eels, I had been told ; but, however 
this might be the case^ it was not so with the eel-pots. 
One after the other, we hauled them into the punt, till 
I was over the shoes, and up to the elbows in mud, but 
the eels had not gone in, and all the grigs had got out. 
" Why, Friday, what can be the reason of this ?" 
*' Very odd indeed, Sir," said Friday, " I am afraid 
you have come rather too late in the season." My 

Vol. II. Part II. Z 
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tboughts again coincided with Friday's, and I consi- 
dered it high time to produce the infallible tackle which 
I had purchased from my landlord. It was impossible 
that this could fail, for I had heard it eulogized till I 
almost believed that it would catch fish where fish were 
not. It did fail* however ; and, though my game- 
keeper boldly volunteered to be responsible, that when 
I could catch one, it should be a bouncer, I own I felt 
somewhat chagrined that I could not take a few of the 
small fry in the mean time. 

At eight o'clock, my stomach being as empty as my 

basket, I desired to be put on shore, and arrived at 

home in excellent time to hear the departure of the 

. fishmonger, who had been cavalierly informed' that his 

future attentions would be unnecessary. 

^^ My dearest love," said my wife, as she met me at 
the doot*, ** I have been waiting breakfast for you — 
come in — and, Friday, take the fish to the cook." Friday 
looked quite crest-fallen, and so did I, as she continued 
with a very mysterious smile : <^ The fishmonger has left 
a message for you, my love. He says, with his kind com- 
pliments, that if you have any mode of passing your 
time besides fishing, he would earnestly recommend you 
to have recourse to it ; because that, in consequence of 
our landlord and the owner of the opposite bank of the 
river having drawn off the water three days ago^ and 
sent all the fish to market, it is unlikely your success 
will be equal to your exertions. He advises you like- 
wise to give permission to any one who may apply for 
a day's angling, because it is not civil to be too tena- 
cious." I was petrified ! 

" 'Twas strangfe, 'twas passing strange. 
" *Twa8 pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful.'* 

But what was I to do ? I turned all my wrath upon my 



gmne-tei^per. " Friday/* said I, wilh a reproachful 
look, " why did you not teJl' me this ?" ¥*riday said I 
had never asked him, arid persisted that there were stfll 
thuee or four very fine fish in the river, Pafdon m^, 
reader— my choler rises, and I can say no ra6re upctti 
this subject. 

I trow tutned my thoughts entirely to the shotting, ^6bA 
determined upon losiiif no timle in ascertaining my cofi- 
fines, and exerci^ng my pointers. My heatrt misgaye 
me even before the commencement of my pilgrimage, 
for, when I desired Friday to strppfy his pockets with k 
day^s provision, he appeared not to' understand me; 
and, upon farther explanation, assured me thAt 
theref was no sort of danger of our returning too lafe 
for luncheori — a reply which, as niay be sujiposed, gave 
me no very favourable idea of the extent of my doml- 
nioiis* I wffis likewise considerably daunted by the si^Ht 
of a verytremendous whip with which Friday had fci&iii 
it necesiaary to provide himself, which led me to beliefv^ 
that my dogs were rather suspicious characters, and tidt 
tjaite sa well educated as they ought to have been. Baft 
I said nothing, and determined to trust to nothihg bift 
my own observations, for Friday had evidently a hian'- 
kering kindness for his old master, (with whom, per- 
haps, he had the pi^omise of being re-estilbliyfa^ 
wh<^never it should please God to make me sick of* niy 
baergain,) and seemed totally unwilling id be calied'fn 
evidence against any little accidental inisrepresentationis 
which might have a chance of passttng with me. 

The region about my chateau de chakse was com* 
posed chiefly of rushes and red clay, with, here and 
theri, an interesting variety of swamp, occasiori&Uy ioi^- 
fiamented wHh a straggling alder, or sttifited'willdW- 
tree. The first "ste^ I pla(^d upon it was quite stdttdl^ 
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' toiestablish its reputation for wild ducks, for I inarched 
'** into the bowels of the land" nearly up to those of a 
person for whose comfort and costume I have a very 
high resp.ect. Friday very obligingly helped me out, 
and kindly advised me to mind where I stepped, or I 
should certainly get wet and take an ague, for which the 
: marsh was ^scarcely less celebrated than it was for the 
ducks. My course was more cautiously regulated, and 
we marched steadily onward for about half a mile, to 
,the tune of a long story respecting Friday's late master 
.and a certain marvellous wild goose, when our ears 
were suddenly arrested by a duet on the part of Dido 
and Ponto, or rather by a simultaneous bravura, which 
. was instigated by an animal of the very species which 
had been occupying our conversation — save and ex- 
cepting that he was not wild-^l can safely affirm that I 
fiever before saw a respectable gander in such peril. — 
Pontb had fairly snapped out his tail, and, as he rose 
in loud expostulation to abdicate the marsh, Dido made a 
jump at his long legs, which had well-nigh proved 
mortal. The sagacious bird seemed to be perfectly 
aware of this, and encreased his altitude to about six 
feet, which was just high enough for his personal pre- 
servation^ and just low enough to tempt his assailants 
to the pursuit which lasted to the next farm-house, (a 
distance of about a quarter of a mile,) each stretching 
out its neck to the utmost extent, and apparently using 
its voice for the purpose of cursing its carcass which 
could not follow with greater expedition. Friday 
seemed to undergo considerable perturbation at this 
little incident. He whistled till he was black in the 
face, and cracked his whip till he wore out the lash ; 
but Ponto and Dido did not find it convenient to pay 
hxva the smallest attention, and continued the sport till 
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dogs and goose were no longer visible.. Friday saw my- 
look of astonislied enquiry, and hastened to reply to it^-*-^- 
It was, he confessed, Very extraordinary behaviour for^ 
such well-bred dogs, but they wanted practice, and he- 
had no doubt that a few lessons with the whip would: 
make them all-accomplished; in the course of which: 
assurance, he mentioned incidentally that they were two' 
of the best rat-catchers in the country — a branch of tUe 
canine profession for which I began to think th^n pecu*- 
liarly qualified. ^ 

We pursued our pilgrimage for about three miles, 
through the same delightful int^change of soenery 
which I have already described, and without any parti-* 
cular event or moving accident, excepting now and then 
the injudicious deposition of my foot in some mieander-> ' ' 
ing^ mineral stream, which. brawled like a reptile ^drossi 
our path, all glittering in its green and yellow filth, and' 
seen\ed prepared to fly in the face of all imprdvident. 
travellers. — Friday continued to enliven the walk by 
expatiating on the sport which this morass would aflTc^d 
me, till we arrived where it was terminated by the turn- 
pike-roa,d, by whiph he proposed our return home. I 
bade him be under no aUtm lest I should knock up, for 
I was, in fact, a very excellent walker, and intended, 
before I returned, to explore the partridge-ground. — 
Friday looked rather daunted as he pointed to theiquag* 
mire, and informed me that we had already explored it.^ — > 
** What," said I, " would you make me: believe: that the 
partridge is an 09110/10 bird ? nothing but ducks and geese - 
coald live here ! where are the three turnip^fields, and ' 
the thirteen . covies ?" Friday pointed to them on the 
brow of a hill which ascended at a short distance from - 
the borders of the bog, and I immediately began striding 
off for a nearer inspection of them. — ** I beg pardon, 
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Sir," mid Friday, *< but we josii^t nol go tharc/'— " N«« 
go ! and why not? " '^ Because, Sir, you haTe not «o& 
leave." « Ydu rogue, do I not pay for it ? " " No, 
Sir-««<Ni]y for the ground I hate ^hown you. — Those 
flekb belong to Mr. L— , and he k a very particular 
gentlemaii." At tbis informafcton Friday ofaserred nqr. 
oholer risiogto a very alarming degrieie, and did not, as. 
Itboogfat, anCidpate any rery abundant pleasure from' 
t-he.connernttion inrbich was likely to ensue. Tbe result 
of it went to prove, that the ^^ manor, well stocked with 
gime" which bad seduced me from the purlieus of the 
metropolis, consisted of tbe bo>g, and the bog per se. 
That the three tum!p«fields, with sundry coppices and 
stubbles of various cjescriptions, belonged to Mr. L-^ — , 
who had been souo time abroad, and had bequeathed 
tbe deputation to mj* landlord. That Mr. L-^»-^ had*at 
liaogtb returned^ to re-ponsess his own, which occa- 
sioned the advevtiselment of the <^ elegant cottage," and 
i\l^ dfilparture of my said landlord to more auspictous 
regions. 

It was some time before I had sufficient command of 
myself to trust my voice. Thfs it is, I tfaoyight, to run 
away from one's business, in the vain-glorious pursuit 
of distinctions beypnd one's attainment ! How could 
such an arrant oodcney expect to deal with an expe- 
rienced sportsman without being humbled bi spirit, 
and ruined in reputation. My chief diflSculty was how 
to support myself under the ridicule of my wife, and 
the. frieiids whose predictions were in such a fair way 
of fnlfilment. My sportin^^box would fonn a tale which 
would <9itUve my epitaph. The only expedient I oouM 
dfyiae i^r^ to confine my calamities to my own breast. 
To reprieve the frieuds who lay under sentence of 
spprting with me on the first of September, and to 



persuade my ^ife that it was a bad breeding-season, 
and totally unproductive of birds. The thought in some 
degree patched up my wounded pride, but the wound 
in my expectations was incurable.—" Friday,'^ I said, 
** do you know any one who wants to purchase a fowling- 
piece, and a brace of thorough-bred dogs ?" Friday still 
persisted that I should have occasion for them myself, 

for, that in the heat of the day when Mr. L 

was firing in the turnip-fields, the birds would fly di- 
rectly for refuge into my " well-stocked manor," which 
would sometimes give me three or four shots a-day— 
and then the winter-shooting! The snipes and the 
ducks ! Friday was an able orator, and used the gift 
to the best of his ability, whilst I was a disappointed 
and desponding man, arid felt anxious to be re-assured. — 
Under these circumstances I suffered myself to be per- 
suaded that things ware not quite so bad — walked home 
as patiently as circumstances would permit— assisted in 
the castigation of my dogs who had preceded me in 
my arrival — and met my wife with something like a 
smile of complacency. 

It would be endless to narrate with what alternate 
h(^e and despondency I completed my preparations for 
the first of September. The chagrin which I felt on the 
sham illness which excused me from the visits of my 
Mends ; the eicultation with which I inflicted a mortal 
wound upon the partridge I had chalked against the 
garden-gate ; the dismay with which I contemplated the 
capacious game-bag which my wife had taken care to 
provide ; and the comfort which I derived from the re- 
flection that fishing was, after all, but a mawkish amuse- 
ment, and not to be compared with shooting, — all these 
sensations served to keep me in a continual ferment, till 
the arrival of the day of slaughter. 



It was my intention, when I entered upon this ddo* 
reus history, to give a circumstantial detail of the oc** 
Gurrences of this grand epoch of my^ life, which placed 
the first of September in the front-rank of days, and 
made it co-equal with those famous grenadiers, the first 
of August and the eighteenth of June, who gained so 
much renown at the Nile and Waterloo. My limits, 
however, are already overstepped, and I must, perforce, 
spare the feelings of the reader and my own. I will 
only say, that, during the last night of August, like that 
which preceded my invasion of the river Mud, my 
nerves were in a state of considerable irritation. Every 
attempt which my eyes made to close, and my senses to 
reel, was disturbed by the buzzing up of apartridge under 
' my nose ; and on every such occasion I was startled into 
a feverish sense of existence by the electric report of 
my gun. I was in the field two hours before daylight, — 
took my station in the middle of the bog, to watch Mr. 
L.'s turnip-fields, and did not return .till after sunset. 
My wife rushed into my arms, to ccMigratuIate me on 
my safety, — the game-bag. was unbuckled from my 
shoulders and examined ; — and, oh, ye Gods ! what was 
the result ? An empty bottle, the remainder of a half 
quartern loaf, and the nibbled fragments of a Dutch 
cheese ! What ! not owe bird ! Not a feather, — ^by all 
the Gods and Demi-gods, from Jove to the Lord Mayor ! 
The wind had been in an unfavourable quarter, and all 
Mr. L.'s birds had flown the wrong way. 

My wife did not upbraid me — she did not ridicule me 
— she was all kindness and consolation — she told me the 
best of sportsmen would sometimes have blank days, and 
bade me be of good cheer, for it happened very luckily, 
since I had been unsuccessful, that she had just received 
a very fine bird from London. The vixen !— The cold-. 
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blooded insulter of her liege lord ! Reiider, what bird 
doest thou think it was ? It was the ntag{ue !^The 
never-to*be-sufficiently-execra^ magpi^^ stuffed and 
stuck upon the chimnej-piece^ and looking as vivacious 
as on the day from which I date my calamities. 

This was the most crying shame of all ; — ^I would have 
been angry, but I found that justice, as usual, had sided 
with the opposite party, and I knew that any complaint 
would be answered by an enquiry respecting the divine 
right of man to transport a poor forlorn woman into a 
wilderness, and expose her to allthe horrors of solitude 
and starvation. All that I had to do, therefore, was to 
acquiesce in the opprobrium which was heaped upon me 
through the medium of espiigle glances and mock con- 
gratulations, and to humble myself like a truly repentant 
sinner. 

Days and weeks passed away, and still the rising sun 
found me upon the large flat stone in the morass, gazing 
wistfully upon Mr. L.'s turnips ; but never did the rising 
moon behold a bird in my bag. The new year came, and 
still I was as constant to my watch as a broker upon 
'Change, or a beggar upon his walk,— but still mygame- 
book exhibited nothing but ciphers. I mean this, how- 
ever, merely with respect to act of parliament game, for 
my evil genius knew his trade too well to leave me wholly 
without encouragement, aiid led me on from month to 
month with petty successes, which were few and far 
apart, till all remedy, in the way of a fresh abode for the 
sporting season, was too late. Thus, on the 10th of 
September I administered a few grains of patent shot to 
an owl, which was sorely troubled with the hooping- 
cough, and broke in upon the nocturnal harmonies of 
Dido and Ponto. On the 15th of the following month 
I inflicted condign ^dnishment upon '< twa corbies,'^ 
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Irho were keeping the passover upon a Iamb which had 

been mired in tiie bog. And on the 5th of November » 

I particularly dittinguished myself» in conjunction with 

certain blood7*-minded boys, in the pursuit of a family 

of squirrelSf who had made a lodgment in a row of 

cheanut-treefi hard by. iThey afibrded excellent sporty 

and 

" Ere a felo«r wag Btruck, 
An arrow from my bow had pierced their chief. 
Who wore that day the arms which now I wear ;** 

for I converted his skin into a purse» of which the teeth 
form the clasp, and the tail the tassel. The 17th of 
December^ however, was the most eventful day of my 
sporting annals, for as Friday and I were sitting, as 
usual, upon the large fiat stone, just about day-break, 

4 

our attention was arrested by[the approach of a most enor- 
mous bird, which appeared to be of the Rock species- 
better known, perhaps, to the readers of Fairy Tales 
than the sportsman, or the student of natural history. 
Such a dish, I Jhought, never administered to the crav- 
ings of an alderman, or flourished at a coronation feast. 
He spread his broad sails directly over my head, at the 
distance of about twenty paces, and I placed my finger 
upon the fatal trigger. The report was like a clap of 
Jove's thunder,-^and he fell like a Titan. In my haste 
to secure my prize I had well nigh encountered the fate 
of Liord Ravenswood in the Kelpie-flow. I was, how- 
ever, only up to the neck, and by dint of a persevering 
grasp on the bird's windpipe on my right, and the notable 
exertions of Friday on my left, I emerged without injury. 
Neither I nor my keeper could divine the species, but we 
both agreed that it was 

" Rara avis in terris^ nigroque simiUima cygno/* 

It was, inde^, very like a swan ; but, of course, it must 
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be something elae, for to kill a Thames swan, I had 
beard, was transportation, and that I should do any 
thing worthy of such a catastrophe was out of the na- 
ture of things. My wife, however, was seriously alarmed, 
and advised me to call in one or two of our neighbours, 
who were versed in such matters, to hold an inquest 
upon the body. One gentleman, who was the oracle o(" 
the rest» and known to be infallible, made bis appear- 
ance with a voiuffieof Bufiim under his arm, and assured 
me that he would at first sight prove ftiUy to my satis- 
faction, whether the bird wais a goose or a swan ; or, in 
other words* whether I was to pass the next seven years 
at home <H* in New South Wides. The corpse was laid ' 
out upon the dining-table, and the men of science 
commenoed their enqniry it was measured from head 
to tail, anid from wing to wing, and turned from back 
to belly« a dosen times — opinions varied, and Buf- 
fon was trailed in as umpire, when the foreman gave 
his firm division that the defunct was neither a goose, 
---nar n hooper »-*nor a Muscovy duck,-**nor any other- 
bird in th^ creation^ than a tame swan^ and moreover, it' 
hinges swan» which was made manifest by the royal mark ' 
upon bis I^eak* I was advised to skin and devour it 
without dQlay» as there wlUi every likelihood of my castle 
beiqg sulyectto the investigation of a search-warrant,, 
which might be productive of much inconveni^ce. fiut 
my fippetite was gone» and as soon as the inquisitors had 
departed, I gave Friday a guinea to keq> the secret — 
took a spade fro9]^tbetool-house,<-*laid the royal victiin> 
without tomb-stone pr degy, in a corner of the kitchen-- 
garcleui and dreamt of Botany^Bay and the Tread-mill 
for a month after. 
At last oidc dayi as Friday and I were on the old sta- 
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tsQD, and agreeing, for the twenty thousandth time, 
that it was very odd, the waters began to rise around 
me, and place me very much in the predicament of the 
famous king Canute. The sight verily . rejoiced the 
heart of Friday as much as it dismayed that of his 
master. The river, . he said, had swollen, and the 
country would be overflowed, and then there would be 
an influx of snipes and ducks, such as never was known. 
The snipes would be found on the islets, and the ducks 
would be swimming round them. 

Alas ! that eyer I should live to say that I have seen 
as much as Noah ! I saw the last spot of land swallowed 
up in the bosom of |the waters, and I saw my abode 
insulated within a space which gave it all the horrors of 
an ark. Where now are the snipes to be found ? On 
the islets !-^Woe is me, there is not such a thing to be 
seen within five miles ! But the ducks ! — True ; I can 
shoot them from my parlour window — wh^i they cbme. 
, I went out in the punt every night for the first week of 
the flood, to take my position under the old oak-tree, 
from which my wondrous landlord massacred the sixteen 
ducks, — ^but none of their brethren ever came to enquire 
after them during my vigils. . If any one is inclined to 
find fault with the shortness of their duration, I would 
only invite him to watch one night for about six hours, 
as I have done, with no comfort but an east wind and a 
sleet storm.— I have rubbed my frozen fingers till the 
skin has peeled ofi^ like that of a boiled potatoe ; and 
I have stamped against the bottom of the punt till I 
I have well nigh kicked it out, and committed myself 
and gamekeeper to th^ mercy of the midnight elements. 
Sometimes I have climbed the old oak, and IsAn perdu 
as cautious as king Charles,^and sometimes I hare 
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waded up to the waistband, more fearless than the Old 
Man of the Sea. I will ask all the sportsmen that ever 
died of a sore throat, or a broken bone, what mortal 
con Id do more ; — yet I failed — I never shot a duck. 

As all, or nearly all, of the foregoing narrative is 
written, like Cassar's Commentaries, in the past tense^ 
the reader will naturally conclude that my griefs are 
over. It concerns me exceedingly to contradict him. — 
At this present writing Friday is punting himself to the 
village (in which the houses look less like houses than 
rocks in a rapid river), for our daily bread. The few 
trees which enrich my prospect are every momentvgrow- 
ing shorter, and the retiring hedge-rows, like experi- 
enced lawyers, seemed determined to confound the pro- 
perty of all the farmers in the neighbourhood. In the 
midst of this external desolation, I am threatened with 
destruction from within, — ^for a land-spring has burst 
in the cellar, and advances every hour a step nearer to 
the kitchen, from whence it will, no doubt, be promoted 
to the parlour where I am sitting, in which it will pro- 
bably take permanent lodgings. If it were not for this 
memoir, which has occasionally given me something 
to think of» I verily believe that the next dead shot I 
should make would be myself. I expected that all my 
time would be taken up by sporting, and all my wife's 
by witnessing my skill ; consequently, I have no books, 
but the «« Art of Shooting Flying,'! and no music but 
the howling of my dogs,— I dare not look out of the 
window for horror,— I dare not turn to my wife for 
shame, — and I dare not sit in the chimney-corner for 

the magpie ; what will become of me, now my paper 

is finished, I know not. I will subjoin a couple of ad- 
vertisements, and trust in Providence. 
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TO 8POET8M>Ki 

npo be dteposed of; consideratily udtkf prii»« eost, the entire e^idpften^ 
•^ of a sportsmaii, retiring fiom the field ; consistiqg of a celebrated g«n» 
and brace of bran new pointers, which have never been used ; also, of 
every engine for the captuie or destmciiim of ertry species of game, wiM- 
fOwl, or yermin ; likewise, of a yanety of man-traps and spring-guns, for 
the detection or annihilation of poachers ; likewise, a punt, and coiiple of 
decoy-ducks in excellent voice ; likewiie, a oonsiderable store of am- 
munition of all sorts ; and lastly, the most complete collection of fishing- 
nets, hooks, flies, and rods, that eyer were submitted to th^ public. Should 
any gentleman Imye taken a fancy, from the foregoing acooimt, to the 
advertiser's Sporting Box, he has no objection to under-let it for th^ re- 
mahiiBg six months of his lease, which would giye the tenaatthe beaett of 
the floods, and likewise of all the spring fishing in the river Mud. 



WANTS A PLACE, 

As Gamekeeper, a Young Man, who thoroughly understands his bosi- 
ness, and can haye an undeniable character from his present master, 
who only parts with him because be has no farther service for him. As 
a preserver of game, inspector of fisheries, and breaker of dogs, he is per- 
fectXy unriyalled, having lately had larg^ concerns of thiA nature on his 
hands. Wages not so much his object, as a place, the advertiser having a 
paiticular objection to working upon the roads. 



THE DESTRUCTION OF OLD TREES, 

I HAVE a pnaskm for trees and forest 6<Jfenerjr. — In 
happy fanciful moods, I have imagined that ite soul of a 
Diniid has through various transfnigratiotKi passed iivtb 
me: — several of the different states of ekiste^^ in 
Virftich it has sojourned make up my other prop^^ties, 
but the Dntfd prMominates,-— «nd I go foi^h in ibb 
bright days &f sutnmer t6 a4ftiit*e my oaks--4o pay tte 
tribute of veBeration to those majestie trees 'which 'ha^e 
been the pride^of my attceSt^rs, and which I- hifpiSf^W be 
preserved intheir hottry grandeur^ to delight a»d eiinb- 
blethe residence of my chitdrcb* Thisra isa^dttow^n 
groves of green trees, that belongs not peculiarly tb 
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those fervid climes where shade is at once the first ne- 
cessary and greatest luxury of existence, but our colder 
Western Isle has vied with the East in love of the forest. 
The <* green trees," which tempted even the chosen 
people of God to idolatry, awakened religious feelings 
as strongly in the breast of the Briton, in a country 
where the sun should rattier have been hailed as the 
Deity-^where to bask in his genial rays would on slight 
consideration have appeared the most inviting. Man was 
first placed in a garden, and the love of foliage has ever 
remained. We instinctively pant for the innocence of 
our first condition. The green herb of the field, and the 
trees that were pleasant to the sight of our first parents, 
still touch the hearts of their latest posterity. In the 
little sickly plants on the window-sill of the poor girl 
confined to the close streets of the city, whose daily toil 
or erring life proclaim her the de^tcendant of Eve, — in 
her melancholy attempt to rear some emblem of vegeta- 
ble life, while condemned to live surrounded with dingy 
bricks, I most strongly see the innate longing, for Eden, 
which neither guilt nor ignorance can whdlly bbliterate* 
The English have preserved this instinct more fully than 
any other people-^but in none is it totally extinct. — 
Even the ferocious Bush Ranger of New South Wal^s, 
loved his woods and jungles for their beauty, as much as 
for the security they afibrded : — in the rude diary which 
has been preserved of one of those desperate beings, 
we see written in the blood of some animal (the ink of 
the desert), his intention, or rather desire, to procure 
the seeds of some peculiar flowers^ 

Flowers delight the eye, and the senses revel in their 
perfumes — ^but trees awaken far loftier emotions. The 
ravage bends in awe before the tree whose ample 
branches have sheltered all his race, beyond the tradition 
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of their brief antiquity. In comparison with the tree 
which defies the storm, what is his strength, — his sta- 
ture — ^the duration of his existence ? He needs the re- ' 
fuge of the oak, its acorns are delicious food to him, its 
branches are his castle of defence, his ambush. He 
looks on it as it stands proudly immoveable, and confers 
its benefits without cost to itself. He flies to it for 
shelter ; with awe he perceives how impotent is the 
storm he quails beneath to injure the lofty head which 
needs not the homage his gratitude pours forth ; — to his 
ideas self-existing, he bows before it as his God. This 
was, I imagine, the first cause of the worship of the 
ancient Britons ; — ^but man, however uncultivated, soon 
arrives at the higher notion of a Spiritual Deity — 
** Uhomme n^est qu^un roseau k plus foible de la nature ; 
mats c*€8t un roseau pensant;*^ and we accordingly find 
the Druids, while worshipping the sacred groves, had 
ideas of a God, besides those material objects of their 
reverence*— of a Spirit to be propitiated with sacrifice. 

Enlightened as we now are, pure and spiritual as our 
religion is, still to me trees are holy things. I should 
never choose a being like myself for my patron-saint. 
The Catholics have been accused by ingenious writers, 
of having followed the Pagan fashions — of having graft- 
ed many of the ancient Roman superstitions on the gor- 
geous worship of the Vatican. Authors have shewed 
the slight variation in several of the present religious 
shows and customs of Rome from those practised in the 
time of Cssar. I should prefer to follow, in the poetry 
of my faith, the Grecian fables, and adopt the sacred 
groves of Dodona as my pattern ! Each tree should 
have its protecting Faun and Dryad, and my propiti- 
atory saint should be the spirit of my favourite — of the 
majestic and spiral pine — of the broad and rich ches- 
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nut^-^r the pride of my woods, the indigenous and vigo* 
rous oak, whose massy branches spread into all the fan- 
tastic and gpraceful forms of nature. — ^This may be fanci- 
ful — ^but the feelings which trees awaken in my heart 
are not fanciful. The grief with which I witness their 
destruction is real ; — and who that has ever ridden over 
an Englishman's park where timber is felling, but has 
participated in such feelings ? The very boors employed 
in the labour mourn the trees that fall to free the in- 
volved estate— to furnish money to the spendthrift or the 
careless squanderer — to be swallowed up in the vortex of 
the gaming-table, or wasted in the hollow shows and 
heartless pomps of the London life of a man of pleasure. 
In vain the destiny of the timber would try to gain par- 
don for its destruction-— the sailor's glory, the wooden 
walls of England, cannot reconcile the peasant to the 
loss of the trees which have been the pride of his coun- 
try, which he has known from his birth, and pointed to 
the stranger with something of the pleasure of posses- 
sion. Young plantations are made to hide the naked- 
ness of the land, but in vain do we try to veil the devas- 
tation. Man may plant, — all who love trees and their 
country do plant,— but the life of man is as the morning 
mist to the age of trees. He is born, grows up, flou- 
rishes, decays, and sinks into his kindred dust, ere the 
vegetable life has approached to its maturity. We in- 
stinctively venerate all length of duration. " The An- 
cient of Days" is the first appellation of the Great Spirit 
of the universe ; the oak that flourishes years before our 
birth, and will continue long after we have mouldered 
away, partakes of the feeling which we attach to all 
things whose existence exceeds our own narrow space. 
We grieve for the destruction of what is irreparable with 
.peculiar emoAion, — and we moralize over the' power of 

Vol. II, Tart II. 9 A 
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' many who in one short hour can cut down tiie fitrong ^af^e, 
that has stood for years beyond his numbering, but 
which he in vain -may desire to restore ; — in every sense, 
bow great is his power of evil, how limited his capabi- 
lity of doing good ! 

Oh may the axe never approach the trees I love !-^ 
may the -storms spare them! My woods, the scenes of 
my boyish sports — ^where I have passed the most deli- 
cious hours of youth, in those sweets of the imagination 
which no words are adequate to describe — ^the haunts of 
'the walks of love and friendship — the shelter in the 
hours bf solitude and cbntemplation-^he refuge of my 
•grief, where I have hidden mysdf to we^p alone,«-^how 
can I describe your cbarms ! Chateaubriand knew the 
heart, and the delights of forests, when he said, <' Les 
sons que rendent les passions dans le vague d'un cceur 
solitaire, resemblent au murmure que les vents et les 
eaux font entendre dans le silence d'un desert, on en 
jouit mais on ne pent les peindre." The music of the 
full-pealing organ, even the wild voice of the ocean in 
its wrath, or its gentler and more lulling tones, cannot 
compare in soul-awakening effect with the winds of 
heaven sighing or roaring through the trees, whose 
branches, ascending aloft, shew the sky in chequered 
compartments, adding to the enchantment of sound the 
beauties of softened and varied light. 

Delighting thus in trees, I must more than others 
grieve for their loss ; and a storm awakens in me almost 
the fears of those whose friends are mariners. I dread 
to see the shivered tops and the scattered boughs. The 
great tree torn up by its roots, lying in gigantic length 
along the ground it yesterday shaded— r^ing the green^ 
sward into an unsightly broketi mound-Hs^hewing the 
fitrong-*hold in the earth which it bad firmly grappled^ 



MWf l>roit0B ttiA ff>r ^Ter Kle»tP0]wd>-^8 to i%o a «[|^ the 
iBC^sA monrnfiil ; It metxm t^ im Jim(mt tbe 4>verthvowof 
^imne )»einer of power Md mk^f 00 long had it stood 
ereet aod jwib^ limtw^eable ii» the imt of elemeate. The 
pride of its foUtgettlie majesty ^f its {Mfyhead, novr loir 
tti: the dieatt Are, kidedd* pitoons to MifM. The storon it 
te)» spoften braved nt last pveiaflt aipd by ooedneadgust^ 
it falls before the breath of heaven — that invisible ageBt> 
twhieh tiien ftppenrs even jep more «vful than in its 
h^itvg terrors, that riMthe etfiii Hk^ just to hear,~tiiai 
JSH Ifhe infaid of the laoifc harden^ ipv&th ideas of avenging 
power^^ttet aiiNifaai4t4i tibinkfilteesafor our own shot 
ter, whfle tlte lM.rt Hsee n^ti^ /^ommis^rtttion for the 
seaman, and tar ikd idbsiiita«t flf tbi fnor thatchi 
ed dwelUag, whose joof flies More the Maqt like slab* 
Me, and Heaves hini shivering m nwlerjr and afiUght* 
^* The wind btowetii w^are it listeth, aad fSiou hearest 
'ttie sound ^la^of^ibul canst not Mi whtose it eometh 
or whither it ^aeAJ' Hdw tAily does the poet 'Bvra* 
^ei^ess Ibe' impulse of reI%ioil ui ihe winter blast; he 
lelt what fdl must iael whose iwarts and ssinds aie alive 
to Nature; we tbow in adoraliOft^ before the Beti^ wlto 
^* rideUi oh the wings of the wind.'' . 

These ate the most atidking efied» of thelmusie of the 
sto#ia upon the fotest, the EoUan hatsp ef aatuve. But 
there are as4e€g[^ irhough mere gently, (feelings sailed 

«P 

«* Wkea flit SMstiwIad 6tlkjf^r^r}tmAii'tnu, 
AaAmaBff ddi isate ss^nste.*^ 

The benign mer^y of the Almighty th^n comes to pur 
(breast with a sweetness joi devotion, nduch neither ail 
"the pois^ 0( arqhitcoture, nor • thf melody of skilfi^ 
f^ifs^iMifwakwiQ^ieqtial^Qipreef We walk ^nd^ 
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tUe bkciofpy of beaveny hung with the rich <»,rvihg of the 
leaves/ The Jewish Temple'had all its ornaments fa* 
ftbidned ifter the s^nUanoe of nature. The palm-tree — 
the blossoms and fruit <tf the clustering almond — ^the 
heflutjr of the flower of the field— were the models fol- 
lowed in that glorious edifice, which yet came not ' up 
to tha magnificence of shrine still possessed by the 
6enttle/ 
.It is in the forest, also, that Spring exhibits all the 
beltuty of awakened creation ; — with the wood is asso- 
ciaited the new life of animal nature; — ^^ the still small 
:iroice of speechless adomtlon, expressed in joyful exist- 
ence, tiiere sounds in our ears. The luxuriant prbdiga- 
lil^ of yegetation-^its beautiful hues and forms— its rich 
aiid varied perfumes,— air unite to charm the senses and 
the soul ;— and^ in despite of the sins and sufferings of 
weak or guilty man, we there feel our hearts elevated to 
Sublimity, and acknowledge, with the delightful emo- 
tions of true religion, that ^^6od is Love/* 
' There are numerous beautiful allusions in Scripture 
to trees. The goodly tree, whose branches ispread, and 
<whose leaves do hot wither, is frequently used as the 
image of the virtuous inan^; and the mind, while it 
inoums the fall of what was so flourishing, contrasts it 
with the destiny of the man it typifies. He too is crush- 
ed to the earth by sorrow or misfortune ;— -but while the 
tree falls never again to raise its head, the nobler work 
of God is stmidc down toascelid the higher; he is smit- 
ten for his welfare ; he sinks, to rise to glory, honour, 
and immortality. 

I have felt all this, and much more — much that I shall 

• • • • . . 

not attempt to portray ;— but my feelings were never so 
powerfully excited by the ravage of the storms among 
my own paternal trees, nor by the devastation of any 
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number^ as what I once experienced on tsteeing a single 
tree^ felled, which belonged to no syhan scene, w^ich 
was unhonoured and :disr^arded .. by its prpiH*ietor, and 
indeed was, I believe, thought of by none but myself. 
This tree stood, several years ago, in the suburbs of 
London. My house was situated beyond the turnpike 
on the Chelsea side, and immediately opposite lay a 
field, the property ci a dairyman, in the centre of which 
-was a magnificent elm->-one of those large^spreading 
elms of rich foliage that, standing single, have space to 
be seen to peculiar advantage, and appear to give more 
shade and shelter than several trees afibrd in less con- 
spicuous situations. . It was in all the pride of July. I 
had been detained thus late in town by indisposition, and 
my mind was weighed down with affliction. The spring 
had been passed in attending the fatal Ulness of my be- 
loved companion, — in the vicissitudes of hope and bit- 
ter fear. During the last days of her lingering sickness, 
isre she was totally debilitafed, she had taken pleasure 
in letting me assist her to the window, where she would 
sit to receive the cooling breeze — admiring this elm — 
taking inter^t in watching the cows gathering around 
to enjoy its shade — noticing their various attitudes, and 
fancying they, looked up in gratitude tx> its ample 
branches for their shelter from the sun. How often did 
she point out to me its verdant beauty, expressing her 
satisfaction that, although doomed to die in the town^ 
her eyes were still blessed in looking on the lovely work 
of Nature. Her pure and gentle spirit ever found sub- 
ject for gratitude and thanks. To the dying, the spring 
is generally the most mournful season ; all nature reno- 
vating with life, while theirs ebbs away, forms so melan- 
choly a contrast, and adds to the depression of encreas- 
ing weakness. But she saw the genial season approach 



Its kind suptNMrt \ iiiid> tt the finrt tender gteen of «b« 
«Im budded foMli, and the ieates opeMd to oil th^lr 
luxuriant vegetotioii, sfce bimeiited not thif m(6tf tfeitfg 
revired except heiMlf , hmi halI(Ejd the MUKrti As th6 embteln 
of the brighter IWe to ilrbicfa she was haiBflening. I%ill the 
religion, Which made hei^ Jojr ifi the pl'osfiect of advaneitif 
Hearen, did not pteveilt her M>rrowlnf decfply to p»t 
from me. Bhe» the dyihg dtie, pitied, se^ofh^d, and sup« 
ported me, the one who Was to eontintie to live^ — She 
taught nu resignation to her deAth#^--Bat tiiOttgh ihe dJA 
teach me to be resigned, I eann<H: b^ar to dwdl on these 
scenes. 

I had recovered my strength tolerably, and Wat pre- 
paring to leave my melanchc^y seiitary house^ and 
return to the country. I did not knoW that all the 
ground opposite had been sold in building-lots ; and, as 
I approached the window after breakfast, by the invo- 
luntary motion which takes us to inhale the morning- 
air and admire the splendour of the summef* sun» I 
was disappointed in seeing men in the Add, instead of 
the fine sleek cattle reposing at their ease, in the 
graceful groups that giro a pietnresque appeiraiice to 
the rich comfort of an English homestead. The men 
approached the elm with lixes ^nd topei : t stood for 
several minutes observing their movements, till, pain- 
fully convinced they were going to take down the tree, 
I torned from the window in sadness, and took up a 
book ; waiting the arrival of a pet*son who wtis to pass 
the morning with me on business. In vain I tried to 
read*~tender and mournfiil recollectioM crowded on 
my mind ;— t again walked to the window, afid again 
turned away. At last the person I expected came, and 
for several hours I was intent on the intricacy of law- 
papers and parchments. The business completed, and 
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again left alone, I fhi^w mysdf on the couch fatigued 
and dispirited-^but l&e sound of the ate reached met 
every repealed stroke rang in my ears, and vexed mj 
heUrt. I started to the window, and determined to go 
out and try by exercise to shake off my depression^ and 
avoid witnessing the fhll of the noble tree. But I stood 
&ced, gazing on the men, who were toiling laboriously ; 
they relieved each other at the axe, striking resounding 
blows — ^they fixed a rope around a large branch, and 
hauled together. They appeared to me like barbarians, 
uniting their feeble individual strength to destroy worth 
and beauty, the tree seeming a creature far their su- 
perior ;•— and when at last it fell with a tremendous crash, 
they raised a shout of savage exultation*— huzzaing at 
the overthrow of what none but themselves could see 
fall without grief. — ^I could bear it no longer^ but burst 
into tears, and wept long and uncontrolledly. When I 
again raised my head, I saw them — I could hlive called 
them monsters,-— hewing off the branches, and the fine 
tree lay despoiled ! It may be deemed extravagant, but 
I exclaimed from my heart, <* Thank Ood this did not 
occur sixweeks ago !" 



A STORY OF THE OLD TIME IN ITALY. 

[From a MS. found in the Convent of Siderne, in Calabria.] 

*< I AM the orphan daughter of noble parents, whom 
I will not name— for they should rest in their tombs— *- 
who, dying together as they had lived, left me in early 
youth the lady of a large estate, in the most fertile 
fields of Italy. I had fair and stately halls, and hounds 
for sport and parade, and trained hawks and vassals 
for service in court or Add, in war or pleasure ; with 
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maidens for attendance, and every thing needful or 
unneedfuU that human pride can be pampered with> 
and honour or humour desire or deserve. Mistress 
of all these enviable blessings, if rightly and liberally 
used^ I need not say that I had many knightly and even 
princely suitors for my hand, who met virith every ho- 
nourable entertainment their many virtues and pleasant 
qualities merited, save that one vrhich all sought, but 
only one could v^in. But one there viras who never 
came among those flattering suitors, that had won it 
without seeking it, and was a thriving wooer with my 
heart, though he h^d never worshipped at its shrine ; 
and might have had that woman's toy as a gift which 
he was either tqo humble or too high to ask. That 
unwooing wooer, who had won without his will what 
princelier lovers might not win with all their will, was 
the noble. gentleman called Guido de Medicis, the lord 
of a scanty estate, which touched upon the wider skirts 
of mine. Though of a poor fortune, he was nevertheless 
of an ancient race, which could boast of poetSy painters, 
sculptors, legislators, and all the high intellect of Italy— ^ 
that proud land where the hand of genius is of more 
nobility than the entire body of merely honourable 
birth. Lake his noble line of ancestors, he was of most 
rare talents, which might have made his name far 
more immortal than the name of king, or any name 
which the vain voice of pride once shouted to the far-off 
ear of posterity, but which failed to reach it, or if it 
did, died in the hearing, like the sound of something 
unseen and unknown, or the idle whisper of the vagrant 
wind. But he whom I speak of is now cold in a grave 
only vaster than his great capacity, the earth-embracing 
sea ; and, could these miserable and shameful tears 
which fall with his very name, and at the recollection of 
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the wicked wr6ng which I have done unto Mm, out-wfttei^ 
that sea, they would not half enough mourn him who is the 
drowned hqpe and jMride of my dear father-land ; there- 
fore I will not weakly weep a sin which tears may 
never wash away, nor my life or death atone for to 
Hearen and my country. 

I have said that though poor, he had that pride- which 
is more noble than the pride of pawer,«^the pride of 
independence ; but, though thus apparently proud^ he 
was really humble as the way-side violet ; his humility 
shrank only from the proffered hands and the open 
palaces of princes, not because he was unworthy of 
them, but because he would not accept of the uncertain 
honours ojf the present, (which are often ill-bestowed, 
or when weU*given, bring unhappiness to the pos- 
sessor, from the sneer of . envy, and selfish detrac- 
tion,) when he might enjoy an unconditional honour 
in the future., I often bade him to my proud palace of 
vanities and sating pleasures ; but, with a humbleness 
which was more gratifying to me than the proudest 
acknowledgments of the most princely of visitors, he 
would ever refuse, and this with so winning a grace, 
and in such sweet words, that I was happier to be 
refused of him than to be accepted of the highest of 
Italy. His severe studies, and his patriot-endeavours 
for the welfare of his country, were the first desires 
of his noble nature ; and these were excuses which I, 
who saw his present worth, and dreamed of his future 
glory, could not be adder-deaf unto ; and I was, there- 
fore, more pleased in his absence from the vain parado 
of pride and the worthless revel of pleasure^ than in 
his presence, if it must hi^ve been bought with the 
price of precious hours which are few and niimbered 
here, that we may use them only as purchasers of an 



V. 
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InHHOrtttUty \ePMiR». But, <hcmgh tai% absent 
from my etmrtf he iirKd eter pff»^(vl to my mifld, 
wbeve, whieheve? wiy I looked, iti littH or bower, ai 
tiM> buiiqaety or in tho dizzy danoo, y^lMm^ 1 sai^ 
that was handsome, or noble, or graeefti]» seettied otiiy 
like so many feeble resemblances and Aim recognitions 
of him. 

Bnt tbflo distant doating eotild not l4st long ^itboui 
other f^nbies stifring in the Inward ark of my heart— a 
jealousy and a doubt of him, and a Ottering ftar of 
what might hapfiofi as impediment between me d^ 
Ihfhn. It was neeclAil, therefore^ that I should draw 
him nearer to me, and ensure him mine ; but how was 
this to be worked with no loss of maiden' modesty, and 
of that self^resped; which even conscious tirtue^ in hei^ 
purest intentiOnSy may not ventuiie without, or risk fo 
the mercy of Calumny, or the hap of chance ? I could 
not, fh>m a mAtden'i^ shamor confese ta him, other than 
by doubtless acttoifs^ that I loved him ; and those were 
few that the striet ties of virtue aiHowed mei I reitolved 
fliist, If it might be done, to remove his poverty ; and I 
Mfekt about it with that delicacy which only a heart 
that loves can devise, Md a love-returning heart ap^^ 
pfeeiftte. He wi» alrea^ eminent through Italy for 
the finenest of idn sculpture < and ta engage with lifm 
to adorn ray halls with the creations of hfs tshisel, 
would bring him oftener to my qres, and, enriching 
him, make his fortunes more equal to my own. I re- 
solved, therefore, ta place targe siims in hi«h handd 
to purchase whatever he had already created tb be more 
immortal than man, and aU that his genius might 
for some time yet create. Sending a careful messenger 
ttefore, announcing that I would visit the wonders of 
his gailery, I sat out with a small retinue of. noble 



friends to his Hitle tillft, irbere humMy he met me at 
the door ; atid, with the graee and giftedness of genius, 
shewed me the heirs of bis name and fame, and ga^e to 
mj wish the proudest works of his hand, with as IKtle 
ostentation, and as mueh modest tndiffh*enee to their 
vahie, as if they had been but the toys of an idle taste. 
But for the gold and jewels whieh I had forwarded to 
him, rather as poor presents than a consideration for 
his priceless productions, he would have none of them ; 
his fortune, he insisted, was enough for all his wants t 
and it was more than enough for him if his poor 
works were thought worthy of the honour I intended for 
them. But still I pressed my presents on him, and still 
he refused ; when, finding that he would not by my 
hands be made near to the lerel of myself in ridies, I 
resolved at least to make myself as poor as him ; and 
departing firom his gallery with a fresher admiration of 
him, I determined on founding a school for the arts in 
Florence, his natiye city, with more than the money he 
had so resolfedly y€ft modestly reftised. Soon afler 
this I made nyy determination public thfoui^ the country, 
inviting all the artists of Italy to the work, not doubting^ 
however^ the meanwhile, that thto poor munificence 
would find me favour in biseyes. He gave me all praise 
for my devotion to the true g^ry of my country, and 
made me for a time hopeful of the end* But this plea- 
sant dream was all too soon dissipated like an empty 
vapour before the sun. I bad Mi yet made him inti- 
mate with the secret of my soul, ere I learned fsom 
scrnie curious inquisitions which I had made into the 
knowledge of his domestics, that his heart, wfiich I had 
fondly thought possiMe to be minOr was irrecoverably 
given to the fair Oiulietta, daughter of Baptista Buona« 
ventt, an old merchant of Plorenoe ; and that he was» 
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ftfter a few days, to set oat for her father's, to claiin 
her at his hands,- in fulfilment of a solemn contract 
made with Iiim two years since, when passing his no- 
Titiate in that city. This intelligence fell like a death- 
stroke upon my heart; and, for many days, I held 
myself so averse from the gallant company and the old 
courtesies of my hospitality, that my^ noble visitors and 
friends saw my spirit to be sick with some secret ill, 
and strove tb come at the seat of it ; but I had already 
made my mental resolution, rather to die of an unknown 
grief, and, since my nu^ady was hopeless, that it should 
be- voiceless also. I therefore preserved that strict 
silence which is alone the security of secreey. But, 
nevertheless, I complained my fill, and wept my sorrows 
in. the Ipneliness of the wild walks of my domain^ and 
in th^ darkness of the sljeepless night ; and this I did, till 
the cold paleness of my ^heek was now so constant, 
instead of its wonted warmth of ruddiness, that it was 
now no longer noticed, neither by the pitying kindly, 
nor the prying curious. The flatterer, and the whis* 
perer, and babbling surmiser, left me, therefore, to 
myself ; and my house, which had been the open hall of 
revel and unlicentious riot, ,was now serioui^ as the^ 
house of death. A moody quiet, abd loneliness, and the 
silent abstractedness of a pining passion informed the 
silence, with a voice as audible as the song of pleasure, 
or the laughter-roar of revelry, that joy had winged 
from those walls. This violent change in the vivacity 
of my living did not escape the notice of Guido ; but 
still his heart, which was too well occupied with the 
sole thought of his fiir promised one, seemed no way 
conscious of the ruling reason of all this gloomy change. 
He enquired, with the kindness natural to him, of those 
he <:ottld not be informed by, yet still he came not to the 
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li^art and core of the sectet ; and deeming it tberefo^e 
to be rather some morbid mood of the mind, bred fronri 
the satiety of fortune^ or 'ft*om the pain of too mucfc. 
pleasure t he left the secret of my malady to those who 
might torture it by thefr probing, but could not cure it 
by any toiich of theirs. 

«' In some days, therefore, from this time, he set forth 
on bis way to old Baptisla's, and for the fair Oiulietta ; 
and as he passed under the lattice of my chamber, with 
a brave retinue of horsemien, composed .chiefly of his 
friends and kinsihen, with some few followers 6f his 
house, I eould not, though my eyes were dim with pas- 
sionate tears at the sight, refrain the witnessing his gal- 
lant departure — although I felt too certainly that with 
his departure went all that was hapi^ to me in love 
and life. As his proud horse curvetted restively under 
my window, his frank fine eye looked gaily up to me, 
when, reining in his impatient steed with a masterly 
hand, he lifted his light cap from his head, that let 
loose' to the winds /his curled redundance of raven- 
shining hair, and gracefully and gallantly bending in his 
saddle, and kissing his gcdden- worked glove, as to a 
dear familiar friend, he passed cm, folliowed by the 
loiid' blessings of the poo,r,-^to whom he was on ever- 
open ready purse and charitable minister,— and by 
the admiration of the rich, who saw in him the young 
hope and example of his country. My poor passionate 
ey^s watched his r<stiring .as a Persian does the sun's, 
tUl they could no longer see. any thing iii the distance 
but the circling horizon, when, turning my heart; that 
had been gazing through my eyes, till they were blind 
as wit^h blood and: not with tears, into the dark solitude 
of my dismal chamber, I sankJon my uneasy cbuch, and 
turned the tempest of n^y {lass^on to patient prayers for 



JiiB iuippincBs. TImi9, Iqr nauri(ihiii(t « resignedaeto to 
(;he will of Hea¥en» my «oiil grttdMlly softened into ooin- 
iposures thoi^h MdneM woold oftlen forcd btr due of 
tears; and ^e blessed Mother, who is the friend in 
QeaTen of all pious virgunsi whea fijnilig witil a duuste 
passion, heard mj true prayers, and eomfortfed me. And 
apwr rent came back to my bed, aoddeptwitikBwawhfle, 
bHt it was not k]^4haft e|ie trtidd lie tHeM* My daya 
grew dark as my lights, and these wisre not so daik 
pus my soul. Ibelig^ <^i:04 tio Imigee render me potiebt 
iiqder sufferiQg, nor give me oomfort where there was 
no hope* I summoned tiM voifcaries of jdeasture back 
ligaiB to my batla^ — but their hollow Tanitisa w^e, i 
found, more and mwB hatefiil to me, and what thqr 
pretended to give of happiness made me Ae more con* 
scious of what I had lost. Weary of i^ that was ones 
pleasant to me, I resirived me in an eril hour to fellow 
him who had gone away with mgr Jiapplness^ though wMi 
BO other aim in doing so. than tfattt I might see him happ^ 
whobadmade mewretehed, whiefa wonid be ail too dear a 
bliss fcH* me* So summoning one fit my maidens to ray 
bed« I bade her eemmand my Barhary palfrey to stand 
ready in. its staUr for my mounting with the morrO#'tf 
mn, for I Imd sudden bnsiness inPlorenoe. And ere 
the early hoik had rustled wakelfiaUy in his turfed nest, 
I was in the saddle ; and, foHowed by a trusty groom, 
hurried aqr way to the bright jcity, where, kf his assist- 
ance, I soon made out the bquse of old Ba^itista, and 
g^ng up to it« as if in innooence of its holding him 
who was aJl to me, I was Men by the gentle Ouido, 
who, coming out to meet me, hospitably bade me in. I 
feigned that the busines^f my foundation for the arts had 
brofig^tmo thithev, so ^tbnt my true wtent, if indeed ( ^had 
one, waa not the kf^ sBi|Moted, and I was iuggiffiif^mim 
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more ia sight of all my siolea h&ppinessy though mvev 
to hold it in my heart again. 

The fair Giulietta was indeed a woman worthy of 4 
sculptor's love, for ail those beauties which art has per* 
ceived^andy seeing) has imitated in nature^were met am) 
mingled in he(r. In her form were blanded Grecian 
grace and Roman, majesty »^-*-in every motion she was 
stately as the swi^, and swam the air, rather than 
.walked the earth. Although slender-tall as the flower 
,which follows the sup, sh^ ][)ent not like him, but stood 
erect under Heaven, as though she had never fallen from 
jt in the sin of OMr ftrqt parents. Her motion was 49 
inaudible music,-— but her voice was sweeter than th^ 
music of the memoi^. Her mind was a book of all pure 
and wise thoughts, written by a hand divine. Her 
eountenahce was such as the angets, but few of mortal 
jnould, ever wear,— «nd they were made fajr that man 
may love Heaven, where ^all is alike beautiful » And 
in all those, fair and. fine qualities which make woman 
worthy of that paragon of eartfcly ereatores — man,— 
she was divine perfjeotion^ That Guido should love suefc 
a maid was not wond^fi^l, for I even loved h^m the 
more that he did love her, so reverential a power hath 
beauty in its purity. Her exceeding worth ^nd loveliness 
made it seem a sin in me, if, by a disclosure, either inaet 
or word, of the unfaapptneas which i^eyed on my heait, 
I should mar the happiness which was in liars ; and 
I then celigioudy resqlved to turn the currei^ of 
■my^ passion into a eister's love for her« This genero^ 
intention gave me a happiness which was new to ine« 
and I kept me true to the fair purpose of my soul. 

On the morrow following my arrival, they were to be 
married, — ^womanhood to manliness,-?— beauty to Iove,-t- 
grace to genius ; and that morrow having become to- 
day, I attended the solemn die, and saw two hearts made 
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earthly one and indiTtsiUe, and heavenly happy ; and 
though my human heart made me shed some few natural 
tears, I wrestled with the dying strugglingsof my passion 
with more than a woman's fortitude. Never was Flo- 
rence, that gay city, happier than on that day ; for never 
did so many hearts breathe their quiet benedictions at 
the holy altar for the future welfare of the pride of 
Italy and the flower of Florence. Guido, in this happy 
hour, seemed as if rapt in a poet's ecstasy, and trod the 
ground as lightly as an angel fresh alighted on the earth, 
iMit still up-buoyed by his open, though motionless, wings. 
He seemed indeed too ethereal for an earthly being ; 
whilst she, shrinking with a maidenly diffidence, more 
bashful than shame, from the warm admiring glances 
of the crowd, gave only now and then a look of fondness 
and of pride at the lord she had won ; and so trod her 
gentle way from the church, followed by the silent bless- 
ings of her friends, and the loud benedictions of old 
and young, — of Florentine and foreigner. The gay 
procession, — of which I only was unhappy,^— took 
horse, and, passing out of the city, journeyed on 
through the country, till it came to Campanelle, on 
the silvery shore of the Mediterranean, where lay a 
goodly vessel, which was to waft the wedded lovers, 
with some few friends, over sea to Syracuse, where 
the old merchant's wealth in worldliness was situate. 
There, at a villa, pleasant for a fair prospect, and rich 
for its productiveness, lying as it did among wide vine- 
yards on a hill, at whose foot ran the dear blue sea, — 
they were to wile away the coming winter, with the past 
spring and the arrived summer of their loves. 

Going safely on board the goodly ship, we bent sail before 
an easy breeze from the shore, and stood out for the fa^ 
«trait of Messina, through which they were to pass, ere 
they could reach the happy bower of their nuptial loves. 
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It was erening ere we had deared the pleasant shore 
of Tuscany, and the sun as he set seemed flushed with a 
troubled red which threatened a storm ; but as the storms 
in that sea are seldom fatal, the helmsman was com- 
manded by the old merchant (who was himself half a 
mariner, from passing so often through that sea to his 
estate, and back from it with his produce to the wine 
markets of Florence, and the other famous cities of Italy) 
to stand still farther out to sea, and so get running-room 
to scud before the storm, if it came on sooner or severer 
than was dreaded. The helm was therefore put about, 
and the gay bark danced over the waves trimly and gal- 
lantly. And so for some time she sped ; but on a sud* 
den the wind, from breathing regularly as a sleeping 
child, "held its breath like a heart in terror, as if nature 
had suffered some sudden pause in its continual active- 
ness ; and the ship, who was cutting her rapid way 
through the surfy waves, with all her sails full to strain- 
ing, dropped as it were out of the hands of the wind, 
and fell heavily^ and almost without motion, into the lap 
of the sea, — and the white sails flapped feebly and emptily 
in the recoiling air. A faint cry of surprise from the 
crew told that all was not well. The engrossed lovers 
heeded it not ; but old Baptista and the master-mariner 
looked troubledly at each other, and, blessing the ves- 
sel from harm, gave their orders secretly to the men. 
The clouds, which had followed the sun in his descent, 
looked fiery-red ; whilst others, that seemed fixed with 
their own weight, poured a darkness blacker than that of 
night upon our path through the sea. For an hour the 
breathless ship lay becalmed ; but at the last the wan- 
dering wind stirred again, but weakly and fitfully, and 
howled among the cordage its shrill notes, like a sad 
preluding strain v which told of the terrors of the arising 
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tempest ; the sails flapped a moment, and then dropped 
flabbily down, and babbled idly with the dying breeze. 
The night was now dark as blindness, and there was no 
light either of moon or stars. The red clouds, that till then 
had caught the day's last ray, gradually grew black as 
the raven's wing ; and the high and wide horizon became 
dark as the dome of death. But soon the rapid light- 
ning b^an to cut through the clouds, and made the 
deep darkness more black, when it had flickered past, 
firom its momentary intolerable excess of light. And 
now, !n the distancei might be heard the surly threaten- 
ing of the thunder. The wind began to blow gustily ; 
the lightning flashed wider and more, vividly ; and once 
the ship seemed to tremble through its very frame under 
a thunder-burst, that sounded, to our startled ears, as 
tt it had exploded against the head of her creaking 
mast of pine. The lovers, who till this had heeded only 
each other with happy eyes, stared aghast for a moment, 
and muttered their prayers to St. Lucy, the virgin martyr 
of Syracuse, to waft them safely thither. The master 
looked pale, as if he saw what was to happen, before it 
had half way approached us ; whilst the mariners crossed 
themselves frequently, and committed their souls to the 
care of the holy saints. The lightning now seemed to 
wash over the deck, as it were a whiter and more sil- 
very water than the earth contains, flowing down in a 
deluging flood from heaven ; and no eye could look on 
it more than a moment. The helmsman dropped the 
helm from his hands, that he might cover his face with 
them ; the mariners turned their faces round from the 
flashes, and the lovers hid their's in each other's bosom. 
The thunder now seemed to shake even the very heavens 
under which it rolled ; but the riotous sea, as if awed 
by its superior power, hushed its loud roar, and for a 
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moment lay stitl and level as a lake between two wind- 
outehiitting hiite. But in the next, it was toaBed and 
rolled with terrible nrahes along its way» seemingly 
without the compelling of the winds. But soon th^ 
cMne-^feebly at first, but gathering a savage strength in 
their advance. 

The good vessel, which had lain on the waters like a 
leg, strained under their strpng stirring, and creaked as 
if it were eraeking on all sides* High wave followed 
high wave, as if they were indeed not waves, but moun- 
tains sliding off the face of the earth into the aerial sea 
of 8pace,-N.when, rolling some way over the eomraon 
level <rf the waters, they fell down vdth a crushing noise 
into tiM bed of the sea again. At length all the furies 
of the tempest seemed to be gathered, and again the 
liquid lig^ning rolled over the deck with the waahtng 
wavea, so that it was not easy \o say whether the waiter 
was hot lightning, or the lightoing wata*, for they were 
so mingled tiiatthey appeared one. Tlie crazy vessel 
dipped down, and tossed up, and heaved now to this side, 
and now to the other, like a toy in the hands of the 
mighty tempest. The master gave eommand, now that 
the sea broke with every rush over the ship, that those 
who feuded the peril should go below ; but not one of all 
the trembling thanong stirred from where they he!d by 
the 8hip,-^or all saw the worst, and none thought it 
possible to escape from it. The gentle Ginlietta clung 
in silent liorror to her Guido, who spoke only to comfort 
her, and bid her take heart and hope. The old man 
covered his grey head with the foldings of his cloak ; and 
seemed,aa he sat motionless and wordless, the very re- 
signation i&{ despair. The crew were aiternateJy on 
their knees, or starting up fresh-couraged to do the best 
th^ could for the groaning ship; but all availed not. 

2B 2 
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The hand of man could not guide and govern her through 
such a sea; and the helmsman would have quitted the 
helm, had it not been something to hold by, as the 
waves now swept fiercely over the deck, carrying away 
whatever thing, animate or inanimate, was loose or 
infirm. The rudder having been some time powerless, 
it was not easy to know whither the vesjsel had driven. 
She had drifted before and with the wind ; but. the mas- 
ter knew not whether we were off the shore of Sicily 
or of Calabria: it was certain, however,. that we were 
not far from land ; for, in the pauses of the bellowing 
wind, we might sometimes hear the sound of a convent- 
bell, rung by the good religious of that pious place, to 
warn the darkling and doubtful mariner of his nearness 
to the rocks > of the land. But when the wind got up 
again, it blew the guiding sound back upon the shore, 
and left us without hope or help. Whilst, therefore, 
we were despairing of the worst, it came ; for, on the 
suddcD; the reeling ship struck violently on a reef of 
rocks, and a loud cry from the crew, followed by a 
louder shriek from the women, proclaimed with a 
horrid voice, that all was lost. 

The shock of her striking was so strong, that the 
fearful who were clinging together to h^p one another, 
were torn from each other *s grasp as by a stronger 
grasp, and thrown separately to different parts of the 
deck ; and the storm at that moment gave a hideous 
howl, as if it triumphed in its strength and our wieak- 
ness. The gallant Guido, though flung from his seat 
upon his face, fell with the fainted Oiulietta in his 
strong-holding arms ; and getting instantly on his feet 
again, shouted out with a resolute .voice, that put cou- 
rage even into the hearts of the despairing mariners, 
" Fear nothing ! God is the guide of the good ! He 
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will save us yet I*' And the master at that moment 
shouted too, but feaif ully and shrilly, as if he shrieked, 
*^ She is off again, unharmed! Fear not, fear liot! 
our heavenly mother Mary, and the good saints are 
about us!" And all on board crossed themselves on 
brow and breast, and muttered inwardly a praise of 
Heaven. It was true that she had endured but little 
hurt, and, with the recoiling rush of the waves, she 
was thrown afloat again ; but ere the master coukl 
leap to the hdlm,' to put her farthelrout, a'sth>ng sea 
came driving before the wind, which now blew as it 
would part the poles, and flung her, as if she were no 
mightier than a sea-shell, again upon the sharp rocks ; 
and she broke at the blow like parted bread, the stem- 
half of her huge bulk tumbling over into the sea, while 
the head of the vessel lay reeling on the rock. The 
shriek of dismay and death went* up from mouths that 
were never more to call on Heaven ; for the many of 
the crew were crowded about the helm, and, when it 
parted, went down with her, never again to rise with 
mortal life. The venerable Baptista,.the gallant Guide, 
the fair Giulietta, and my wretched self, still clung to 
the chains at the bow ; but not long held we there; for 
a strong wave came mounting at our backs, and in a 
moment we were hurled with the halved vessel down 
from the reef into the gaping abyssmal depth it had left 
in the sea. The fragment mounted, however, to the sur- 
face-sea again, and we had all held to each other, and 
to the ropes which were coiled round our bodies, save the 
feeble Florence, who had sunk out of the grasp of 
Guide, but, being entangled in the coil of the ropes, 
she was not swept into the sea* We might hear another 
wave coming with a rushing roar towards us, as it had 
determined we should be its prey ; when Guido, seeing 
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in the calmness of hia courage, that, if w« awaited il^ 
our escape from it was hopeless, cried out, ** Father, 
take thou the care of the Lady Erminia, as I will of my 
Oiulietta, and let us at once leap beyoikd this reef into 
the sea, and strugf^e for the land.** 

And now shrink not as flrotti th^ serpent-fteiid, to 
bear me tdl the story of that crime which has cursed 
me here, and shall hereafter. After these words, he 
again aM out, ** Glulietta, my beloted, where art 
thou t *' The ftital love which had fed upon me like a 
flame upon a living sacrifice, even in this awAil hour 
burnt sensibly in my hateful heart ; and prompted by 
that miserable passion, and the love trf him and of life, 
some fiend answered surely with my tongue, << tiere!" 
«*-«nd he caught at me as a desperate drown^r doth at a 
floating weed, and leaped with me into the sea, crying 
to the (M Baptkta, *^^ Follow me, father, follow me !" 
But the old man heard him not ; fbr i saw that he w&s 
dead, and had fallen on his swooned child, who, as we 
leaped into the sea, shrieked out, and told my hard 
heart audibly that she still lived, though my sinning yet 
struggling soul would fain have quieted its conscience 
with the thought that she was dead, and so have pal- 
liated to itself, if it failed afterwards to Guido and to 
God, ito dark and damnable deceit. Guide heard not 
her cry, or if he did, took it, in the indistinct turbulence 
of the tempest's roar, for mine. For a long time he 
bufieted the flerce-wamng waves with a ^ant*s strength, 
and a courage that oould not be weakened, though the 
body that contained it might ; and still as he beat the 
waves aside, or breasted them like a living rock, he cried, 
" Be of cheer, my Giulietta, I shall save thee yet !'* 
And when I heard him call on her name, my heart 
smote so fearfully within me that, though I was sure 
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of dei^lh if I liad disclos^ that I was Ermmia, I thrice 
had nearly confesised Ui^ dreadful truth ; but the love 
of life» and more, my cruel and wicked love of biniy 
stifled my voice* Twi^ I saw» in the glaring flash of 
the lightning, that he gazed upi^i m^, to see if I ha^ 
life ; for the fear of disclosure, and the peril of the 
waters, made me voiceless and strengthless, and I lay 
like a lifeless load in his claiming arm, as he struck 
through the waves with tl^e other. But when he looked 
on me, the waters had washed my loose long hair over 
my face^ so that he knew me not ; and still he clasped me 
to him tenderly, and beat his burdened way through the 
sea* I^DUg time thus he cont^ded resolutely with death, 
when, just as he was spent in strength, and had bidden 
me commit my soul to Heaven, he descried lights not 
far before us, and faintly told me still to hope, fpr we 
were near land; but this thought nerved him anew, 
and he plied his way lustily, till at length we touched 
a dark and rodky shore, where^ summoning a desperate 
man's might, he cbmil^ed up the low craggy cliffs, 
and touching the firm earth, drcq[>ped both his burden 
and himself to the ground, from utter exhaustion. 
I knew not what for some time occurred, for safety 
then seemed more dreadful to me than the dangers I had 
passed tbrwgb, and I swooned. When I repovered, I 
fcmnd Guhio bringing the life back agai;), by cherishing 
me in his bosom* And ever and anon he woijild call, 
as strongly as he might, for help jU> the distant fisher- 
men's cottages, where he had fir^t dlsQerned jkhat guiding 
light wMch led him to the dipre. 

At length we descried a torch coming to the spot 
where we lay, still on the ground, and could hear the 
loud halloo of the comers ; and after some time, guikied 
by his contkiual cry^ a fisher^^an came up mth a torch. 
As it neared .us, I shrank from it like a foul and guilty 
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thing that loves darkness rather than light, but in vain; 
for Guido's anxious eye looked at last on my face as the 
light fell on it, when, uttering a fierce shriek of dismay 
and despair, he dropped me from his arms, and, starting 
from the ground like one made instantly mad by some 
sudden stroke upon the brain, or hurt of the heart, he 
rushed, staggering and strengthless, but wildly, to the 
cliff. I clung to him heavily, to prevent him from leap- 
ing into the sea again ; but I did not dare to speak to 
him, save by feeble, inarticulate cries. He glanced at 
me a look which shrunk me to the soul, and shaking me 
like a serpent to the earth, with a terrible cry, flung 
himself from the clifT into the sea. I could see him 
beating his way back to the wreck, as the lightning 
momentarily flashed from the firmament ; and, at length, 
I saw him grasp at some white burden on the back of 
the waters, and turn for the shore again : but on the 
sudden his right arm ceased to strike out ; and though 
I kept my breaking eyes fixed through the dense dark- 
ness on the same spot, when the next lightning flashed 
T saw that he had sunk ; when, crying to God in my 
despair, I fell on my face, and was insensible to all 
about me. 

Within these peaceful and holy walls years have since 
passed over me. But the thought of that dreadful hour, 
and of the still more dreadful guilt which it brought 
upon my soul, lives ever present in my mind. The 
images of Guido and his murdered bride rise between 
me and all rest, — between me even and devotion. My 
wealth has been given* to the pious uses of our convent, 
and my penance and my prayers are proportioned to my 
great guiltiness. But the calming and restoring influ- 
ence even *of religion cannot wholly lull the troubled 
agony of a memory like mine. Still, in the trust of 
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God and the koly saints, I look with joyful hope to 
the term of all human suffering. — Oh ! if the intensity 
of any earthly suffering can extenuate and atone for 
earthly guilt— then even I may dare to look with con- 
fidence towards Heaven. 



SUNDAY ; or MY OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS. 

* 

The seventh day this ; the jubilee of man. 
London! right well thou know^st the day of prayer. 
Then thy spruce citizen — wash'd artizan. 
And smug apprentice, gulp their weekly air. 
Thy coach of Hackney, whiskey, one-horse chair. 
And humblest gig, through sundry suburbs whirl. 
To Hampstead, Brentford, Harrow, make repair, 
Till the tired jade the wheel forgets to hurl, 
ProToking envious gibe from each pedestrian churl. 

Chilob Harold, Canto L 

What a variety of sensations does this one day create ! 
How many eyes are turned towards the east, with an an- 
xious enquiry as to the progpiosties which it may exhibit, 
— how many hearts flutter as to the events the day may 
produce, — and how many would willingly prolong its 
hours through the remainder of the week, insensible 
that it derives more than half the pleasures for which 
they love it, from the very circumstance of its recurring 
but once in the seven days. 

There is scarcely a person, excepting in the monotony 
of haut'totif where every day is passionless and pleasure- 
less, because it is the same, — upon whose mind this day 
has not some species of influence. The merchant, — who 
finds his repose in calculating the profits of the week's 
speculation ; — the tradesman,— who quits for twenty- 
four hours the little parlour, commanding the rich pros- 
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peetoS his till, for tbe drtwing^rooni ten feet squanp, 
whose ihutters are never open but when tfao^e of the 
shf^ are closed, and whose chjUing ccuaaforts are, through 
the thriftiness of his spouse, only on tiiat day permitted 
to be warmedf; — ^the clerk, — who shovels about sove- 
reigns which are not his own for six days in the week, 
with no ** star of hope," but the pleasure of spending 
the one which is his own, on the seventh, and whose 
dry pursuits are only relieved by dreapis of tilburies, 
and hackneys, and Rotten-row ; or floating ideas of sail- 
ing-boats, and Chelsea-reach j—- the loyer,*-^whose only 
chance of catching a glimpse of " the blue eye he loves 
to look upon," or of gazing upon the black eye which 
may one day be bis own,— is at the pai*ish«*cburph, where 
he contrives to utter the **We beseech thee to hear 
us," so loud as to penetrate to the heart of his mistress, 
who, with a little egotistical variation of the text, — ^not 
at ail uncommon in the fair part of the creation,—- con- 
trives to appropriate the sentence to herself; — the 
debtor,*— who looks upon it as a day of freedom from the 
duns of creditors and the dread of bailiffi ; — all haye 
their separate hopes and expectations, as they awake from 
the sleep which has relieved them from their Saturday 
ni^t's fatigues or fears, and are greeted by the unat- 
tended-to bell for morning prayers, that ushers in the day 
of their anticipated pleasures, ^or has Sunday a less 
extended influ^ee upon that sex who are the ** blight 
or bloom of every man's happiness " — ^from the fat Mis- 
tress Kidneykin, in the *^ taty line," who goes to church 
with the reiigiouB hope of seeing envy sparkle in the 
saucer-eyes of the crockery-dealing Mistress Grundy ; 
— to the tender Miss-in-her-teens, who, just begin- 
ning to feel herself a woman, fkids that she has a heart, 
only when she is on the point of losing it ; and who ven- 
tures to cast one glance at her enamorato over the side 
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of ite pew, m abe uttors the words, *' That it msLf ple<uie 
ihee to give us it heart to k>ve/' while her odamma is 
buried in a profound nap, under the shade of her black 
beaver in the winter, or beueath the lighter oevering of 
her Leghorn cabriolet in the summer* Ah, those poke 
bonnets !«-*so delightful, when they prevent the surveil- 
lanee of masanias^ — so detestable when they tittpede tbe 
<qi>eratio& of ** love's artillery " on the daughters. For lay 
own pwrt, i have often wished that the youngladies Would 
adopt the modern improvement in cabriolets, and have 
vindows in the sides of these enormous pokes, with 
which they preserve their eomplexions, though they kne 
their hearts, as I am convinced such an ^dtenition would 
tend greatly to the convenience both of themselves aad 
others ^-^a greater impfovoment would be, the abolition 
of them aHpgether from those faoes which are ivorth 
looking at. For many a sly gianee might be i^ven aiwi 
received nnbetrayed^ wa*e it not for the enormous 
evolution which the slightest movement of the head 
within produces upon the external civeumftrenee of 
th^e prodigious projectile roofs,«*-an evolution which 
can never be perfon»ed without atfcractilig the attention 
€i mamma, whose poke immediately turns in the eame 
direction, and whose rubicund visage becoming in- 
flamed with anger, as she intercepts the ardent glance 
that was intended for her daughter^ appears to the 
afiHgfated beau, fi^>m the depiJi of her bfaidc beanrer^ tied 
«Io8e under the •chin, like a red-hot ball, glowing at 
tbe bottom ei a four-and-tw«nty pounder. I heg pardon 
lor this digression upon peke bonnets,-^— my readers 
must be content, as I have often been compelled to be, 
to put up with them, though they may be in the way. 
Liet us return, however, to the contemplation of that 
day in which the religious man settles his account with 
Heaven9-«<*«and tbe w^orldiy man balances his accounts in 
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his ledger, — ^in which the clergyman prides himsielf upon 
his new sermon, and his wife upon her new pelisse, — 
which in other countries is characterized by masses, ho- 
milies, operas, quadrilles, and fandangoes, and in this by 
prayer and pleasure-^religion and rioting — going out 
without fear of molestation, and being ^^ at home to single 
knocks," without the dread of their l)eing the precursor 
of a dun, or of a bailiff, and in which every person out 
of the pale of polite life, — ^for it is truly unpolite to make 
any difference bn a Sunday, — finds some variation from the 
monotony of existence, and makes up for the fag of the last 
six days by laying up recollections to amuse the tedium 
of the six ensuing. To this contemplation I have been 
particularly led by the observations which, as an idle 
man, I have been tempted to make upon my opposite 
. neighbours. But before I proceed to a description of their 
movements upon this important day, I would not wish it 
to be thought that I am insensible how many there are 
upon whom it exerts its proper influence. For there are 
numerous individuals, and numerous families, who rise 
. with a full sense of its importance upon those points for 
which we are taught that it wsb set apart, — and who, 
in the calm pursuit of religious enjoyment, — ^in the 
quiet preparation for their morning worship, — and in 
the unaffected solemnity of that evening devotion, in 
which the infant kneels with the mother, and the ser- 
vant mingles his aspirations to Heaven wrth those of 
the master, — ^find a truer pleasure, as they quietly repose 
their head upon their pillow, at the close of a day spent 
in this holy communion of spirit and of sentiment, than 
those who have sought their enjoyment in an idle ex- 
cursion—their mii*th amidst the riot and confusion of a 
tavern, — or their consequence in a well-appointed equi- 
page. 
It is truly said, that, in a metropolis, a man may exist 
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for years, and know neither the person nor the pursuits of 
those who live next door to him. But the truth of this ob» 
servation does not extend to your opposite neighbours — 
they must always be more or less (as the lawyers say,) un- 
der the surveillance of an idler like myself, who have. ac- 
tually mounted my opera-glass telescopically, for the pur- - 
pose of more correct observations upon their movements. 
When I describe the three houses which come nearest 
my observation to be those of a banker, an elderly 
woman of quality, and one of the most fashionable 
depots for millinery and ladies' wares in town — it will 
easily be guessed in which direction my miniature tele- 
scope is mostly pointed ; particularly when it is known 
that these ladies' wares are distributed to the customers 
by eight or ten pair of pretty white hands, and recom- 
mended by half as many female tongues, instead of being 
served by a parcel of lazy fellows, a disgrace to the one 
sex, and the destruction of the other, who 

Six feet in height, Mrith sinews of an ox. 
Shoulders to carry coals, and fists to box, 

exert all their strength in reaching down a band-box, 
and never carry the energies of their mind beyond a 
yard of bobbin or of tape. 

It is to this house that my principal observations are 
tlirected ;— all the week it serves me for a thermometer as 
to the fulness or emptiness of the town. I can generally 
tell as accurately as the Moriiing Post, when my Lady 
Such-a-One, or Mrs. So-and-So, arrives or quits for the 
season, — since scarcely a day passes that their carriages 
do not rattle up to the door of this emporium of flowers, 
flounces, and furbelows, silks, satins, and sarsriets, 
rouge, ribands and reticules, and all those other ar- 
ticles of ladies' bargains, which a modern epigramma- 
tist says, are 

" Bought because they may be wanted. 
Wanted because they may be bought." 
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It is necessary to observe, that this is much too mo- 
dish an assortment of female finery to admit the intro- 
duction of any thing likely to be useful ; — needles and 
thread are therefore excluded, not only as unmeriting 
the attention of young women of fashion, but because, 
by engendering a Penelopean species of industry in that 
portion of the fair sex, they might injure the profit of 
those who grow rich by their idleness. 

Many are the lingering looks I observe the ladies cast, 
back at the handsome shawls which dangle in such 
gracefully tempting drapery in the windows, as the 
carriage drives away. Many a matrimonial fracas have 
I imagined to be boxed up in the neat paste-board 
cases which I have seen placed so carefully in the backs 
of coaches and vis-a-vis ; and many a papa's long face 
have I pictured to myself in the midst of the profusion 
of feathers and furs with which Miss has loaded her 
footman, with the intention of striking Fop's-Alley 
with astonishment, from her box at the opera. But, 
what is the trifling circumstance of a father's heart-ach, 
compared with the hope of a new conquest, or the grati- 
fication of female vanity ? 

When I see a whole heap of white displayed to 
the bright eyes of half a dozen young ladies, aud^ 
exhibited to the dimmer ones of their more expe- 
rienced chaperon ; imagination immediately pictures 
declarations of love, wedding-cake, settlements, and 
unsettlements, and all the ^ther paraphernalia of ma- 
trimony; while I can almost see tiie panting bosom 
of the betrothed, who may be thinking more of her 
intended husband than of the finery before her. Nor are 
the curious eyes of her young companions, as they turn 
over the mountains of China crapes, Brussels lace, white 
satins and swansdown, lost upon me, any more than 
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the glance which speaks the " Auld Lang Syne" recol- 
lections of the matron, who mentally exclaims, " So I 
thought and felt once,*' but dares not say what she 
thinks and feels now. 

Again, when I observe a carriage drive to the door 
with the blinds up and no footman ; and perceive the 
message which the sleek, fat, periwigged coachman, 
delivers with an assumed solemnity of look to the 
damsel, whose ** listening face grows grave •* as she un- 
derstands its import, to be quickly succeeded by placing a 
number of mourning articles, and band-boxes with 
elegant black ' borders in the carriage, while the de- 
murest of the young women neatly clad in sympathizing 
sables for the occasion, takes her seat by their side in 
the darkened vehicle, and is driven to the house of deaths 
— imagination accompanies her and her charge to the 
apartment of the new-made"widow. The windows which 
vanity had so often left open, that the envious multitude 
without might gaze upon the wax-lights and wassailers 
within, when my lady <;hose to be <^ at home " to her five 
hundred friends, — are now closed, and proclaim the 
visit of that ** one impartial*" to whom none can be 
denied, and whom so few are willing to welcome, even 
when he brings them rest. The knocker, so lately the 
thundering herald of the votaries of fashion, and the 
only unindicted nuisance of the well-ordered neigh- 
bourhood, is now so muffled in white kid gloves, that 
its most elaborate application to the door is scarcely 
heard by the tall porter slumbering in his easy-chair. 
The stair-case, lately resounding with the cries of 
" Sir Mushroom and Lady Commerce coming up,'* 
" Lord and Lady Entail and family coming down,'* is 
now trod so softly and so silently by the footman, as he 
precedes the milliner and the band-boxes, that you would 
swear either that his lady had given him orders to be 
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careful lest he should awaken her dead lord, or that the 
domestic himself imagined that the stairs were built of 
piecrust instead of Portland-stone. 

My opposite neighbour is at length ushered into the 
boudoir of the mourner, who lies gracefully reclined on a 
Grecian couch, with a snowy cambric handkerchief in 
a hand almost rivalling it in whiteness, 

" Which ever and anon 

She gives her eye, and takes't away ag'ain ;'* 

and then mechanically casts her glances towards a large 
mirror, which happens to be placed so exactly opposite 
as to reflect the elegant attitude in which she mourns 
her lord at full length. 

Two or three near and dear friends are seated 
at a little distance ; her own woman leans upon the 
back of the sofa, with a fresh supply of Eaux de 
Cologne and de Mille Fleurs ; and the physician stands 
with his back Jo the fire ; the band-boxes are silently 
ranged on the scagliola table, and their guardian quietly 
takes her station by their side, to wait patiently till my 
lady's grief and the physician's absence will permit their 
inspection. At length the grave disciple of Esculapius, 
like the Doctor in Macbeth, perceives that my lady 

" is troubled with thick-coming fancies/' 

for the millinery, and that the contents of the band-boxes 
are more likely to ** minister to a mind diseased," than 
either his physical prescriptions or metaphysical conso- 
lation ; while the ruffs and stuffs, which the milliner is 
so anxious to display, seem to promise that they can 

" _— with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stulfd bosom of that perilous Stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart." 

He therefore politely retires, perhaps the most sorry of 
the party, because my lord died suddenly without any 
of his assistance. 
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The scagliola table is then wheeled upon its noiseless 
castors over the Wilton carpet to the sofa, — a Ip6k from 
my lady to the window induces her woman to open the 
shutters, just to give light enough to form a judgment 
upon the quality and colour of the black9--<-then comes 
the display of bombasins, and crapes,-— of mourning close* 
eared caps, and broad-hemmed weepers, worn when th6 
eyes are no longer so; or invented perhaps to remind 
those I^ight emissaries of a woman's heart of that so 
often-forgotten duty when a husband dies, — ^the trial 
of any jet ornament, by the application of the cambric 
to the eyes, appears to create a jet'd'eau from the 
fountain of her aromatic grief. Slight glances in the 
mirror produce the *^ sotto voce" approbation of the • 
Widow, while the pianissimo accordance of the friends 
and attendants confirms her choice of the ** customary 
suit of solemn black." 

As the important business proceeds, nature and anima- 
tion increases ; my lady seems pleased with the efibct of 
the deep black, and milk-white borders, on her complex- 
ion ; her mirror reminds hef that the contrast of the title 
of dowager with her youthful appearance, will be rather 
favourable in her approach to middle life than otherwise ; 
she recollects that mourning had always been said to 
become her prodigiously,— and every body knows that 
the inventor of bombasins exerted, all his genius and 
philanthropy in contriving that graceful fall of its dra- 
pery, which has so often tended to " cheer the widowed 

heart." 

Remember, I am here describing a widow whose join- 
ture is fully equal to the support of her rank, whom no • 
impatient heir jostles Out of the faihily mansion,— who ' 
in her income, feels the possibility of h^r becoming " the 
dasMng dowager"— in shbf youth, tlie certainty of being * 

Vol. II. Pabt II. 9 C 
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called ** the youHg dowager," and) in her features, the 
Irope of being designated by the title of ** the beautiful 
dowager.** When a htisband is sufficiently unpolite to 
remain with his wife till her youtii and beauty are faded, 
and then leaves her with a jointure so moderate as al* 
most to exact a retirement from gay society, and at that 
time of life when the title of dowager is but too accofd- 
ant with her years, i do verily believe that widows are 
sometimes apt to weep, but too sincerely, the loss of that 
husband from whom they derive their consequence, and 
whose name can never again precede the L. s. d. of their 
tradesmen's ledgers. 

These are my every day speculations,— but it i9 the 
« Sunday morning which affords me the greatest delight. 
It is then that I rise with the lark, and immediately 
direct my Lilliputian telescope to the top range of win- 
dows, which I imagine to light the dormitories of the 
priestesses of this pandemonium gf ladies' follies and 
fripperies. From the commencement of the morning all 
seems bustle and confusion — ^I can just discern the whisk 
of 'kerchiefs and ribands, as they pass to and fro before 
the window, in all the hurry of the toilet, and I now and 
then perceive them lending assistance to each other in the 
pinning on of bows*-the adjustment of curls — ^the tying of 
sashes, and the buttoning of tuckers ; — and once clearly 
distinguished the operation of their lacing each other's 
stays in a circle, by which means, according to the rule of 
three, the whole are finishedin the same period of time ne^ 
cessary for the completion of one. On this morning, so 
propitious to my observations, this operation appeared to 
be suddenly suspended, and, by the subsequent confusion, 
I could only imagine that one lace having given way rather 
suddenly, the upright position of some of the fair opera- 
tors had been slightly disturbed by the necessary conoe«r 
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quences of missing stays. During the process of the 
toilet; many a fair face, while i^aiting for its turn at the 
lodking-giass, pops out of the window with air anxious 
glance towards the sky> while each, like the smooth sur- 
face of the silver lake, reflects the clouds or brightness 
of the heavens* in the disappointment which appears 
on their brows,, or the exultation which dwells in their 
smiles, as hope or fear predominates as to rain or sun* 
shine. Haw often on these occasions have I wished 
some gently-stirring zephyr would for a moment waft 
aside the clear starch kerchief, yet unconfined by the 
envious guardian-like shoulder straps of the upper gar- 
ment. But, alas ! through all my observations I have 
never yet been blest with so favourable a wind as this. 

At length the operation of the toilet is finished, and 
all rush to the windows. These windows are long, ho- 
rizontal, and narrow, and as I have observed their long 
poke bonnets bobbing up and down, for the purpose of 
catching the very first glimpse of the expected swain 
who was to be the cicisbeo of their day's pleasure ; I 
have often been tempted to compare them to a number 
of ducks, cooped up (or fatting, whose bills and necks 
proti-ude through the bars of their confined domicile in 
search of that food which is the more profusely given, 
that they may the sooner be fit to furnish food for 
others. 

At last a tilbury turns the corner. A general agita- 
tion proclaims that it comes for oney — and a particular 
blush, — or flush,— or whatever that delightful suflnsion 
may be called, which animates the female face in love, 
and in hate, —in anger and in delight, — designates which 
that one is. She does not know the tilbury, for it is 
a different one every Sunday, — she does not recognise 
the steed, for many and various are those with which 

3C s 
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the livery stabfo-keeper kindly permits her beau to risk 
her nedc as well as his own, for the trifling remunera- 
tion of fifteen shillings for the. day. But she does re- 
cognise the bright blue coat and Anglesea-coloured Wel- 
lington trowsers, which miet her full approbation when 
they were first put on some six months since » — she does 
agnise the redundancy of frill which lies plaited between 
the stripes of his .waistcoat, — ^the shirt-collar which in- 
trudes upon the welt-trimmed whiskers,— and the broad 
wristband^ carefully drawn over the gloves,— a fashion 
which once induced a noble punster to observe to a cele- 
brated dandy linen-draper, who was *^ doing the fine" 
above his business, that he was sorry to see that he had 
so much *^ linen on hand ;'' — ^she recognises also the 
bushy hair, poodled under the hat,— and the doak lined 
with scarlet, whose shag collar, of the same bright hue, 
hangs gracefully pendant over the back of the tilbury, 
to astonish the country natives into a temporary notion 
that its proprietor has some pretensions to the rank of a 
military man. He arrives opposite the house; but, 
unacquainted with that dexterous turn of the wrist, 
and knowing ofi^-side touch of the whip which brings 
steed and tilbury close up to the kirb— for once a week 
is not sufficient practice for good tilbury-driving — he 
places bis horse in the same relative position to the door 
of his lady's domicile that an inexperienced dancer has to 
his partner, when he has either pastoral'd it too much, 
or pirouetted it too. little, in a quadrille. 

There is now a general shaking of hands above stairs, 
and a little female kissing between bosom friends,— a 
run to the glass gives the assurance that the curls are in 
order — and a run down stairs brings her to her lover, 
who, too careful or too fearful of his horse to Jook up 
to the window, as he drove down the street, now for the 
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first time gives his dulcinea's lilac spencer and pink 
plumes a look of approbation. Too sensible to quit his 
seat, and leave his horse at liberty, through any kind 
of mistaken politeness, he yet ventures for once to trans- 
fer the reins into the whip-hand, as too many are apt 
to do when a favourite female is in the way, while he 
stretches out the other by way of assistance to his fair 
companion. She places her kid-covered palm in his, 
and her foot on the step ;— one jerk seats her in the 
valley formed between the driving seat and the side of 
the gig,— a little adjustment aiTanges her garment mo- 
destly over the pretty silk-clad ancles, which had 
been a little exposed to the accurate observation of my 
opera-glas^Sy as she mounted the carriage, — a corner 
of the aforesaid cloak renders them secure from any 
accidental jolt or zephyr — the parasol is waved at 
the window by way of a last adieu, — a few admoni- 
tory touches of the whip, accompanied by a ya-up, in-' 
duces the nag to put himself out of a stand still, — and 
off they go, the charioteer prudently deferring his how- 
id'ye«do's and other greetings, till he shall get off the 
stones, and be in a good wide road, where he is in 
na danger of coming in contact with any rival Sun- 
day jehu. They are watched to the top of the street by 
the lady's companions, whose attention is, however, soon 
arrested by the appearance of a glass-coach, or rather a 
hackney coach without its number, which slowly draws up 
to the door. Out spring three young men, in readiness 
to hand their respective demoiselles into the vehicle, the 
hire of which has been clubbed at seven shillings each, so 
that they have none of the cares of driving on their hands 
to impede their impatience or politeness. One of the 
new-comers has, like our tilbury friend, a dash of mili- 
tary ambition, and is accordiQgly habited in a blue frock- 
coat, the edges and seams covered with black lace. 
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while something resembling a dock's tail, but without 
its power of wagging, dangles at the bottom of his 
back. His black cravat is neatly fastened by two 
turquoise pins, chained together as strongly as 
man and wife, while his heels display a pair of spurs, 
which give their master the character of keeping a horse, 
without its attendant expense-^for spurs eat nothing. 
The second is of another order of beings, — called a swell. 
He is clad in top-boots, white corderoys, a waistcoat 
scored like a leg of pork, and a rough drab toggray, 
buttoned across the chest with mother-of-pearl buttons, 
of the size of crown pieces, — ^while a horse and jockey 
appears to be galloping over the ponderous folds of his 
shawl neckcloth, by way of broach. The third is a com- 
plete contrast to the second, for having, by some acci- 
dent, heard that stockings are dress, he appears ready 
dressed for dinner at eight In the morning, with blue 
coat thrown open, white waistcoat, black trowsers, and 
ribbed silk stockings. Adieux to the remaining friends, 
and to the looking-giasS, having been completed up 
stairs — ^the door flies open — and the belles are greeted 
by their beaux with hearty, shakes of both hands. They 
are bundled into the coach,— the gentlemen follow— 
the vehicle wriggles with their settlement into their 
seats— the front glass is let down— the swell cries out 
»* all right, Jarvey," — ^the coachman wakes from his 
momentary doSse, and the patient horses walk off in a 
trot. A prim smirking looking gentleman, seated ex- 
actly in the cent? e of a hackney chariot, most carefully 
avoiding any contact between the dirty lining of the 
vehicle, and his well-brushed coat, carries off a fifth ; — 
wtile a short thick-set middle-aged man, with a blue coat of 
dimensions sufficiently ample for any two modern habits, 
with his pock^ looking like panniers,— his corporation 
covered with in acre of black serge, which a little line 
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of Irish linen, divides from a pair of nafakeen trowsers, 
that reach to the middle of his white cotton stockings, 
by his diagonal crossing, appears to direct his steps to 
the sakne mansion. The moment of his appearance is 
marked by an expression of disappointment on the 
pretty plump features of a girl about sixteen, who, in a 
Tose-coloured spencer and white beaver hat, had been 
mingling her head with those of her companions at the 
windows. It was now, however, suddenly withdrawn, with 
an apparent exclamation of, ^* Dear me, here 's Papa, 

instead of," ^the name dies on her lips. The dderiy 

gentleman is the only one who is compelled to knock at 
the door, or who has been kept for a moment waiting. 
The white beaver and rose colour at length appears, her 
hand is suddenly twitched under the arm, and is tightfy 
confined between the elbow and the rib, while a didtant 
prospect of Kensington Gardens and the park are the 
young lady's only consolation for being fetched by papa 
insitead of . In this case I could not help think- 
ing, that the mamma, having been in the same line in her 
younger days, from her recollection of what happened to 
herself, makes her good man go after their daughter, to 
preserveher from the same perils. She is, of course, 
too prudent to mention reasons, which are perhaps 
but too well guessed by her husband, ** Experientia 
docet." 

But one now remains — one who had never shared in 
the morning's hilarity of her companions-— whose cheek 
remained unkissed at their departure—who was scarcely 
included in their adieux — and who had appeared to 
watch the happy scene more from a mechanical impulse 
than from any amusement that it afforded her. Some- 
times, as those with whom she was a fellow-labourer in 
the week days, although no participater in their Sunday 
pleasures, drove off in the fulness of mirth, I thougKt I 
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saw A smile of ooBtempt at their vulgar pleasures plsf 
upon her full red lip ; though, at the same moment* a 
tear seemed to dim the lustre of h^ dark eye, 4»lled 
there, perhi^Mi, by the regret that her soul was above 
parttdpating in the hilarity of which she was a witness. 
Her black hair playing over her pale forehead, yet un- 
cmfined by any fillet, and uncovered by any bonnet, pro- 
claimed that she had no expectation of being sought so 
early. As she lost sight of the last of her companions, 
she slowly withdrew her hefid — ^pressed her hand slightly 
upon her templesr-a gentle movement' of her bosom 
spoke the escape of a sigh — and she disappeared. 

Imagination now b^^ to speculate upon the reason 
why she, who, by the evidence of my opera-glasft, was 
by far the most beautiful, should be the only one left 
behind on this day of general flight from labour. Is she 
incapable of love ? The glance of soul, and the truant 
sigh which escaped her breast,^ deny the isupposition. 
Has she no lover 1 Her beauty makes it improbable. 
Does she love in vain ? The same reason renders it im- 
possible. Is she forsaken ? I will telegraphize the 
question, and propose to supply the place of. the faithless 
swain. Shall I be accepted, if I do ? I think it is very 
problematical, whether I should or no. But silence 
speculation I She has descended to the first floor, 
which serves as a show-room during the week, and a 
drawing-room on the Sunday. She paces the apartment 
negligently— even listlessly— and often seems to fix her 
eyes upon'the walls, where, with all the aid of my opera- 
glass, I can discern neither looking-glass nor picture to 
attract her attention. The approach of wheels appears 
to create no sensation, so that at any rate she can be in 
no immediate expectation. When she does approach 
the window, her glance is, however, directed towards the 
heavens, with a look indicating that the state of the 
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^/ineather is not indifferent to her. I conclude, therefore, 
that she will be sought presently. 

There are certain asdociations of dissimilar objects and 
of improbable events in a man^s mind, for which it is im- 
possible that he can asi^ign a cause. I shall not therefore 
try to account for my associating the idea of the object 
of my present speculations, with those engendered by 
my having, for several evenings past, observed a 
cabriolet waiting at the comer of the street. These 
feelings constitute that which we designate Pre- 
sentiment. Hark ! the bell tolls for church— she starts. 
Then it is for church-time she has been waiting— 'tis 
there she is to meet him— and my cabriolet speculation 
falls to the ground. No, it doesn't— she hesitates. 
There is an evident momentary resolution to obey the 
signal by the movement she makes towards her hat and 
scarf. But it is counteracted by some internal feeling : 
she again presses her hand to her temple — she sinks into 
her chair— a gentle shake of the head seems to give a 
mental utterance to " No, no— I can't go to church :'* 
A tear, not sufficiently embodied to require a handker- 
chief, is hastily repressed by the back of the hand — ^her 
eye for a moment seeks heaven, but is as suddenly 
turned towards earth— 4uid she throws herself upon the 
sofa, apparently with a hope, that change of position 
may relieve her from what is passing in her mind. 

My imagination again goes to work. Why does she 
seem afraid to go to church? Why was her eye so 
quickly turned downward, when it seemed almost invo- 
luntarily to apostrophize heaven? Why— -r-But she 
moves again — she reaches a book from the mantelpiece, 
and seats herself at the window, with the intention of 
relieving her own thoughts by reading those of others. 
She is at first restless, but awa becomes interested— 
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there is an apparent sjrmpathy between the pages she 
peruses, and her own feelings. The back of her hand 
again passes across her eyes, to dash aside the tear that 
trembles on the long silken fringe which conceals them ; 
but there is a smile of triumph playing about her beau* 
tiful lip, which se^ns to proclaim, that they are but 
rainbow tears — ^the shower that predicts sunshine. 

What can she be reading? The marble half-bound 
cover makes me mirmise it to be the book of some circu- 
lating library— a novdl, no doubt — and the poor girl 
fancies the denouement of her own history in the imagi- 
nary one of some fictitious heroine. By the broad square 
label on the cover, and the neat smaller one on the back, 
the book is evidently from the vicinity of Bond-street. 
It is not usual for persons in her situation to subscribe 
to such superior emporiums of romantic lore. It is 
most likely lent to her by some one in a higher station 
than herself— and the cabriolet again crosses my mind. 

But the book is finished — her eye still lingers on the 
last page-— she turns over the blank fiy leaf, in search of 
only one more moment of forgetfulness. St. James's clodi: 
strikes the four quarters — she counts them anxiously — 
and waits the sonorous completion of the sentence of the 
of the tongue of time. It tolls one — she seems to wait 
breathlessly, in the hope of one more chime— -but it 
comes not— excepting A*om other clocks, which all 
ocmfirm the truth of its being but one. Ttro, then, is the 
hour which she anticipates. The book has done its duty, 
and is thrown aside — ^her hat and scarf are laid where 
they are most readily to be seized when they shall be 
wanted. Her movements up and down the room become 
quidcel*, and her glances out of the window are no longer 
directed only to the sky— at the rattle of every carriage, 
th^e is an involuntary approach to the balcony— and as 
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it passes, and its sound dies away in the distance, so 
does the flush of hope fade from her countenance. ** No, 
no — He will not come before his time," is indicated by 
that expressive shake of the head. The quarters are 
struck as slowly as usual — at length, one — two, is counted 
by the evident movement of her lips — and her hands are 
for one moment claimed in silent thankfulness. 

Impatience now characterizes . every motion — in her 
visits to the window, one foot is stretched out into the 
balcony, and the eye strained to catch a glimpse of the 
m9st distant carriage, or, with a desperate kind of move- 
ment, she now passes up and down the room, with the 
determination to take so many turns before she ven- 
tures another look — then she resolves to count so many, 
in the hope, that before the completion of her self-im- 
posed task, her wishes may be accomplished. She hur- 
ries on the numbers — she rushes to the window — a fine 
glow of animation suffuses her face — hope accomplished 
sjMirkles in her eye — she retreats suddenly to the centre 
of the room — she drops upon her knees, and rises again 
as suddenly — then she buries her face in her hands, as 
though she were ashamed of the excess of her pleasure. My 
eyes now turn in the direction from which hers had been 
80 speedily withdrawn. My presentiment is right; — ^an 
elegant cabriolet is driving slowly down the street, — its 
calash is up to its utmost extent of concealment, — no- 
thing is discernible from within, but a pair of dove- 
coloured kid gloves^ gently and dexterously managing a 
fine high-spirited animal, whose veins, starting through 
his silky skin, proclaims the excellence of his blood, while 
his bone renders it rather questionable whether, like some 
of our noble families, he has not had it strengthened with 
a stream from some source not quite so pure as that of his 
ancestry. He is of one bright bay colour,— his appoint- 
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mentsblacky — ^not a spot sullies the sleekness of his 
skin— «very thing shews that his master is not better 
valetized than he has been groomed. The cabriolet is 
of a deep olive-green, relieved by the polished black of 
the knee-board, and the dead-black of the calash. 

No mark of impatience or of expectation is evinced 
by the driver as he approaches the house, — a slight 
pressure of the right hand upon the white-web reins, 
and an elegant turn of the wrist, which convejrs the 
lash of his whip to the flanks of his horse, puts him a 
little more upon his mettle as he passes the door ; but 
there is no other sign of recognition, save a knowing 
glance of the impudent fresh-coloured boy who hangs 
on behind, and who, by a look of impertinence thrown 
up at the windows, shews that he is but too well aware 
of his master's secrets. 

It is this look which has induced her to shrink behind 
the drapery of the window, and almost into herself; — 
yet she cannot resist taking one glance at the well- 
appointed equipage, — and I can almost read in her eye, 
the comparison which her mind has drawn between that 
and the dislocated tilbury of her humbler friend. 

She now seizes her scarf, and throws it carelessly 
over her shoulder, — she ties her bonnet in a knot, loose, 
perhaps, as that which is likely to attach her to her 
lover, — she makes no appeal to the glass, whether from 
the full consciousness of beauty, or from that total ab- 
straction from self, which some of that generous sex ex- 
perience in their attachments, I cannot tell ; — she rushes 
to the door, but suddenly stops'as the clock strikes the 
half hour after the appointed time. Female pride seems 
to struggle a moment for mastery in her mind, while 
she mentally exclaims, " I will not betray my impa- 
tience.'* A few minutes, however, sees her in the street 
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anotheir brings her to the carriage, drawn close up to the 
kirb, with the step carefully thrown over the pavement ; 
the ponderous knee-board opens, not unlike the jaw of a 
shark into which shoals of poor maids, soles, and other 
fiat fish are carried by the stream,—- she mounts, — ^the 
knee-board is closed. The groom takes his station be- 
hind,— the steed, obedient to the rein, starts in a ma- 
jestic trot, and they are out of sight in an instant. 

As I linger out of my vnndow at night, I have heard 
the cutting and slashing of the whip, impelling the jaded 
horse of the tilbury to perform his last trot for the day, 
as it reaches the door. Not all the energy of the driver 
can get it out of a walk from thence to the stable,-— and 
in the absence of his mistress, he is not so solicitous 
about his coachmanship. I have heard the hearty fare- 
wells of the glass and hackney-coach travellers, and 
have marked papa watch the safe entry of the white 
beaver hat and rose-coloured spencer. 

Lights in the long windows proclaim that all are 
seeking their pillows, and the short time that they 
remain appears to indicate that candles are portioned 
out as they are in some sales at Garraway's, by the 
inch. 

The cabriolet drives up on the opposite side, — ^I 
looked to see the lover spring lightly out of the carriage 
to assist his mistress, — but, no, — ^she is driven home by 
the servant! 

. I can imagine her silently seeking her bed, in the 
midst of her more joyous companimis,— and she has 
sought it in the dark, for no light appears in the dor- 
mitory, though I can distinguish her white figure, as 
she seems to seek a last look of the carriage from the 
window. 
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The gaiety of her companions is painful to her, — for 
she has notbing she dares communicate in return for 
the accounts which are pressed upon her of their adven- 
tures. At length thc^ talk and laugh themselves to 
forgetfulness,— while she sighs or weeps herself into a 
dream, which may never be realized. 

Apprentices now redouble their haste to get home 
within the appointed time-«-I see lovers and friends bid? 
ding hasty adieux, as they arrive at that point where the 
paths to their different destinations separate, — a drunken 
song here and there bursts upon the night, but is quickly 
silenced by the guaedians of th^ peace,-— every footstep 
becomes more palpable to the ear, — St. James's clock 
strikes twelve on one side, and is re-echoed by St. Mar- 
tin's on the other, — ^I close my window and my specula- 
tions together. 



AN ACCOUNT OF A CELEBRATED EXECUTION* 



In the month of March 1817, 1 was suffering under 
a neryous disorder, with which I had been afflicted for 
some weeks. It used to cause me extreme irritation of 
the spirits, and, in particular, affected my rest. For 
many nights I got scarcely any sle^ at all^-^nd would 
lay in that state of tossing restlessness which is, per- 
haps, more wearing than any other ^kind or degree of 
aufferipg. There is hardly any thing which affects the 
mind so much as this. I am naturally of a buoyant and 
elaatic temper, and yet there was no species of horrors 
which I did not then conjure up to myself. I used to 
lie aadthink, and tJiink, till thought quite became a 
pain ; and I need not say how impossible it is at such 
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times to shake the mind free, and bring it to that state 
of vacuum, into which at other moments it falls without 
any seeming cause, and from which it is then difficult to 
rouse it. I tried all the means usually resorted to, to 
procure sleep.— I took opium, but that only excited, 
instead of lulling me ; — ^I went through those tedious and 
mechanical processes of the mind, which are commonly 
practised on such occasions,-* calculation, namely, ver- 
bal repetition, or forced exclusiveness to one point of 
thought,**! read dull books, and had them read to mo-«- 
but even Mr. — 's poetry failed in its usual effect. 

I passed several nights in this way, with scarcely any 
sleep ; — ^I should say with none«-if the lapse of time had 
not occasionally proved to me that I must have slept,—- 
though at the time I did not feel it to be sleep. One 
night, that I had been even more than usually restless, 
—when my nerves were excited to a painful degree,-— 
and I was lying without motion, to try if perfect stillness 
of body would produce sleep — I heard (I lived at that 
time in the neighbourhood of Portman-square,) the 
bugle at the King-street barracks sound the reveille. It 
was raw, very cold weather, and- the wind was high and 
gusty. It swept in long and melancholy bowlings past 
my window, and on one of these heavy swellings of the 
night-wind the sound of the bugle was borne to me. I 
thought I never heard so melancholy a sound. The re- 
veille is, I conclude, meant to be inspiring,*— but I must 
say, if I am to judge from its tone that night, it would 
convey any thing but an enlivening or stirring feeling to 
my heart. It had no briskness, or, if I may so say, crisp- 
ness of sound, — ^but the tantairantara notes seemed long 
drawn, and breathed, as it were, in slow succession, one 
rising just as that which went before was becoming 
extinct. I struck my watch— it was two o'clock* I could 
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not conceive what should make the life-Guards turn out 
at such an hour,— and 1 lay revolving in my mind the 
probable causes, till, in about ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour, the bugle sounded agiiin.' It then at once 
flashed across me that Cashnian was to be. executed that 
morning, and that the Ldfe-Guards were going to attend 
his execution. London was at that time in a very dis- 
turbed state, and Caahman's fate had excited much po- 
pular interest. He was to be executed in Skinner-street, 
opposite Mr. Beckvirith's shop,— and it v^as appre- 
hended that there would be much disorder on the occa- 
sion, — and even that a rescue might be attempted. 
There had therefore been a considerable military force, 
both of cavalry and foot, ordered to attend the execu- 
tion- As I heard the bugle the second time, I remembered 
all this at once-^-and my thoughts reverted to the unfor- 
tunate man who was so soon to suffer death. I thought 
of what the night previous lb execution nmst be— of the 
effect of the clock striking hour after hour, till at last 
none intervenes before that of death ;— I thought of 
the sensations with which the unfortunate being must 
behold the dawning of the last day whose light he is 
ever to see. There is no doubt that all the circumstances 
of horror which precede the infliction pf death, as 
awarded by our law, add, in an extreme degree, to the 
bitterness of that dreadful hour. The cell, differing 
from all human dwellings, — ^with its bare massive walls, 
-^its small heavily-barred vdndow, admitting just light 
enough to shew the terrors and wretchedness of the 
place — its lack of all furniture, beyond that barely suf- 
ficient for the miserable om who inhabits it^— telling of 
the absence of all intercourse and sympathy of our fel- 
lows — the harsh grating of the: bolts — the heavy clang 
of the keys— 'and the lo<dc of hardened indifference which 
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habit has given to thdse who wait and guard in prisons^ 
— atl these things, nothings as they are when compared 
to tfaei sudden^ violent, and ignominious deprivation of 
life which they precede and betohen,— all these things 
do, I am fully persuaded, add accumulated terror. to 
that season of utter terror, anguish, and despair. And 
yet, it is said, that criminals often sleep on that night. — 
How strange and wonderful is this! — ^They sleep--*n0t 
from the mere exhaustion of sufferings but a healthy and 
unaltered Aeep. But, oh ! what a waking must their's 
rbe ! When consdousness breaks by degrees upon their 
minds again, what must they feel then ! I am told, too, 
that food is brought to them on that moming,-^that 
breakfast is offared to them as it would be at the begin- 
ning of wy common day of their existence. There is 
something very revolting in this. It appiearB a bitter 
mockery, to employ the ordinary means of preserving 
life, when we know that, long before they can work their 
effect, that life will be cut off for ever. Yet sometimes 
they do eat of this food. Bellingham, for instance, fe 
said to have eaten in his usual manner on the morning 
of his execution. There, is something to me almost 
horrible in any thing being done according to its usuai 
manner, at a time so utterly in discordance, — ^in such 
direct and terrible contradiction, to all that Nature has 
inl^ded and ruled for our existence. 

These reflecfetons rose in my mind on the night of 
which Lhavebden speaking, and with that encreased 
force which the individualizing of any train, of thought 
occasions. That which is terrible as a general picture,- 
becomes so tenfold when it is applied to one object — stiU 
more when, as in this case, its horrors are impending 
and intftant. I thought of the unhappy man as he was 
M <i»»t moment, — as he would be in a few hours more. 

Vol. II. Part II. 2 1> 
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Srery thing contributed to render the scene which I 
drew in my mind, of the deepest gloom. My state of 
nervous affection — the silence and deep darkness of my 
room — the moaning of the wind — the extreme cold, — ^all 
united in making me feel for this poor creatiure with an 
anxiety and intensity which were to be wondered at, 
unknowing as I was of all concerning him, and uninte- 
rested as I had hith^lo been in his fate. The circum- 
stances which I have enumerated are all physical, — ^but 
what physical beings we are, even in the feelings of our 
' mind ! It may appear strange— even absurd— but. the 
morning being so cold and so gloomy, made me feel the 
more for the wretch who bad to *< rise to be hanged.*' 
I have always considered the character to which that 
phrase refers — Bamardlne^Hshort and sketchy as it is, 
one of the most striking proofs which exists of Shaks- 
peare's wonderful and intuitive knowledge of human 
nature. There, is no allusion, indeed, there made to the 
cold of the morning, but it is one succeeding a night of 
debauchery, and it is the dying that day, which adds 
so much to the reluctance of dying. 

I lay some time chewing the cud of these ^< bitter 
fancies,*' — ^having now lost the wish, as well as the hope, 
of obtaining sleep. The bu^e was repeated about every 
quarter of an hour till half-past three, when its note was 
changed, and it sounded what, by my near neighbour- 
hood to the barracks I had learned was, as it is called 
in military language, ** Boot and Saddle." In about 
half an hour more I heard the troops pass under my 
window. The measured tramp of the horses' feet, accom- 
panied by the slighter sounds which attend a moving 
.body of men,— the occasional clang of a sabre-sheath, 
or champ on a bit, — enabled me to judge by its duration 
of their numbers ;— they were very considerable, nearly. 
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. I thought) the whole regiment,— -and my heart shuddered 

. as I reflected that all this preparation was to take 
away the life of one miserable human being. 
As their last sounds died in the distance, {determined 

. to shake the thoughts which they had excited from my 

^mind, — and to sleep if I could. It was all in vwn ;— 
figures of all conceivable horrors kept rising before me — 
for in darkness and night» even though you do not sleep, 
the constant dwelling on one subject raises, shadowy 
thoughts^ more like dreams Uian the images of a waking 

. mind. I lay in a state of extreme restlessness for a 
long time — till at last — quite on a sudden^ the idea 

. flashed across me, that I would go to the execution. J 
can scarcely account for this ; — ^I had never seen an exe- 
cution, nor am I at all addicted to sights of acme! nature ; 
my health, too, ought to have forbidden my going out at 
such an hour, and in such weather,— but I was soex- 

: cited at the time, by the high-wrought state of my 
nerves, and by the manner in which this subject had 

. haunted me for upwards of three eternal liours of dark- 
ness, that the moment the thought crossed me, I sprang 
out of bed, and began to put it into effect. It was 
bitterly cold, and nearly dark — ^but I scarcely heeded the 
one, and did not care for either. I went to the window, 
and drew aside the curtains. Day was just beginning 
to dawn ; — ^the cold wretched-looking light of a March 
morning in London was breaking over the tops of 
the opposite houses, — and began to shew their dingy 
lumpish outlines in indistinct relief. By the time I was 
dressed and in the street, it was nearly six o'clock. It 
was now broad day, — that is, it was perfectly light, 
though that light was heavy and discoloured. There is 
something very peculiar in the appearance of the streets 
of London , at that hour, — after the darkness of night 
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has passed away, but while its stilljiess yet remains. 
The shops shut, — ^the broad pavement unoccupied, — ^it 
looks like a vast city of the dead. As I passed along 
Oxford-street, so peculiarly wide, where every house is 
a shop, and where, in the day, there is so much life and 
ihotio^y->-this occurred to me with force. Even the 
exceptions to the general stillness served to make it more 
striking and remarkable. The slow trailing step of the 
watchman, and his dull drowsy tone of calling the hour 
and the weather, were in complete consonance with the 
appearance of silence and of sleep which reigned so 
strongly around. The occasional and unfrequent pas* 
senger, too, — a half-dressed, half-awake mechanic, go- 
ing to his work, or a slip-shod boy, opening the shutters 
of a house of early call — ^were not calculated to add 
much to the life-like appearance of the scene, — and the 
heavy lumbering of a late market-cart passing along, 
shewed by its loud unshared noise, how soundless was 

all else. 

When I got into Holborn, T saw several groups, evi- 
dently going to the place of execution also. Whenever 
there is one great subject which occupies all minds, and 
to witness which all are hastening, there is a sort of 
look of common consciousness — a kind of freemasonry 
aspect — with which people meet and pass each other on 
such occasions. There is an air of intent — of having an 
object, and a strong one — which is quite different from 
the usual demeanour. I could have sworn to there be- 
ing something extraordinary on foot,' by the appearance 
(without reference to the numbers) of the persons I met, 
even if I bad been previously totally ignorant of all that 
was about to happen. 

When I approached the spot, I found the crowd so 
immense, that all prospect of getting near the scaffold 
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was quite hopeless. I am in general tolerably able to 
get through a crowd, from the advantage of being tall» 
which leaves my respiration unimpeded, and from con- 
siderable strength and weight, which, of course, are of 
great help in such a situation. Put through this crowd, 
a troop of horse would have found difficulty in makipg 
its way. It seemed as if it so completely filled thie area 
of the street, that no passage could be made through 
it, from there being no space to receive those who would 
in consequence be displaced. Like Sterne, I detest go- 
ing back, if it be only the length of a street ; and, in 
this case, to return would have been a most severe dis- 
appointment. I recollected that I had a tradesman who 
lived in Skinner-street, who, I was sure, would willingly 
give me a place at his windows — but to get thither was 
as impossible as to approach the scaffold itself. At last, 
it occurred to me that the houses of all the lower part 
of Skinner-street have doors also in Snow-hill, which 
runs parallel, till within the last few yards, when it 
curves round, and ends in Skinner-street itself. Just 
below this corner, the man whom I knew lived. I, there- 
fore, strove to get to Snow-hill, but it was impossible to 
proceed beyond St. Andrew's church, opposite to which 
a sight can be first obtained of the spot where the 
scaffold stood. In consequence, I extricated myself from 
the crowd entirely, went back some little way up Hol- 
born, and then made a circuit to the left, (or rather, as 
I was now retrograding, to the right,) among the streets 
and alleys towards Smithfield. This brought me directly 
into the upper part of Snow-hill, which, from its com- 
manding no view of the scaffold, I foupd tolerably clear, 
I arrived at the door of my tradesman— and knocked. 
It was some time before any one answered, and, at last, 
he himself looked out of the window, and asked who 
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was there. He was sufficiently surprised when he found 
it was me ;— but I explained my wishes to him in as few 
words as possible, and he came down and let me in. 
He led me through his house to the front drawing-room, 
where there were three or four persons assembled, for 
Ihe same purpose that led me thither. 

Room was made for me at one of the windows, which 
was very near to the scaffold, and commanded, at the 
same time, a full view of the whole of the immense 
crowd assembled. The spot where the scaffold was 
erected, being on a short, steepish hill, from the foot 
of which a similar one immediately rises opposite, is 
eminently 'calculated for any conspicuous spectacle. The 
whole of both these hills — the windows of the houses, 
and the tops of some of them« were now literally clothed 
with people. There is something to me always striking 
and extraordinary in a vast body of people thus promis- 
cuously assembled — all drawn by one object — all actu-' 
ated by one impulse — and yet, probably, no ten men in 
the whole mass individually known to each other. When 
one is actually tit a crowd, one sees nothing beyond the 
four surrounding persons, who ^^ hem you in on every 
side"— one sufiers from the heat, the bad air, and all 
the other inconveniences which arise from such dense 
pressure — ^biit placed, as I was, a certain degree above 
the heads of the people, the individual points which are 
coarse and revolting all vanish, and the view becomes 
generalized into one which excites deep sensations of 
feeling and of thought. At least it was so with me, as I 
looked down on the mass of dark figures, which swayed 
to and fro, as the pressure arose from different quarters, 
like the deep heaving of a lurid-looking sea. In so vast 
a congregated body, each man loses, as it were, his in- 
dividuality, and becomes merely an unit in a stupendous 
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mm-K>lie drop in the waters of a mighty ocean. He 
cannot himself move the way he wills, or give to thd 
whole the direction he may desire ; he literally must 
" go with the stream"— and, on occasion, of what terri- 
bjle and destroying power that stream can be !— There 
were some tokens which made me fear that I shonld wit- 
ness some of the sort on this occasion. Great popular 
interest had been exdited for Cashman— the crhne for 
which he was to suflTer, the people regarded as done in 
their service— they looked on him as a martyr in their 
cause*. His personal demeanour, too, at his trial, was 
of a kind very much to conciliate the good-will of John 
Bull, He was a complete epitome of the proverbial cha^ 
racter of an English sailor-^frank,^ off-hand, and care- 
less, to a degree which, in his situation, had something 
almost awful as well as extraordinary. There seemed 
to be many anecdotes afloat concerning his behaviour, 
within the last few days. The man who stood next me 
was telling his neighbour that neither the ordinary^ nor 
the Catholic clergyman who attended Cashman as being 
of that religion, could make any impression on him ;— 
that all that seemed to rest upon his mind was, that '' he 
was to be hanged like a dog, when he had fought bravely 
for his king and country." 

As the hour approached, the people began to be rest* 
lessly impatient. Up Skinner-street, especially, from 
which side Cashman would come to the place of execu- 
tion, the agitation of the crowd became violentj^^and if 
it had not been for the strong wooden barriers which 
very providently had been erected on each side the way, 
I do not think that the officers and the military, nume- 

* It may be as well to say, for those to whom the name is no longer 
famifiar, that Cashman was executed for participation in the Spa-Field^ 
riot. 
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rou8 as they were^ would have been able to k«ep the 
passage dear and unobstructed. At length, at abont 
five minutes before eight, a s(H*t of confused noise, 
which arose at the extremity of the 6rowd, shewed that 
the fatal procession was coming at last. I could per^ 
ceive the cart in front, followed by the two sherifls* car- 
riages. As they drew near, I distinguish^ Cashman, 
'seated between two men, whom I concluded to be the 
executioners. I recognised him by his Sailor's dress ; — 
he had on a blue jacket and white trowsers. He was a 
fine open-faced fellow, and appeared* to be between 
twenty-five and thirty. As he proceeded, deep groans 
and cries of disapprobation issued from the crowd. 
Several cried ** Shame ! — shame !" in that striking man- 
ner which is so peculiar to the lower English, and has so 
much efiect upon them, when they witness any thing 
which they conceive to be unjust. Others said, ** Where 
are Brock and Pelham ? — ^where are the blood-conspira- 
tors ?— why don't you hang th^m * ?" At last, as the 
procession advanced, and the excitation of the people 
grew higher and higher, there arose a cry, ** not loud but 
deep," of Jtfttrrfer/^There was something very horrible 
in all this. The real ground or the real groundlessness 
which the people might have for these feelings had no 
sort of weight with me at the time. It was sufficient 
that they existed — that they were expressed — ^to render 
them very shocking. To see a human being deprived 
of life, while so many voices were shouting into his ears 
their conviction of the iiyustice of his fate, seemed to 

* This was just after the discovery of that horrid cowsfiney among 
some of the police officers, to inveigle people into crime, for.the purpose 
of obtaining* the 40/. reward for a conviction for felony-p-technieally 
and characteristically called hlood'tnonej/. 
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ine something terriide. So far from coiisidering it con-, 
solatory to the sufferer thus to see such sympathy and 
regard on the part of so many feUow-ereatures, and feU 
low<-countrymen,--rit must, I thought, senre to distract 
his mind firom those reflections which, at such a mo- 
ment, ought to occupy it undividedly. But the English 
are a very peculiar people — they are oflen misguided^ 
often wrong*— but they always, as a body, act up to what 
tliey brieve to be justice, whether in favour cnr condem- 
nation of the criminal. When Governor Wall was 
hanged for having flogged a man to death, at the mo- 
ment that he wias about to be turned off, the crowd gave 
two cbeers — but befbre they could utter the third, he 
was turned off^^nd then, from those inexplicable causes 
whicdi operate on thousands at once, as in the breast of 
one man, there was sudden and complete silence. 

Poor Cashman did not need any extraneous causes to 
draw htm from the (5ontemplation of the awftil state 
in which he stood*— he seemed to bestow no thought on 
it at all— -at least none of that nature which would be 
supposed to occupy the mind at such a moment. He 
nodded and smiled to the crowd as he passed*-joit*^ ^^ 
tiieir slKNits,-*aiid uttered from time to time such ex* 
damatlons as these : *' Hurm, my boys! Ill die like a 
itaanr-^" You shall not see me flinch V* and others to 
the same effecti When he came close to the scafibld, I 
distincHy beard him say the following words — ^they were 
said niol^ firmly, 4nd with less horrid lightness of man- 
ner, than he had prevjously shewn— and ap{>eared to me 
at the time, especially those I have marked, to possess a 
kind of poetical grandeur both «pf idea and expression — 
^« This is not for cowardice — ^I am not brought to thi» 
for any robbery^I am going to die, but I shall not 
shrink. If I was at my quarters, I would not be lulled in 
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the smoke, Td be in ihefire. I have <kme nothing against 
mj. king and oountrjr, but-fought for them." But as soon 
ai he mounted the 8caffi>ld, this mooientary steadiness Ta^ 
nished.;-^when he appeared on the platform, the groans 
redoubled*— they became loud iand general, and he him- 
self joined in them with a shout which made my flesh 
groir cold and creep. . 

At this moment, I witnessed a most extraordinary ef- 
fect ai light— from a cause, too, which I should have 
had no icfea would have produced any such result. The 
momiDg had been heavy and gloomy,— but just as the 
procession arrived, the clouds had cleared away, and the 
sun shone out. When Cashman ascended the scaffold' 
there was a cry of " Hats off I"— I know not whether 
from a feeling of respect at the solemnity— for siicii Jt 
in truth was— or merely, that those behind might see 
more easily over the heads beforctbem. The crowd In- 
stantly, obeyed— and, numerous as it was, everyhat was 
removed with the suddenness and simultaneous ^ci« 
sion of a military , movement. On the mcmient, the 
whole, atmosphere seemed changed. The light . striking 
down on so vast a mass of blackness as the crowd had 
previously presented, made the space around se^iki dark 
and shadowy^-but flaidiing, as it now did, on substances 
so much brighter— the bare brows, and upturned faces of 
so vast a body of people, — ^there was a suddast and strik* 
ing addition of brilliancy to the whole scene;'— it* re- 
minded me, at the time, of the effect produced by the 
sudden raising of the foot-lamps in a half -lighted 
theatre. 

But my attention was soon turned to the criminal 
himself. The whole behaviour of this man, during the 
scene of his execution, was of a most extraordinary and 
unaccountable nature. ,1 was near enough to him to 
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hear all he said, and even to see the working of his 
eountenancei His manner was not that of the reckless- 
ness of despair, still less of the callousness of hardened 
depravity. It was a sort of light, unconscious, boister- 
ous, carelessness, which I have no means of accounting 
for, and which I cannot at all describe. I only know 
that it was most truly horrible at such a moment, in such 
a situation. The very homeliness of phrase which his 
education and habits made natural, added to the etkct 
of his words. What he said vrould not have affected me 
half- so much, if it had been in measured languag^e. 
When the clergymen (there were both the Ordinary of 
Newgate, and the Catholic clergyman who usually at- 
tends the prisoners) attempted to draw the unhappy 
man to a sense of his situation — which they did in a 
manner of great impressiveness and feeling — ^he answer- 
ed, ** Don't bother me— it's no use— -I want no mercy 
but from God !'* This had tenfold effect on me, from 
the contrast between the familiar coarseness of the first 
part of the sentence, and the solemn simfrticity of its' 
conclusion-^" I want no mercy but from God!** 
' After the clergymen had persisted for seme time — ^and^ 
I am sure what they said must have made impression oir 
all who heard them, except the unfortunate man whom^^ 
they meant to impress, — they saw the hopelessness of 
their endeavours, and retired to the comer of the scaf- 
fold. The executioner then advanced, and began to fix 
the rope round Cashman's neck. This again drew forth^ 
exclamations of disapprobation from the crowd ; — but 
Cashman assisted the man in his duty, and when he- 
came to fix the knot, said to him, in the sea phrase,* 
^ Haul it tauter The cap was now pulled over his face?, 

• Pull it %hU. 

\ 
\ 
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but to this he objected strenuously; and said, in that 
firmer and more collected tone which I have before no- 
ticed, ^' I want no cap — For God's sake, let me see to 
the last !" This was permitted, and the cap was turned 
up. The clergymen then once more attempted to re- 
monstrate with him, «^but he waved them back impa- 
tiently with his hand, and they desisted. 

The moment now was at hand^ and I almost b^an 
to repent of having come.* I had never witnessed the 
instant of death, and to behold it for the first time in 
this horrible way shook me, I own, considerably. I 
felt that affection of the respiration*— that pain across 
the breast— and that indescribable sensation in the 
muscles above the knee — ^which are produced, in me at 
l^ast, by extreme intensity of anxious feeling. I almost 
wished, and at one instant I made a motion, to go 
away-*yet I remained, and stood gazing with rivetted 
attention on the dreadful scene before me. At this 
moment Oashman turned full towards Mr. Beckwith^s 
bouse, — stretched his biand out towards it, and said in 
an angry tone—** I will be with you— there." This in- 
stance of strange superstition struck me remarkably^— 
and it had a strong effect upon the crowd. Each man 
seemed to turn to his neighbour with an awed expres- 
sion of countenance— and this extraordinary declaration 
of (Hie so near death appeared to affect wiUi solemnity 
even those who» it was evident, held the belief in which 
it originated in scorn. 

At last all was ready, and the executioner quitted 
the platform. Cashman then turned to the people 
nearest hkn, and with a voice and in a phrase which 
tlurilled to my blood, called out — ** Now, you, give me 
three cheers when I trip, — Hurra, you— !'* He then 
cried out to the executioner— <*< Come, Jack, let go the 
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jib-boom !*' — He was obeyed — ^just as he set up a shout, 
the plank fell from beneath his feet, and he swung 
into the air. The cap was in a moment drawn over 
his face ; — he struggled for about a second, and was 
dead. There was a deep silence instantly. 

It may be supposed that, in the evening, I looked 
with some anxiety into the papers for the account of 
the execution. It was given in great detail, and tallied 
in all the main particulars perfectly with my own 
impressions. There were also some accounts of Cash- 
man's behaviour during the last few days in prison, — 
and there was one circumstance in this which, if I had 
known it at the time» would have given me additionally 
strong interest in his fate. His general manner had 
been of the same fearful and shocking levity, which he 
had evinced at the last — ^the clergymen before, as then, 
failed in drawing him to a due sense of the state in 
which he stood; — ^but beneath all this — in despite of 
this appalling carelessness, and the slighting of all 
religious reflection, -^he possessed in an unusual and 
remarkable degree good feeling and heart. He was 
entitled to about 200/. of prize-money — and about the 
disposition of this he was extraordinarily anxious. An 
Irish gentleman — Gashman was also an Irishman — ^who 
visited him in prison, drew up for him a will ; — ^by this 
he, in the first place, enjoined the payment of his debts, 
on which point he seemed, it was said, particularly 
solicitous — he then left a considerable portion of the 
sum to his mother — and bequeathed the remainder for 
the purpose of purchasing a boat for his brother, who 
had been a fisherman on the coast of Ireland, and had 
met with losses. There is something to me peculiarly 
touching in all this ; — the anxiety about his debts being 
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strictly discharged is a fine trait of manly honesty and 
honour — and his wishing tliat a boat should be bought 
for his poor brother is, to my feelii^gs, equally beautiful 
and affecting. There is even great sentiment and deli- 
cacy in thus bequeathing a ^AiV/g— the most useful that 
could be devised — instead of the mere money. To my 
Yiev^ this exhibits the spectacle of a poor fellow, with 
' all the ignorance of his degree, and the added rough- 
ness of his profession— on the certain eve of a painful 
and ignominious death— and with his mind apparently 
unstrung by the complicated horrors of his situation — 
yet retaining all the honourable and tender feelings of 
our common nature, and betokening them in a manner 
.which would have done honour to the goodness of any 
heart, or the polish of any station. There did, indeed, 
seem to be a strong idea of honour about this poor une- 
ducated sailor— for, on the very morning of his execu- 
tion, when he was led out into the press-yard to have 
'his irons struck off, he was again expressing anxiety 
on the subject of his little property, when one of the 
sheriffs humanely assured him, upon his wordf that his 
wishes in this respect should be scrupulously afjtended 
to. He was instantly perfectly satisfied ; he said with 
grateful earnestness, ^^ Thank you. Sir,*' — and did not 
revert to the subject afterwards. 

Not long ago, I met with a very curious circum- 
stance, which again brought with renewed freshness 
to my mind the occurrences of this memorable morn- 
ing, — ^which, it may be supposed, made on me a very 
lasting impression. I was in the country, at a friend's 
house, and the conversation turned upon this subject. 
I related pretty nearly what I have here put upon paper, 
when my friend said that a gentleman lived near him, 
•who had the extraordinary propensity of collecting the 
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ropes by whieh celebrated cHminals had been hanged. I 
- thought at first that this must be a jest, but my friend 
. assured me, with perfect seriousness* that it was a facl» 
• and said that, if I pleased,, be would take metfae^nett 
. day to tee.this gentleman^ who was always vj6ry wilHi^ 
-to shew his strange oollection, ajbd who might very 
possibly poBsefis the oord by which my. poor friend Gasb- 
. maii suffered. Thi^re was a sort.of grotesque horr^nr ito 
this — a kind of shocking mixture of farce and tragecfy^^*^ 
' which, though they revolted me in softie degree, ;yet 
V excited my curiosity, very strongly. We went accord- 
. ingly. This * most extraordinary coUec^r hiid nothing 
peculiar in his appearance and maan^r^^^he talked ob 
^other sttfayecta like any body else, and onjtbis as.a natu- 
.ralisturouldof his collection of fossils or dried imttee-- 
fliesb 'He took us into his study, which was like wxf 
other study, — only, that along one side of it stretched a 
:long, nanrow, and rather high, mahogany press,r.on the 
;top of which was written the well-known <]^ibbl^^-^ 
Respice finemy respice fmenii*. He opened . this, and 
. on a row of pegs hung several halters, all carefully, ar- 
^ranged in order, and ticketed. On one wHs the name 
of Despard — on others, those of HoIloWeli ^and Hag- 
gerty— <)f Nicholson — of Hussey — of Brandreth, — and 
many others which were^ but too well known as 
famous, or rather infamous, for crime. That of 
Cashman was not there ; — ^the gentleman said he had 
tried to procure it in vain, — he having been some dis- 
tance from town at the time ; and when he applied to the 
executioner, he found that it had remained on the body 
when it had been given up to his friends, who, accord- 
ing to Irish custom, had had it waked. This Mr. 

* Think on your end, think on a ropers encU 
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did not enter into any explanation of the esases which 
Iwd .led him to form this extraordinary propoosity,— 
. and, of course, I could not well ask him coneeming it. 
He talked of it very freely, however^ as it did exist.^^ 
He said he got the first cords cheaply enough-— but that 
lately his taste had become known among the ezeca- 
tioners, and they had accordingly raised thrir prioe upon 
him very considerably. For some of his later purchases 
he ^ad given fire guineas a-pieee. 
^ In ail this there was not— at least there did not ap- 
pear to be— -any feeling of levity ;-—extraordinary, and 
even revolting as it was, he did not make it additionally so 
by any misplaoed or disgusting jest ;— he seemed to talk 
of it as a matter of eourse^very much, as I have said, 
as an antiquarian would do of his cabinet of curiosities. 
Alas, into what extraordinary whims does the mind 
run itself ! Here is a man— apparently in other things 
sensible and reqpectaUe^ — ^who devotes a large portion 
of his time— spends considerable sums of money— and 
renders himself ridiculous, if not odious, to all his 
friends, -^for the sake of making a collection which has 
erery conceivable reason to be revolting to every physical 
-and moral feeling of human nature. 
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AN EVERY-DAY OCCURRENCE. 

I^Vmii mif Memoirs, 

I HAD last seen Mf. Disbrook when I was quite a 
child, — a child about six years of age ; vrhetk I sat upon 
his knee, and listened most attentively to the won-> 
derful arid very entertaining stories which he used to 
tell me. I then was very wild and happy ; and he was 
one of those fine, free-heartcki fellows who are not too 
aware of their own importance, to notice children. I 
had raced with him, — ay, and beaten him too, down 
the long walk at Fromewood. I had galloped over 
Shrawford-common on my black pdney beside hixix, even 
when he was mountied on his superb hunter, '* Duke 
Humphrey." By-the-bye, that Duke Humphrey was out 
of Sir Charles Bunbury's famous Jezebel. 

I was, when I had last seen Mr. Disbrook, a thought- 
less child, yet not so thoughtless as to forget him ; — ^for 
years he held a most distinguished place in my memory 
and afiections. 

We left Wiltshire ; I was sent off to school, and my 

father sold Fromewood to Lord M s. Eleven years 

passed away before I beheld again our old residence. I 

went down with my father to visit Lord M s, 

Fromewood was ever a most interesting place to ine ;— • 

Vot. If. Paut II. 2 E 
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I was bom there, and of course I was never tired of ex- 
ploring all my old haupts about the house and grounds ; 
I loved them with all the dinging fancies, and fond asso- 
ciations of boyish memory ; — some corners in my heart 
remained as young and child-like as ever, and into those 
comers a thousand feelings had crowded and kept close, 
which I begun to feel half ashamed of permitting to 
come abroad, as I grew into a tail, and — I must confess 
it — ^rather an awkward lad, neither a man nor a boy. 

The second day after my arrival at Fromewood, I 
heard that Mr. Disbrook was in the house. I was in 
rfiy'bed-room just then, for I went up rather early to 
dress for dinner, b^<;ause-^now don*t smile-^because 1 
was Anxious to iry the powers of the first razor I had 
ever possessed. I had stirred up k famous lather, and 
was standing on tiptoe before the glass, — the soap-suds 
half stopped up my nostrils, — ^I had drawn the razor 
iirom the hot water, and was already brandishing the 
reeking blade, when my father opened the door, sind 
daid^ «< Charles, L hear that Mr. Disbrook is in the 
library." Down went the razor,— ^-the foaming bubUes 
of the lather shrunk away in the shaving-box, — I wiped 
the soap from " my unrazored lip" and chin, — flung <mi 
my coat and wkistcoat, and was down stairs in a mi^ 
nute;. The image of Mr. Disbrook had so long hovered 
about my memcnry, that I had' shaped his character, and 
even his person, to my own favourite ideas of my old 
kind-hearted companion. For the moment I quite for- 
got that I wais no longer a boy ; — ^I rushed into the room, 
and seized his hand. I knew that I could not be mis- 
taken, for he was in; the library alone with Lady M s. 

I scarcely Idoketl u^, my whole heart was dancing with 
joy ; a thousand words were at my tongue's end, when 
I did look him full in the face, and really stared at him, 
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for I saw a look of calm, cool surprise, and felt only the 
coldest return to my hearty shake of the hand. ** Don't 
you remember me f I exclaimed, eagerly. *^ I cannot 
say I do, Sir,'' replied a very tranquil voice, while a 
provokingly-quiet smile just curled his lip. ^* I am 
Charles S -r. Don't you remember a wild mis- 
chievous boy, who was much noticed by you a long 
while ago ; — I'm sure you must remember.".... I 
paused, for my eye met his. *' I have some slight recol- 
lection, but it must, indeed,, be a long time ago," said 
the voice, in a still cooler tone, while the smile lost all 
its dim lustre. It was not what he said — it was his 
look, and that I can't describe, — though I don't forget 
it. I could not help sinking into a deep, reverie for 
some minutes, — ^then my thoughts woke up, and I be- 
came seventeen again, — all my cool common-place feel- 
ings returned at once. Mr. Disbrook had turned away — 
I looked round, and attentively surveyed him from head 
to foot, to observe if it were really the Mr. Disbrook, 
the gay friend of my boyhood, who stood before me. 
There was enough of his former self remaining to tell 
me I was not mistaken as to the person ; but the Mr. 
Disbrook I now beheld was a staid, thin, gentlemanly 
man, much shorter than myself. I listened, half uncon- 
sciously, to his voice,'*-he was talking in a dry languid 
tone to Lady M- s , about the state of the roads. 
The window was open— I stepped out into the verandah, 
and began to think. I gravely walked down the steps, 
still in deep thought ; — onward I walked, till I stopped 
at the gate of the Mill-Meadow, — or rather, the gate 
stopped me. There I stood leaning both my elbows on 
the gate, and my head on both my hands, whistling very 
loudly, — but not for want of thought. Was there ever 

any thing more annoying? — ^Up rushed a galloping, 

2E9 
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scampering, herd of pigs, which had been grubbing 
about in the field. They heard my whistle» and came 
grunting, and poking their snouts through the lower 
barB of the gate. I was completely disconcerted, and 
burst out into an absolute roar of laughter. It was too 
late to tiy my new razor that day. Mr* Disbrook stayed 
to dinner ;— I rathe?* like him. 



CANZONET. 

LovB and Joy, one April day. 
Stole a fragile bark, they say ; 
But, — ^when they got once afloat,*— 
Quarrelled which should steer the boat. 
Love grew angry»— seized his quiver. 
And struck poor Joy into the river I 
And tho* his pinions buoy'd him on the wave I 
And tho* he wept and pray*d; Love would not save. 

But frowning tum*d away He found a wat'ry grave. 

Still the bark is sailing on. 
But Love steers her all alone ; 
Moumfid sits the cruel boy, 
Weeping for the death of Joy, 
Whose phantom sometimes flits around the mast, 
Recalling all the brightness of the past ; 
But if repentant Love woos the light form to stay. 
He spreads his rainbow-wing, and instant flies away. 



IMPROMPTU^ 

ON SBBINO A BRAUTIFUL FRENCH GIRL, WHOSE MOTHER WAS 

ENGLISH. 

No wonder that her cheeks disclose 

A blush so crimson, and a skin so fair ; 
England has lent her loveliest rose. 

To blend with France*s Ulies there. 
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In turning over, the other day^.the pages of *' Crrimm^s 
Correspondence," a book to which every lover of litera- 
ture must always recur with delight, we chanced upon 
the following notice of one of Madame de Stael's earliest 
productions, if not her very earliest, — and which is not 
included in her published works. It is always curious to 
observe the first buddings and indications of a mighty 
genius, and equally so to turn to the expression of con- 
temporary opinions and prognostics, when we have all 
the subsequent facts in our possession. It is, as we 
have said elsewhere, one of the peculiar gifts of M. de 
Grimm, to forstall, in nearly every instance, the judg- 
ment of posterity. In other critical writers we often 
find entertainment from the discrepancy between the 
prophecy and the result ; but this very rarely happens 
with him. With reference to Madame de Stael, he has 
from the first spoken of her in the highest terms, even 
in the notice of the very early attempt which we sub- 
join. It is, as will be seen, of a comedy. It is strange 
that Madame de Stael has written so little that is comic, 
for her powers in that way were really great, — a fact 
which would not exactly be imagined from her graver 
works. In several brilliant instances, of late years, 
humour, seriousness, and pathos have been alternate in 
the same work ; but Madame de Stael has never varied 
the two letter with the flashes of her wit. Very few 
tokens of it, indeed, exist, except in the little comedies, 
composed solely for family representation, which are 
published among her posthumous works. But these are 
excellent. Some passages in ^' Le Capitaine Kernadec/' 
remind us of Moli^re. 

The notice, of which we have been speaking, is as fol- 
lows. It is dated in 1778. 

** Pendant que M. Necker fait des arrets qui le cou- 
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trent de {^oire> et qui rendront son administration ^N 
Hellement ch^re k la France; pendant que Madame 
Necker renpnce h toutes les douceurs de la soci^te pour 
consacrer ses soins i I'^tabllssement d'un nouvel hospice 
de charit6 ; leur fille> un enfant de douze ans *9 mais 
qui annonoe d€jk des talens au dessus de son ^ge, s'a- 
muse i composer de petites comedies dans le go&t des 
demi-drames deM.de Saint-Marc. Eile vient d'en faire 
tine en deux actes, intitul^e Les Inconohuens de la Vie de 
Paris, qui n'est pas seulement fort 6tonnante d son ige, 
mais qui a paru m€me fort sup6rieure h tous ses modules. 
C'est une m^re qui a deux filles. Tune ^levte dans la 
simplicity de la vie champ^tre, I'autre dans tous les 
grands airs de la capitale. Cette derniire est sa favo- 
rite, gr&ce d son esprit et si sa gentillese ; mais le malheur 
oik cette m^re se trouve r^duite par la perte d'un procte 
considerable lui fait voir bientdt laquelle des deux m6- 
ritait le mieux son estime et sa tendresse. Lies seines de 
ce petit drame sont bien lites, les caractires soutenus, 
et le d^veloppement de I'intrigue plein de naturel et 
d'lnt^r^t. M. Marmontel qui Ta vu repr6sent6e dans le 
salon de Saint Ouen t par Tauteur et sa petite 8oci6t6, 
en a €tk toucfa6 jusqu'aux larmes." 



We take from the same copious stores, the following 
mot 9 which we consider very happy : — " Un bomme fort 
accoutum^ a mentir racontait une nouvelle. — '^ Je parie 
contre,"dit M. Martin. ** Vous auriez tort,"dit A son 
oreille son voisin, " rien n*est plusvrai.*' " Eh bien, 
si c'est vrai, pourquoi le dit il ? " 



t»*i 



* She was not more than ten years old. 
t Maison de campagne de M. Necker. 
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" We belonfj^ to the aopopalar family of Tell-trnths, and would not flatter Apollo for 

Ufl Lyre."— Rob Roy. 



Severed Literature, comprising a Review of the Principles of 
Composition laid down hy the late Robert Lowthy D.D.y 
Lord Bishop of Ijondon, in his Prelections and Isaiah, 
and an Application of the Principles so reviewed to the 
Illustration of the New Testament, in a Series of Critical 
Observations on the Style and Structure of that Sacred 
Volume, by the Reverend John Jebb, (now Lord 
Bishop of Limerick). Lfondon, Cadell and Davies. 

It would be neither instructive nor amusing to detail 
the various conceptions of the writers on the structure 
of Hebrew poetry, from the days of Josephus to the 
age of Origen, and thence to Scaliger, Boeder, and 
the impostor Meibomius, since confusion and obscurity 
in each succeeding age seem to have more closely enve- 
loped the subject, so that the waning light of tradition 
was unable to lend a ray by which the clue to the mys- 
tery could be discovered. 

Three individuals, at periods not very distant from 
each other, gave the key which opened to the learned 
world the treasures which were thought to be ir- 
recoverably lost. The first of these was the younger 
Buxtorf ; the next Schoettgen ; and the last the revered 
Bishop Lowth. The former of these in the Mantissa 
Dissertationum annexed to his edition of the book 
Cosri, is considered by Dr. Jebb, as having stated that 
which may be deemed the ^^ technical basis" of Dr. 
Lowth^B system; Schcettgen is said to have distinctly 
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and accurately specified the same doctrine on Hebrew 
Parallelismy which Bishop Lowth improved. 

It is extraordinary but highly probable that Schcettgen 
was not aware of what Buxtorf had published, and, as 
the learned prelate does not in his works refer to either 
of them, it may be concluded that their labours were 
unknown to him, and thus the meed of fame for so 
great a discovery may be given to our countryman. 

It required, not only learning and talent, but also per- 
severance, boldness, and caution, to traverse a region 
where the faint traces which could be discerned so 
intersected each other, that they were to be carefully 
avoided, lest they should lead to an inextricable laby- 
rinth. To avoid every avenue to error, to draw a per- 
fect map of this unknovm country, was more than could 
be expected from one individual: all that one human 
mind could effect was performed by the prelate, whose 
honoured name will descend to distant ages* When 
once the great land-marks ware pointed out, and the 
track opened, a kindred spirit was alone wanted to 
follow up the investigation with equal ardour, who 
would unfold a wider extent, describe new beautiea, 
and present us with An increase of treasure. This has 
been accomplished by our author, and has therefore 
allied his name to that of Lowth. 

The labours ot that prelate w^e neajrly confined to 
the' Old Testament. Dr. Jebb has successfully demon- 
strated thai; many portions of the New Testament con- 
tain perfect specimens of Hebrew poetry in all its 
^varieties. We mvtat in justice say, that some indistinct 
surmises have been made known by Fabrieius, Campbell, 
and Michaelis, that a poetical manner was p^nceptible 
in^ many passages of the New Testament. Schleusner 
iqpoke of the Parallelism in the hymns of St, Luke, and 
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Farrer in his Bampton lectures refers to the Beatitudes 
as being written in verse. But, it was left for Dr. Jebb 
to realise, by his learning, acuteness, and industry, the 
hopes these surmises excited. 

It would be mere trifling to advance reasons^ which, 
from a first view, seem to militate against the precision 
of the learned author ; since the examples advanced by 
him prove him to be correct. 

We shall produce in succession specimens of the 
chief varieties of Hebrew poetry selected from the Old 
and New Testaments ; and, without entering into ela-* 
borate critical detail, presume to hazard a few cursory 
observations as we advance. 

Before we proceed it will be as well to remark, that 
the original of some of the books of the New Testa- 
ment were certainly written in ^yro-Chaldaic as St. 
Matthew ; and, if the other Gospels were first composed 
in Greek it is with the structure of , the Hebrew tongue, 
which accounts for the existence of the parallels. Some 
of the Epistles must have been composed in Syro-Chal- 
daic, as that to the Hebrews, &c* 

Bishop Lowth considered the first of the varieties 
which we shall quote, under the name of Parallels Sy- 
nonymous ; Dr. Jebb with great acumen and moderation 
has decided, that the examples adduced by his great 
leader do not support the appellation, and gives them 
the name of Cognate. It is evident on a first exami- 
nation, that the term Synonymous is incorrect. We do 
not think that of Cognate sufficiently definite, and prefer 
the term Progressive, because the peculiar feature of 
this Parallelism is, a gradually increasing power in each 
successive clause. Ex. Isaiah, Iv. 6, 7. 

Seek ye Jehovah while he may he found, 
Call ye upon him, while he is near, ' 
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Let the wieked mmn forsake his way. 

And the unrighteous man his thofiffhts. 

And let him return to Jehovah, and he will compassionate him, 

And unto our God, for he ahoundeth in forgiveness. 

Dr. Jebb has illustrated the above at length, but we 
consider it so evident, that we shall not insert his eru- 
diate remarks. He has given from the New Testament 
one clear and magnificent example of this variety. 
2 Thess. xi. 8. 

Whom the Lord Jesus wiQ waste away with the hreath of his mouth. 
And will utterly destroy, wllh the bright appearance of his coming. 

The words " ov Ki/gios If^aovC^ are applicable to both 
lines: the combination of the two words leads us to 
remark, that TLv^m is the usual interpretation of 
Jehovah, and which synonymous name the Apostles give 
to Christ* 

The Amaebaean verses of the Latins bear an affinity to 
this parallelism, the Seventh Eclogue of Virgil is of 
that nature. 

The Antithetic Parallelism is distinguished " by an 
opposition of terms and sentiments ; when the second 
is contrasted with the first, sometimes in expressions, 
sometimes in sense only. Accordingly the degrees of 
antithesis are various ; from an exact contra-position 
of word to word, singulars to singulars, plurals to plu- 
rals, &c., through the whole sentence, down to general 
disparity, with something of contrariety in the two 
positions." Thus ; Prov. xxvii. 8. 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend. 
But deceitful are the kisses of an enemy. 

My house shall be called the house of prayer for all nations. 
But ye have made it a den of thieves. 

The Introverted Parallelism though often occurring, 
escaped the observation of Bishop Lowth, and all sub- 
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sequent writers on the subject. The honour of the 
discovery is due to Dr. Je])b, who proves by numierous 
examples, that '' There are stanzas so constructed that 
whatever be the number of lines, the^ri^ line shall be 
parallel with the last^ the second with the pcnuUimate^ 
and so throughout." Bishop Horsley's translation of 
Hosea, xiii. 14, affords an example of great force. 

From the hand of Hades I will redeem them, 
From death I will reclaim them. 
Death! I will be thy pestilence 
Hades I I will be thy burnings plague. 

Since in the original the word Scheol is used, we 
changed the word Hell (which in our translation is 
put for words not synonymous) to Hades its true signi- 
fication, this alteration not only accprds with the sense, 
but is elucidated by Revelation, where Christ declares 
that he has the keys of " Hades and of Death." The 
ensuing specimen selected from a diflferent part of our 
author's work, not only illustrates with precision the 
principles he has laid down as appertaining to this pa- 
rallelism, but is equally happy as an example of the 
stanza of six lines which we shall speak of hereafter. 

1. Come unto me, all yc who labom*^ and are burthened 

3. And I will give you rest ; 

5. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; 

6. For I am meek and lowly of heart ; 

4. And ye shall find rest unto your souls ; 

2. For my yoke is easy, and my burthen light. 

It would be unjust to abridge the able analysis of this 
passage given by Dr. Jebb, the reader will be amply 
indemnified for the time passed in studying it. When 
the lines are read in the order denoted by the figures 
their connexion will be apparent, and the climax found 

to be perfect. 

Constructive Parallelism. Parallel lines constructive 
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do not require ^^ that word should answer to word, and 
nentence to saitence/' but that in the construction of a 
sentence there should be a relation and equality between 
different propositions, and also of the parts and figures 
of speech. The varieties of this form are numerous, 
and are more or less exact in their relations^ seme of 
them hardly^ apparent. The following quotation from 
the xixth Psalm, is particularly happy. 

The law of Jehovah is perfect, cowrerixa^ the soul ; 

The testimony of Jehovah is sure, makings wise the simple ; 

The precepts of Jehovah are right, rejoicing the heart ; 

The commandment of Jehovah is clear, enlightening the eyes ; 

The judgments of Jehovah are truth, they are altogether righteous, 

More desirahle than gold, and than much fine gold ; 

And sweeter than honey, and the dropping of honey-combs. 

*' Sometimes the lines are bi-membral ; that is, they 
consist each of double members, or two propositions,'* 
thus, — 

Bow thy heavens, O Jehovah I and descend ; 

Touch the mountains, and they shall smoke : 

Dart forth thy lightning, and scatter them ; 

Shoot out thine arrows, and destroy them. 

Each species of parallelism admits of many subordinate 
varieties ; each species, even in combinations of verses, 
appears to be used according to the degree of propriety 
with which it conveys the intended meaning, " which 
must at once enliven and beautify the composition, and 
frequently give peculiar distinctness and precision to 
the train of thought." The Sermon on the Mount is 
composed of diversified parallels, and is placed at the 
end of the volume, as a guide to the student ; also the 
18— 19th chapters of Revelation, which form a magnifi- 
cent triumphal ode on the destruction of the mystical 
Babylon. We regret that our limits will not allow us 
to dwell longer on this intricate yet beautiful branch of 
the subject. 
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The greatest pe<iuliarity in the whole compass of He- 
brew poetry, is that which is composed of miscellaneous 
quotations and imitations, in which the *^ continuity of 
the parallelism is maintained unbroken ;'* the more mi- 
nutely it is examined^ the more fully its exquisite orga- 
nization is disclosed. The following cento, made by St. 
Paul in 2 Cor. xii. 9, 10, is composed from Psalm cxii. 9 ; 
Isaiah Iv. 10 ; Deut. xxviii. 11 ; Hosea x. 12. 

He hath dispersed. He hath given to the poor ; 

His righteoasness abideth for ever : 

Now He who alnmdantiy supplieth seed to the sower, 

And bread for food,-— 

Will multiply your seed sown. 

And will increase the produce of your righteousness. 



Dr. Jebb affords several examples of these ^^ mosaic'' 
parallel lines. Many passages occur in which original 
matter is blended with quotations from different sources, 
and the combination rendered perfect. Matthew xxi. 
42 — 44, is of the latter character, having the first four 
lines adopted from the Septuagint version of Psalm 
cxviii. 22, 23. The last four are original. 

We shall ilow offer some brief examples of " couplets, 
triplets, quatrains, &c. &c. The couplet is well exem- 
plified from Gal. vi. 8- 

He who soweth to his flesh, of the flesh shall reap corruption, • 
' And he who soweth to the spirit, of the spirit shall reap life* eternal. 

. The whole^of the transcendent hymn of praise, entitled 
the ^* Magnificat," is not only composed in couplets, but 
combines the progressive parallelism. The opening stanza 
will suffice. 

My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

And my spirit hath exidied in God my Saviour,^* 

The triplet. As an example, we select one from St. 
John iii. 36, of which " the descending series is mag- 
liificently awful :" 
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He who belteveth in tKe Sob, kstfa life eternal ; 
But he who disobeyeth (aruO^y) shall not see life ; 
But the wrath of God abideth on him. 

In the following triplets, the first and succeeding lines 
of each will be found '^ respectively parallel to the first, 
second, and third lines of the others :" 

1— Ask and it shall be given you, 

2~Seek and ye shall find, 

3 — Knock and it shall be opened unto you. 

1— For every one who asketh, receiveth ; 
' 8— And every one who seeketh, findeth ; 
3— And to every one who knocketh, it shall be opened. 

y The existing order is incomparably preferable, as 
presenting our Lord's three injunctions in a compact 
body." 

The Quatrain is magnificently exemplified by St. Mark, 
iv. 39. 

And havingc arisen, he rebuked the wind. 
And said unto the sea, Peace, be still I 
And the wind ceased ; 
And there was a great calm. 

This is universally acknowledged to be sublime. Dr. 
Jebb vindicates it against a transposition of words pro- 
posed by Dr. Campbell : to our author's remarks we 
may add, that the exciting cause is first addressed, 
which (following the parallel) ceased, the cause re- 
moved, then the mandate is given to the sea to be still, 
and it obeyed : It upholds also the axiom, that ^* Provi- 
dence never wastes its means." 

Instances of the simple sublime might be produced 
from our own language, nearly as perfect in construc- 
tion, (allowing for the diflTerent genius of the language,) 
and only as inferior in beauty, as the words of man must 
be when compared to the awful mandate of Divinity. 
We must preface the instance we wish to produce, by a 
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brief narrative. On the eoast of Scnith America, a 
dreadful sub-marine convulsion raised a tremendous 
wave, which rushed to the shore, and burst over a popu- 
lous town» and swept it and the inhabitants buried in 
flleep^ into the ocean. A sentinel staticmed above the 
town witnessed the horrid scene ; the crash and roar 
awoke his comma6der» who hurrying to htm, eagerly 
asked the cause ; the trembling sentinel replied, 

1 9am the ua rmh in ; 
I heard the cry of miserere ; 
It apain rolled back ; 
And I heard no more. 

In this, the introversion is the same as that in the 
Scriptural example : Its beauty, we presume, requires 
Ho comment. 

There are also stanzas of Five Lineit ; the odd line 
sometimes ^' commences the stanza, frequently, in that 
case, laying down a truth to be illustrated in the remain- 
ing four lines ;** *^ sometimes it makes the full close, at 
other times forms a middle tenn or connective link be- 
tween two couplets." Our limits will permit us to quote 
only one -instance in which the odd line makes the full 
close: 

For nation shall rise against nation^ 

And kingdom against kingd<»n ; 

And there shall be famines and pestilences^ 

And earthquakes in sundry places : 

Bat all these are the beginning of sorro\^s. 

The stanza of six lines has been illustrated under the 
« Introverted Parallelism from Matthew xi. 28."~«* It 
frequently happens that more than six parallel lines are 
so connected, by unity of subject, "or by mutual relation- 
ship, as to form a distinct stanza." The parable of the 
prudent man who built his house on the rock, &c., is 
composed in this stanza. 

Vol. II. Part II. 2 F 
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It was the ojiinion of the acute and vigdrous^mbided 
Bishop Horsley, that the Psalms were by far the greater 
part *^ in dialogue :" — ^the modern Jews in their worship 
use responses, and aftout the fourth century they appear 
to have been introduced into our own formulai^ies. Dr. 
Jebb has given us the hjrmn of Zachariah in the follow* 
ing form, and dull indeed must be the understanding 
that is not interested in examining it« Some specimens 
are to be found in the Old Te^ment,-^the knowledge 
of which fact may startle the scholar who has been long 
enamoured of the Grecian Muse *. 

CHORUS— 

BLB88BD BR THB LORD GOD OF ISRAELI 
FIRST 8BHI-CH0RUS. 

For he hath visited (his people ;) 

SECOND SBMI-CHORUS. 

Atid he hath effected redetnptiott for his people : 

FIRST 8B9III-CHORUS. 

And he hath raised up an horn of salvation for us. 
In the house of David his servant ; 

SBGOND SBMI-CHORUS. 

As hB promised by the mouth of the saints. 
His prophets, from the beginniog : 

FIRST SBMI-CHORUS. 

Salvation from our enemies ; 
Even from the hand of all who hate us r 

BBCOND SBMI-CHORUS. 

To perforin mercy toward our fathers ; 

And to remember his holy covenant ; 

The oath which he sware unto Abraham our father, — 

Of giving: us, without fear, delivered from the hands of our enemies. 

To serve him, in holiness and rigfhteousness, , 

Before him, all the days of our life. 

FIRST 8fiMl-CH0Rfn». 

And thou, babe, Shalt be cidled a prophet of the Most High ; 
For thou shalt go before the face of the Lord, 
To prepare his ways : 

* The " acrostical, or regularly alphabetioBl commencement of liiie% 
or stanzas, occurs in twelve poems oif the Old Testament/' 
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»BCOMD SBHTT-CHORVS. 

Of gvfiag knowledge of salvation to his people. 
By remission of their sins ; 

FIRST SEMI-CHORUS. 

Through the tender mercies of our Ood ; 

Whereby the dawning from High hatih visited us» 

To shine on those who sit down in darkness and the shadow of death. 

SBCOND SBMI-CHORUS. 

Of guiding our feet in the way of peace* 

When the parts of each chonw are read successively, 
their connexion is seen, their, beauty felt, and import 
comprehended : and this distribution removes the ob- 
scarity in which a portion of this hymn was supposed to be. 

The Efiumdos is thus explained by Dr. Jebb : — 

Two pair of terms pr propotttions. contatnmg two important, but 
not equally important, notions, are to be so distributed, as to bring out 
the sense in the strongest aiid most impressive manner: now, this result 
vMll he best attained, by eammemein^ and candudinj^ iHth the notion ta 
which prominence is to be given ; and by phidng in the centre the less 
important notion, or that which, from the scope of the argument, is to 
be kept subordinate. 

It may be truly said, that little is understood of this 
artifice of composition among the moderns. The classi- 
cal metres nearly exduded the use of it. These eifects 
are satisfactorily shewn by Dr. Jebb. In Hebrew poetry 
the epanodos is always true — not a single instance can 
be produced in the sacred volume, in which it is not 
perfect ! — excepting 'where those destructive vermin, 
conjectural critics, have with eflfrontery foisted their 
crude and falsely-ycleped emendations into the sacred 
text. The examples will peioove the apppirent complex- 
ity of his Lordship's eifpUnation. 

Behold, I send yon forth as sheqp* 

In the midst of wolves ; 
Be ye, therefore, prudent as serpents. 

And harmless as doves. 

The passage is an alternate quatrain, thus, — 

I send yoii forth as sheep ; 
Be ye, therefore; hafmless as doves : &c* 

2F9 
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To fully comprehend the refinement of the structure of 
the verse, the reader may advantageously consult Bishop 
Middleton, Doctr. of Gr. Art. in loco. 

Though instances of epanodos are not frequent in the 
classic authors,^ some instances might be given; Dr. 
Jebb has one from JuvenaL 

Terra nudoi hominei nunc edacat atque pusillos 
Brgo I>eus quicaaique aspiciti ridet'et odit. 

The fetters of classical metres have kept in bondage 
this powerful ally to sense, and this rivet of climax : it 
may be said, that they gave away sense and power for 
** vox et praterea mkilJ* Put language affords more fre- 
quent specimens of it — ^we will offer one from Milton, 
in which it is touching and beautiful, while the internal 
structure evinces the deep sense which Milton entertain- 
ed of its use, without, perhapd, possessing a clear and 
definite knowledge of its full value. 

Tms 18 OLD AOB ; but then tiioa must outlive 

Thy yout/i, thy $trewfihy thy hewty; which \Vill change 

To withefdy weak, voilgray: thy senses then, 

Obtuse, all taste of pleasure must forego. 

To what thou hast ; and, for the air of youth. 

Hopeful and cheerfii], in thy blood will reign 

A melancholy damp of cold and dry, 

To weigh thy spirits down, and last gonsumb 

Thb balm of lifb. Par. Lost, B. XII. L 541. 

Here, that which commences is replied to at the condu* 
sion ; every word which can call forth ideas of pleasure 
is placed in the centre; the inversion of "Withered, 
weak, and gray," has the eflTect of closing the first clause 
with an epanodos, which is repeated at the conclusion 
of the paragraph, and adds greatly to the profound 
pathos of this exquisite passage. 

The examples produced in support of Bishop Jebb's 
positions, prove them to be founded on an indestructible 
basis. One obvious reason maintaining them must pre- 
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* 

sent itself to the most careless reader ; it is, that from 
tio Greek'author/no Greek father, from not one of the 
spurious Greek gospels enumerated in the Codex Fabric* 
cii, can any sentences be produced, which can, by any 
ingenuity, be made to reply to parallelisms similar to 
those which constitute the structure of' Hebrew poetry. 
Hebrew poetry possesses advantages over that of any 
other language. In the first place, the words are always 
so collocated as to produce the sense in thfe most power- 
ful manner; secondly^ the climax is* always perfect, the 
epanodos always true ; thirdly, it is to be transposed, al- 
most without altering the collocation, into every tongue*. 
The examples in the] Greek prove this last superiority 
and also the apocrjrphal books which are written in 
Greek contain the parallelisms. We must not suppose, 
that although the prophets and evangelists were so in- 
spired as to be inciipable of committing important er- 
rors, that compositions so perfect in style, so refined in 
structure, and so conclusive in reasoning, could have 
been ccmiposed without great attention. Indeed, the 
careful reader of the Scriptures will discover that the 
songs and prophecies are spoken of as being composed 
and transcribed. The objection to the poetical passages 
being often inserted amid prose narrations, will not 
we^h, when it is remembered that the greater portion 
of Hebrew compositions begin with a proemium in 
prose, and also very often a conclusion in it. Some al- 
lowance must be made for our arbitrary divisions of 
chapters ; and some for the want of chronological pre- 
cision in the arrangement of many sections of the Old 
Testament. 



* Beajoin has added to his version of Jonah, a translation according 
to the Hebrew arran^^emebt, which, in some instancesj bears this cha- 
racter. 
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It is now our pleasing dutjr to say what many of the 
adtantagcB arp> which wiU acorae from the soceessful 
essay of Bishop Jebb. It afibrds another mean for in* 
teipreting obscure passages, by ascertaining if they are 
constructed according to any known variety of Hebrew 
poetry : it will effectually prevent interpolation in all 
the poetical parts, and enable the critic to readily ddject 
any spurious word inserted in a parallel : consequentiy, 
it will do much toward establishing an immaculate text, 
and maintaining purity in doctrine* It must add delight 
to the treasure before enjoyed while reading the sacred 
volume, and will enable the philosophical enquirer to 
trace the magnificent associations with which the book 
abounds. Dr. Jebb has given us one example of thiS) 
in his analysis of St. James iii. 1 — 12, which alone is a 
study for the scholar, the metaphysician, the philoso- 
pher, and the poet. 

Before we conclude our remarks, we must say, that 
we have purposdy avoided adorning our pages with 
Hebrew characters, because the scholar will always refer 
to the original, and the general reader does not require 
them. We have not inserted any ot the profoundly 
learned disquisitions with which the work is fflled, be- 
cause, to have mutilated them would have been unjust, 
and our limits would not allow us to insert them at 
length. We trust that we shall not be charged with 
presumption if we say, that we think the noble ^thu- 
siasm of his Loidship has led him sometimes into subtle* 
ties which we could not follow, and at other times, his 
intense admiration for the sacred t&t has led him into 
refinements, which do not quite harmonise -with 42ieir 
moral simplicity. No words could convey our estima- 
tion of this pious, learned, interesting work. Suffice, it 
is a production of which Ireland may be justly proud, 
and at which the Christian world may exult. 
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An Authentic Narrative of the Extraordinary Cure per- 
formed by Prince Alexander Hohenlohe, on Miss Barbara 
0*Connor, a Nww, in the Convent of New-Hally near 
Chehnsford : with a full Refutation of the numerous 
false Reports and Misrepresentations. ByJohnBadeley, 
M.D., Protestant Physician to the Convent. London. 
WhittakerS) 1823. 

' Cakaboo and the Fortunate Youth were nothing to 
this. It \^a8 possible that a tawny lady might drop into 
Somersetshire from Japan^ or the Philippines, or the 
Moluccas — or the Moon ; and it was possible that an old 
man in a stage-coach should take a fancy to a young 
one, and leave him an immense property — even though 
some of it came under the ominous denomination of 
Chateaux en Bspagne^ in which our readers may recollect 
the youth aforesaid declared — ^nd, for once, truly — ^great 
part of his wealth to consist, ^hese two stories, equally 
credible and equally credited, were esteettied to have 
pretty well e&tabHshed the fame of John Bull for a ca- 
pacioils swallow,— but he had not then, by aily means, 
shewn the extent of his powers in this way. We recol 
lect otice seeing a pantomime, in which Harlequin 
jumped down the throat of a huge figure representing a 
Doctor in Medicine ; — here the characters are but trans- 
posed, for the Doctor is the Harlequin, who strives to 
leap down the throat of the believing public, taking 
with him Columbine dnd Pantaloon, personated by Miss 
Barbara O'Connor and Prince Alexander Hohenlohe. 
We do not know whether this would be, as the Baron 
of Bradwardine says, " gala causa, for the oblectatlon of 
the gullet"/ 
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But We have been talking as if our readers already 
knew what w^ are talking about ; perhaps, however, 
we are authorized to do this from ** the general interest 
which the public in England, Prance, and Irelaiid, hav^ 
taken in the extraordinary recovery of Miss O'CJonnor," 
which sentence forms the opening of the Doctor*S authen. 
tic narrative. For our own part, with shame we confess » 
bat before this pamphlet was put into our hands by a 
friend, " as a curiosity,** We were equally ignorant of the 
existence of the nun and the Doctor— that is, the Chelms - 
ford dealer in drugs^ not the Bambarg ejaculator of 
prayers, for some notices of this last have^ together 
with M.M. Grimm's nursery stories, be^i lately im^ 
ported into this country from Germany. It may be 
as well to mention, par parentheses for the behoof of 
those of our readers to whom the fame of the Prince 
4nay not have reached, that he is a person who is said to 
have the power of healing the sick by bis prayers, — and, 
as this case would shew, without seeing the patientflk, 
and being at any distance from them. 

But we will be serious, if we can, and set before our 
readers this very extraordinary case ; — ^we say extraor- 
dinary, from the belief which it seems to have excited' 
among some people not confined either in a monastery 
or a mad-house — not from its own intrinsic circum- 
stances,— *for folly, fanaticism, and imposture have ex- 
isted in all ages of the world. The most curious agent 
in the whole business is Dr.. Badeley himself. As we 
said before, we know nothing of the Doctor, except from 
his pamphlet, but in this he has chosen to place himself 
in a light equalled only by that of the worthy Dogberry 
himself; — he has been so particularly solicitous "to 
write himself down '* &€. 

We fully acquit him of any share in the imposture— 
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Jie evidently has a full and real belief in the whoM binii* 
ness, — but even this is less extraordinary than the un- 
accountable delusion that he has witnessed and proved 
the facts, when, from his own shewing, he cannot by 
any possibility know, of his own knowledge, any thing 
-at all about the matter. . 

We will lay his statement in his own words before 
our readers, and then make i^ remark or two on what 
-be says. 

On the 7th of December, 1890, Miss Barbara O'Connor, a nun, in 
the conyent at New Hall, near Chehnsforcl* aged diifty, was suddenly 
i^tacked, without any evident cause,, with a pain in the ball of the fight 
thumb ; which rapidly encreased, and was succeeded by a swelling of 
the whole hand and arm, as far as the elbow. It soon became red, and 
painful to the touch. Mr. Barlow, the skilful surgeon to the conventy 
Was sent for, and applied leeches, lotions, blisters, fomentations, poul- 
tices, long immersions in warm water, and every thing that was judged 
proper, a lung time, without much benefit. One cold application di- 
minished the swelling, but occasioned acute pain in th^ axiUi and mam- 
ma. Leeches were applied to the axilla, and the same cold lotion ; by 
which means the pain was removed from the axilla, and the hand and 
arm became as bad as before. 

On the 5th of January, an iilcision was made ia the ball of the 
thumb ; only blood followed, no pus. Mr. Carpue, an eminent surgeon 
from Dean-street, Was sent for oil the 7th, and enlarged the incision^ 
expecting pus, but none appeared. 

On the 15th, anollier incision was made on the back of the fore-finger ; 
still, only blood followed, and with very little relief. As her constitution 
seemed much affected, I prescribed a course of medidnes ; and amongst 
pothers, mercuriiils: they were attended with much benefit, but did not 
atfect the salivary gflands. The surgeons recommended mercurial fnc- 
tion on the arm, which was continued till salivation was excited. The 
arm by this was much reduced, and remained so several days. It flat- 
tered us with some hope of recovery, but it was transient. The symp* 
toms soon returned as bad as ever, notwithstanding the general health 
was perfectly re-established, and notwithstanding every thing was done 
.Which the London and coontry surgeons, in consultation, could suggest 
during c whole jreor and a htdf. 

Mrs. Gerudi tihe superior of the convent, having heard of many ex«> 
traordinary cures, performed by Prince Hohenlohe, of Bambei^, in 
Oermauy, employed a friend to request his assistance, which he readily 
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gnwitedf wd test tlM fblowing: iMtn]otions,dAladBuiibefg» Maidi 16, 

^ Pour to ReUgieuae Nwia m AnglHerre. 

** Le troii du Mens de Mai, k huit hcures, je dirai, eoDfonnement k 
Totre demande, pour Totre g^uerison mes prieres. Joignez-j k la m^me 
Iieure, apr^s avoir confess^ et communis les votres, avec oette fenreur 
evangeliqae, et cette confiance 'pl^nidre que nous derona k noire Ee- 
dempteur Jeeug Christ. Excites au fond de votre ccBur lea vertui di- 
vines d*un vrai repentir, d*un amour Chretien, d*une croyance sans 
bomes d'etre exau<^ et d*une r^olution inebrankble de menerune vie 
exemplaire, a fin de vous maintenir en etat de grace. Agr^ Tassuiv 
ance de ma consideratioiL 

*' Princb Albxandrb Hohbnlohb. 
'« BmAerg^Mmn 16, 1829.** 

Mbs 0*C/onnor*8 general health being re-established, and the surgical 
treatment of the hand being out of my province, I did not see her for 
some weeks ; but having occasion to visit some of the ladies on the 9d 
bf May, I was requested to look at Miss 0'Connor*s hand and arm, 
which I found at much iwoUen and had at I had ever seen them. The 
fingers looked ready to burst, and the wrist was fifteen inches in cir- 
cumference. I did not then know the reason of my being desired to see 
the hand and arm on that day, not having heard of the application to 
the PrinlM. 

On the next day, the Sd of May (a day of particular notice by tJie Ca- 
tholics,) she went through the religious process prescribed by .the Prince. 
Mass being nearly ended, Miss O'Connor, not finding the immediate 
relief she expected, exclaimed, " Thy will be done, oh. Lord! thou 
hast not thought me worthy of this cure.** Ahuost immediately after 
she felt an extraordinary sensation through the whole arm* to the end 
of her fingers. The pain instantly left her, and the swelling gradually 
subsided ; but it was some weeks before the hand resumed its natural 
size and shape« IVote;, I can perceive no difference from the odier. 
The general reports that the arm was paralytic, and that both hand and 
arm were again as bad as ever, have not the least foundation.— pp. 9-16. 

After a digression, refuting the idea of imposture in 
the existence of the disorder, the Doctor thus conti- 
nues : — 

But let us return to Miss O'Connor, whom we left in the dbxpei, 
free firom pain. This was on the 8d of May. I did not see her agun 
till the llth. Then it was that I first heaid of the apptoti^n to the 
Prince. Upon her being informed that I was in the convent, she eame 
into the room, to my great astonishment, putting h^ hand behind her, 
and moving her fingers without pain, and with considerable activity. 
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co&fuderiiig the depee of gweUiasf -; the hand and aim having hitherto 
been immoveable, and constantly supported in a sling. I immediately 
exclaimed, " What have you been doing ? " — «* Nothing, I declare,'* 
she said, '* except following the instructions of Prince Hohenlohe.** 

As she eould already use her filers a little, although only eight days 
had elapsed, and they were still much swollen, I asked for a sheet of 
paper, and folding it up in the form of a letter, inquired if her London 
surgeon had been informed of the cure* On her replying |in the nega- 
tive, ** Then be bo obliging, Madam," said I, << to address this to him. 
and I will write the letter as soon as I reach home.** She immediately 
complied, and wrote very legibly. — ^pp. 19-20. 

Now, that Miss Barbara O'Connor had a pain in her 
right thumb, we fully believe and admit. We believQ 
also that «^ the London and country surgeons^ in con- 
sultation, could suggest, during a whole year and a 
half," nothing to remove the said pain in the said 
thumb, — but it is not a necessary sequitur from 
these premises,/ that we should give to Prince Dow* 
sterswivel of Hohenlohe, the credit of effecting a cure, 
which *^ the London and country surgeons" had so long 
tried in vain. Does not Dr* Badeley see-^if he d^ps not, 
every <me who reads his pamphlet does**-that he /»iotc;9 
nothing, ^xc^ that between the 3d and the 11th of 
May, considerable amendment had taken place. All the 
re^t — the mass neari^ passing without any relief — the 
ejaculation of pious resignation r--the ** extraordinary 
sensation"— *the ceasjngof the pain — the subsiding of the 
sweilirig— in short, all of what foreign diplomatist would 
caU ** the events of the 3d of May," rest solely on the 
assertion of Miss Barbara O'Connor herself. All that 
the Doctor cajQ speak to, of his own knowledge, is, that 
this disorder in the arm — of the cause and nature of 
which he confesses that he and his brethren were igno- 
rai^t — jArom C4^^l|es equally unknown, was healed in the 
spa^e of ^^ some «^eAs,"--the commencement of which re- 
covery took place at sonie period between the 2d and the 
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11th of May. Now, really, we can see nothing surprise 
ing in this, except Dr. Badeley believing that he has 
established the fact of relief being experienced at the 
moment of Prince HohenIohe*s prayers being offered up 
at Bamberg ! Says the Doctor in italics, *^ 1 personally 
attested that the recovery of Miss O'Connor immediately 
succeededTthe instructions of Prince Hohenlohe" — ^which, 
being interpreted, signifies, that he attested that *^ sweet 
little Barbara's'' thumb had got much better during the 
nine days which intervened between his two visits, — and 
that he was told that that amendment had commenced 
from a certain hour, and in consequence of following 
certain directions. 

What follows then f — ^that the Doctor believes in the 
miracle f — The Lord and Martin Lather forbid ! No, 
** Let the Catholics enjoy their opinion that it was by 
miracle in consequence of prayer ; — and Protestants that 
it was by prayer without miracle, or by the power of 
the mind exerted on the bodv." The Doctor disserts 
learnedly on these two positions. He is rather in- 
volved, we think, in his exposition of mirade without 
prayer. What is a miracle but an act of super-human 
power, performed by a person especially gifted with 
that power by Heaven ? — ^It matters not whether it be 
performed by touch or by prayer — and, that the Doctor 
believed iliis gift to be exclusive, or nearly so, to Prince 
Hohenlohe, we have his avowal in these words : " We 
have no right to doubt that the prayers of the Prince 
have been more successful than the prayers of others ;" 
else indeed, if it were the mere efficacy of prayer,— that 
Is, of prayer made with faith, — why does not Sister 
Barbara and Mother Gerard ('the superior of the con* 
vent,) and the worthy Doctor himself, whose faith 
cannot be doubted, begin praying for all the sick 
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throughout the land? — The Doctor may certainly be 
restrained by the consideration that his friends the 
druggists would suffer considerably by such a mode of 
practice — ^but there can be no such reason to operate 
upon " the lovely, pale, O'Connor's child," or the Lady 
Abbess. But, says the Doctor, faith is equally needed 
in the person for whom the prayers are offered, as in 
the offerer. This is the first time we ever beard such 
doctrine broached. When a prayer is made to turn a 
sinner from the error of his ways, and still more for the 
conversion of an unbeliever, there cannot possibly be 
any belief in the party prayed for ; — ^therefore either 
such prayers are to be regarded as wholly inefficacious, 
or else there is no more need for the University of 
Edinburgh, and the College of Physicians; — a man's 
credulity will be his sufficient diploma. 

In support of his other alternative, that Ba^^iara's' 
mind operated upon her body, or rather upon her, 
tltumb,--the Doctor tells several stories of the power 
of the imaginatimi. There is one of the wife of ^^ a 
great military officer," who, on her husband's going to a 
government abroad without her, << almost immediately 
became yellow !" — and died in a few weeks:— growing 
yellow is a curious effect of not going to India. There 
is also an old Joe Miller of a captain in the navy jump- 
ing up from a fit of the gout on the t^proach of. a 
French frigate. But the principal one, is a story of 
one of Loutherbourg's cures, which the Doctor evi-. 
dently considers his crushing argument, from its being, 
authenticated by names — at least by initials — whereas 
the others are only of *' a friend of mine " — ^^ a brave 
naval officer " — ** a certain great military officer," &c. — 
but here we have the testimony of Lady D.and Mr. R.-^ 

A singfle C. great Caesar to express. 
And Scipio shrunk into a Roman S. 
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This delectable and veracious history, thus indlspt}' 
tably authenticated, asserts that a man wlio hiad lost 
the use of his limbs from a weakness in the lotitis, \^b- 
suddenly cured by Loutherbourg looking at AfT^-^-^^nct; 
that he walked back to London from Hammersmith, 
where Mr. L, lived, without any inconvenience 1 

We do not mean to deny that the mind has great 
inflnene^ on the physical frame — but a full belief of 
tkat fact is perfectly consonant with laughing at su<% 
trash as this. 

It may, perhaps, seem mere waste of time to have 
noticed such a production at all ;— but when a statement 
is made public, in the shape of a medical case^ with the 
ntfme of the physician at full length, it acquires from 
that fact alone some little importance. It is strapge 
that medical men, who have so much experience among 
tlie saddest realities of life, should have so often been 
duped in this manner. It was a physician, if we re- 
collect, who first introduced Miss Caraboo to the world ; 
— ^more than one physician believed the practical bull 
6f a Mind woman seeing» in the case of Miss M'Evoy — 
and more than one also attested that Anne Moore (the 
Fasting Woiiian of Tutbury) lived without food* 

W<^ hope we shall not be mistaken as wishing to say 
any thing harsh, or even sarcastic, with reference to the 
Catholic part of this business, as sueh. We are the very 
last persons in the world to hurt the feelings of any 
one on the score of his religious bdief<^ — ^btlt the Ca-* 
tfaolic religion does not involve in its creed that a mad 
Grerman prince can cure a sick English nun— any more 
than ihe church of England enjoins that Johanna South- 
cott will yet give birth to Shiloh, or that Huntington 
received his leather-breeches ready made from Heaven*. 

* The case of Johanna Southcott furnishes another extraordinary 
mBtance of medical credulity. 
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The Connexion of Christianity with Human Happiness; be- 
ing the substance of the Boyle Lectures for 1821. By the 
Rev. William Harness, A.fil., Christ Church Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 2 vols. London, Murray. 1823. 

It itf very ^nerally known that, hf the will of the 
Honourable Robert Boyle, there is provision nuUde for 
the annual production of eight sermons, to the conAi- 
tation of infidelity and the proving of Christianity 
against all new objections which have not already 
received good luiswers. No subject in the world has 
been so extensively ipscussed as the Christian religion. 
Its greatest enethies, its most bitter contemners, must 
acknowledge the magnificence and- importance of the 
theme. Religion is the strongest instinct of man after 
that of sustaining his life ; — it is, indeed, sometimes far 
stronger. It occupies him in his lowest condition, and 
it absorbs his faculties in their proudest state of culti- 
vation and knowledge. But the Christian religion, far 
more than all others, has been a subject of considera- 
tion, learning, and dispute. No other rdigion haa 
received such strong and lasting opposition — none 
other has been so eloquently maintained, or produced 
so many examples of inspiring constancy and virtae*-* 
none has 'gained such distinguished success over the 
evil passions of men. It presents a theme as curious 
to the cold philosopher, to the lover of abstract reason-* 
ing, as to the breast glowing with humble piety. A 
religion which runs counter to all the natural- impulses 
of animal man, which tells him he is to disregard 
this life, and every thing his senses make him acquainted 
with, when put in competition with things that to con- 
ceive almost transcends his power,— such a religioii. 
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offering happiness in an eternity beyond all our present 
conceptions, must attract the deep attention of all re- 
flecting men. Those who are penetrated with its belief 
unite in the desire of exhibiting to the world the truth 
they have found, and each according to his particular 
views brings forward a scheme of proof. i 

We do not mean to enter into any discussion of the 
various methods taken by the numerous divines who 
have been chosen to fulfil the injunctions of the pious 
Boyle; The lectures published are various, and present 
all modes of argument. Mr. Harness has, we think, 
wisely chosen the most popular plan. He has not at* 
tempted the metaphysical and reasoning demonstration 
of the truth of Religion and Christianity, which, after 
the profound work of Dr. Samuel Clarke would be un- 
necessary, and which in this day of indolence, and 
neglect of laborious investigation, would be disregarded 
if offered to the public ;•— but, he has made it his aim to 
prove against our present infidels, that Christianity is 
the source of happiness, even in this world, — that Chris- 
tian principles are essential to all human happiness, — 
that they could not have been established by the powers 
of unaided reason, — and that, in their deficiency, reason 
could not have supplied any substitutes. This he has, 
aimed to do in a form that shall not deter the young or * 
indolent reader from following his course of thought ; 
and, by adding ar popular interest to objects of ever- 
lasting importance, he has still farther brought induce- 
ments to the careless lovers of amusement to enter on a 
subject, that if given but a fair hearing, before 
the heart loses its young feelings in the endless plea- 
sures that the present age rushes into so prematurely, 
will be received with the affection which man feels for 
truth, even when he is too corrupted 'to follow its, 
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precepts. We think Mr. Hdrness has. been judkiqus 
in this method of handling his subject. Few who are 
not designed, for the church, are now at the trouble of 
investigating the evidences of the truth of Christianity, 
and, ungrounded in steady principles or knowledge of 
the faith by which they denominate themselves, > they 
are exposed to all the doubts and false lights that gene- 
ral or worldly pursuits will throw across their path. 
But as man, to use the words of Mr. Harness — " cul- 
tivates his intellectual faculties, he learns to mistrust 
his instincts. The original impressions of his mind 
appear to him as prepossessions to be eradicated, rather 
than as intimations to be religiously respected." — 
Vol. ii. p.- 245. ... 

While he will not submit to the investigation of that 
long chain of evidence which it requires much attention 
and study to follow correctly in all its links, in order 
to demonstrate its irresistible force, he is struck by 
objections to which, if taken singly, it is not easy, if 
possible, to give perfect, refutation. ., " He distrusts the 
inspirations of nature, he endeavours to investigate 
their secret and mysterious movements by the light of 
a philosophy before which they shrink and perish. He 
imitates the crime, and he is visited with the punish- 
ment of Psyche." — ^Vol. ii. p. 246. 

It is wise, then, to hold out to observation the worldly 
happiness for which men are indebted to Christianity ; 
to shew that all the freedom and advantages which the 
most liberal can desire, are oflfered and secured by the 
Gospel; that all which we do enjoy is owing to its 
partial adoption, and would encrease in exact propor- 
tion with its more true and general reception ,^ — ^while 
the best theories of infidelity must end in the destruction 
ofisocial life, and throw men back into a worse condi- 

VoL. II. Part, IL 3 G 
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tion than that of saTage iiature. Mr. Harnett's first 
proposition is to demonstrate that Christian principles 
are essential to the happiness of society, from their 
influence on the public mind. The inequality of inan» 
which is inherent In society, and which, from his nature, 
it is evident must always remain, forms a natural occa^ 
slon of hostile dispositions, — ** greatness delighting t# 
shew itself by effects of power, and baseness to hdp 
itself by shifts of malice.'* Since it is an irreversible 
decree of Providence that man must either exercise 
authority, or submit to it ; and, that authority is what 
all desire, submission wliat all try to avoid, — it is plain 
that although men must live in soci^, they cany 
within them the seeds of its destruction ; and without 
some principle to mediate between the contending 
inequalities, which may restrain authority, calm the 
restlessness of subjection, and promote mutual for- 
bearance among the many provocatiotas to mutual 
malignity, society would only be the cause of encreased 
turmoil, misery, and disunion. The bond of society 
must be religion. Society could not exist without a 
base, and what other foundation can be found t Mr. 
Harness has treated this portion of his subject with 
much ability^ and demcmstrated very forcibly the d^ 
pendance of society and civilization upon the know- 
ledge 6f rdigion. He lias quoted and combated Hume 
with sdccess, and shewn from the admissions and rea- 
sonings of that author, that without religicm there can 
exist nothing but tyranny, hatred, and universal anardqr. 
The ancient heathen i^heistical philosopfarav, and the 
modem infidel writers are all marshalled, and such a 
painftil and tremendous picture is given of the stale to 
which their tenets must conduce, and which the strictest 
investigation cannot deny, as makes us shuddor. But^ 
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if in (he darkmess <^ retasony we are presented with a 
•yatem that alone can i»x)duo0 a^siiaging' effects to the 
Tiolraee and e?il of our nature,-^h^t alone ean gratify 
our dbaire for bappioessy-^we must encUne to conclude 
that it is true; if it confers a happiness which 
we had no means of creating for oursdveS) we must 
acknonrledge it bears the strongest internal proof of its 
•uper-human origin ;-^and such ib Christianity. 

This Mr. Harn^88» we think, very successfully details. 
He gives a picture of the domestic life, and the political 
eonditiony at the most polished governments of anti- 
quity, such as causes us to wonder that the human 
race was not extinguished by it^ own wickedqess and 
misery. The horrid state of manners, the cruelties, 
•trocities, and enormities of the most civilised of the 
4incient states are not generally known, or thought of 
as they 8lM>uld be. Ancient history is not studied by the 
generality beyond the imperfect sketches that are put 
into the hands of early youth, and in them an air of 
greatness is tiirown over evil actions ; which, indeed, 
would in themselves excite admiration from the energy 
they exhibit. Energy and courage are the adnxiration 
of all ages, but to youth they are magical ; they dwell 
in our memory, and we forget the crimes by which they 
were accompanied. Few have ever seen the details 
of unmuced vice and misery which society presented in 
the boasted ^sterns of the ancient world. Wl^ must 
have been the condition of a nation, where a man such 
as Plato considered slaves (the majority of the popula- 
tion,) so totally outcasts from humanity a3 to pronounce 
that '^ the slave who defends himself and kills a free 
man, deserves to be punished as a parricide " 1 

We earnestly recommend this portion.of Mr. Harness's 
volumes to the attention of all who love to dwell on 

9G 2 
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what they conceive to be the liberty and virtues of an- 
cient Gfreece, and her famed republics, — the theme of 
poetry and declamation, — and of that classical learning 
which is considered to have conferred on us such benefits, 
and which is so exclusively the study of our early 
years. 

We have not space to enter on the view which follows, 
of the improvement that accompanied the introduction 
of Christianity, but it is neatly and conclusively exhi- 
bited, especially the argument that would attribute the 
comparative mildness of modem governments to the 
consequence of encreased civilization, as distinct from 
Christianity. Mr. Harness ably demonstrates that civi- 
lization is the consequence of our purer religion, — ^that 
even those who deny its truth, or neglect its duties, are 
still influenced by it, **• by the persuasions of that reli- 
gious faithj which, like the sunshine and the showers of 
the God from whom it emanated,* sheds its salutary in- 
fluence on the evil and on the good." (Vol. i. p. 9.) It is 
very plain that the improved morals of mankind are 
owing to the superior knowledge that Christianity be- 
stows; and even the consideration of its principles 
teaches those who most disdain them, ** something of 
the temperance of truth." 

Mr. Harness next treats of the effects of Christian 
principles with regard io their influence on the rich and 
the poor, in their mutuftl relation to each other ;' and 
takes occasion to reason at length on the operation of 
the poor-laws. This, although we consider the poor- 
laws hurtful to those they are intended to relieve, and 
generally agree in his observations, we think a misplaced 
digression from his subject, quite irrelevant to the one 
he proposes^ and in some degree unjust to the class 
which we are confident he desires to befriend. For un- 
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less much modifieation tak^s place in the present ar- 
rangements of the conflicting interests of servant 'and 
employer, — ^unless newrates'of wages are settled, and 
more universal employment-can be habitually- fourid-^he 
poor laws are necessary to the existence of a great body of 
people ; and we consider it neither wfell-judged nor kind 
to speak of the .evils of what the poor believe to be their 
right, when we have not occasion to mention the-better 
regulations, and the improvements which would' allow 
of its removal to their advantage. 

The second volume contains the sections devoted to 
prove that Christian opinions are essential to the happi- 
ness of domestic and private life,-^that they could not 
have been established by the unaided poMrers of the rea* 
son, — and that, in their absience reason could not have 
suggested any substitutes that might supply their loss. 
These propositions are all skilfully maintained, and are, 
perhaps, the most generally interesting. The sanctity 
which Christian morals alone confer in an eminent de- 
gree, on marriage, is very eloquently described ; and the 
too prevailing opinion which lead to the coniiparative^ if 
not entire, difference with which the violation- of its 
vow by the husband is generally considered, are most 
powerfully condemned. We introduce a short extract, 
exhibiting the tone sustained, and as the occasion of a 
few observations on the style : — 

And this pretended inferiority of guilt, in what does it consist ? 
.Why is the transgfression of the adulterer to be considered as a light 
transgression ? With respect to the confusion of progeny, on which 
such an important stress is laid by every unchristian moralist, it is one 
of those lesser accidents which hardly deserves consideration from any 
man who contemplates the offence in its severer character ; who does 
not prize the temporalities of the earth before the blessings of eternity ; 
or estimate the misappropriation of an inheritance, before loyaHy in 
love, and chastity of mind, and purity of heart, and the reverence of a 
solemn oath, and the favour of Almighty God. — Vol. ii. p. 88. 
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Hie whole tftrueture of Ihta iie9teMi^»*«^i>e maimer of 
eoDnecting and gNMii|iiBig the'eaqpEetaioas^ ibeir onpofii* 
tioB heighteniBg eaGh,--^remi9d8 us of the aplen^d 
writtag of Jeremy Taylor, whom Mr. Haraesa mani* 
featly appemv to have frequently propoaed to himaelf aa 
aiMdel, and a better one he oo«Id acarcely &ad* But 
although we ane femiaded of that writer, we are ao aa 
much by what we miaB, aa by what reaemblea hn. Mr, 
H. ttlwaya wrRea elegantly and eorreotly, and aometimea 
with force ; but it appeara the effect of diUgenoe and 
atudy. There ia not the guahing flow of worda, — the 
profuae and varied imagery,^the poetical and tender die* 
tioni-^whlch come directly from the heart, and g^ve ao 
peculiar a character cf warmth and beauty to the pre- 
eminently pioua writings of Taylor. We have aeen a 
former puMication of Mr. Harneas, '* The Wrath of 
Gain," alaoaBoyle Lecture, the atyle of which struck 
US aa more» flowing; «nd we are tempted to believe 
that, aa is frequently the case with others, if hbr. Hiur- 
neaa wrote with less roare, he would produce greater 
effect. Where he treats ^f the conaolations which 
Ghristianity brings to the calamities of life, he is pecu- 
liarly successful, and we give the following passage as 
ooateining a most just view ^of the'point under disiHis- 
aion, and as a confirmation of the foreginng ^remarks t*^ 

There are others — and of sneh, periiiq)8, is die Isrgfe anajority of man^ 
]dnd— whoBe natural sensibilities are suppressed beneath tiie weight of 
various occupations, and are only awakened to a transient consciousness 
df1)ein|p, in some moment of vioteut or extraordinary excitement; and 
these, to-day, f<^llow weeping behind the corse of the departed, and then 
lo6k1l6wn into the grave, and then dasli away the tear, and then every 
melancholy reflection on their loss is dissipated by the more urgent and 
immediate interests of the morrow: — and neiHier do these feel the ne- 
cessity df any support from the suggestions of refigion.— ^But there is 
yet anodier ^tass, lirhose souls sre more * exquisitely wrought^ and vibmte 
to like toudi of soirrow itfftii a thrSl of longer and <^ deeper feeling. 
There are real mourners, who cannot thus readily eradicate the trace 
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0f atfectioii, wlio caiuiol met tiw momimentil BuaUfli W ip^^ 

the memoiy of virtoet wlneh tb^tliemseiTV Iwve cwnimttod Id obSfkiii. 

Vol. ii. p. 170. 

Those who have lost an object of beloved affection— 
who have eeen their friend or their child expire— they can 
tell the efficacy of Christian consolation. In prosperity, 
Religion gilds every golden object, thrown a perfume cm 
the violet, and adds a charm to existence that does not 
of itself belong to life. Mr. Harness has collected the 
feelings and admissions on this subject of the most cer 
lebrated infidels of all ages, and strikingly exhibits the 
burthen which life must prove, uncheered by religious 
hope. But it is in affliction, in poverty, and depresf 
sion, that the divine consolation of our faith is most 
i^pparent. It elevates the poor and ignorant to a level with 
the learned and the prosperous— it even exalts above 
them. Those alone, who have contemplated the death- 
bed of the lowly, can tell of the dignity which it con- 
fers-^of the pangs which it assuages— of the joys to 
which it gives rise. 

If Christianity be necessary for the poor, how far 
more is it so to the rich, who, removed from the obli- 
gation to labour, find the restless mind ever craving 
for something which reason can neither explain or 
procure. The indulgence of feeling, the pleasures of 
imagination, the glow of enthusiasm, when devoid of 
the active princii^e of faith, all tend to what ha^ 
been conventionally termed, enmd. This word may be 
considered of light application, and the feeling it con- 
veys may be treated as a trifling evil, but its withering 
powers, and tiie crimes even, to which it will lead as 
surely as the malignant passions, render It of supreine 
dread to the reflecting, and the terror of the heedless « 
But the Christian is freed from ail this lassitude of exis- 
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teiioe,;«Jie akme truly lives, — he draws the sting both 
from'life and death : — 

But whether the disgatigfaction that the soul experiences, amid the 
niogt stffluent accumidation of temporalities, be derived particulariy from 
aiiy one of the caiises I have recounted, or from an union of the whole, 
it is evident that the Christian is exempted from their operation, by the 
motives of his conduct, the object of his desires, and the aim of his ex- 
e^ons. If Gibers, at -the brightest and most luxuriant crisis of their 
fortunes, lament over the unexpjBcted golicitudes of a state which i^ey 
had anticipated as the conclusion of their anxiety and their toil, the dis- 
ciple of the Redeemer has no such miscalculations to detect. All the 
difficnHieB of his task are honestly exposed to his inspection. They are 
connected with his first rude and inexperienced efforts, and they disap- 
pear as he gradually acquires the dominion of his passions, and attains 
the habit' and facility of virtue. If oliiers open to themselves a new 
source of infelicity in the very fruition of their « earthly prospects, and, 
after attaining the accomplishment of their desires, become distressed 
from vacuity of occupation ; the object of the Christianas emulation, al- 
luring from beyond the grave, interests the prospective activity of the 
mind, by a pursuit as enduring as his existence, and which constantly 
encourages his perseverance by livelier presentiments of joy. If others 
are oppressed and agitated by the restless consciousness of faculties in- 
adequately employed, and of energies unworthily consumed, the faithful 
disciple of Christ is delivered from these occasions oi disquietude ; for 
his affections, his hopes, and his exertions, are strenuously directed to 
the achievement of one end, as infinite as his capacities, as eternal as his 
nature, a« blest as the destiny of angels, and as glorious as the throne of 
tiod. 

But vqth these advantages immediately resulting from the nature of 
his pursuit, and which he possessed as an additional and exclusive inte- 
rest in his existence, the Christian derives a real increase of happiness 
from these accessions of temporal prosperity, which to others only com- 
municate a^U of. insipid entertainment, and a burthen of, unprofitable 
splendour. Those acquisitions of fame or wealth, of place or honour, 
which to the children of the world 'are only golden in expectation, and 
prove worse than tinsel on possession, to the Christian really do contri- 
bute something of substantial gratification and valuable enjoyment. 

" All things work together for the good of those *" whose lives are 
I'eKgiously devoted to the service of the Almighty; and, among the in- 
nuraenible privileges which the Deity has appointed as the indefeasible 
inheritance of those that love him, he has ordained, that the righteous 
shouldnchieve Ky virtue the ends which are ineffectually pursued by vice; 
that, while they renounce themselves, and only seek to glorify their 
God,- by promoting the benefit of others, they should fall .undesignedly 

* Romans viii, 28. 
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upon tiiat haf^inesE whiclk escapes tiie eolidfoiu exertkAt of the selfiih ;: 
tliat tfaej should exhaust the sweets which are attached to the. delig^hts. 
and the glories of the world, and shorten all the dregs and the hitter- 
ness of the cup to be drained hy the sensualist, the ambitious, and the 
Toluptuarf ;— whatever is reallj valnable in the acquisitions of pleasure 
or of success, jmay be enumerated among the uncovenanted and superve- 
nient recompenses of that godfiness, which, says the Apo the Oen- 
tiles, is "^profitable unto all tiungs.**— 1 Tim. iv/S. Vol .ii.pp. 213-817. 

But our limits warn ud to conclude. We must 
briefly pass over the rest of the work. The uncertainty 
of reason in all . that is chiefly essential for man to 
know is easily demonstrated. Deists reason on lights 
tiiey have received from the Gospel, yet how miserably 
inconclusive are their arguments, how vague is all they 
can say in favour of the existence of God, of the im- 
mortality of the soul, of a rule of moral action,-*and, 
for the mass of mankind, how completely ineflBcient I 
Plato acknowledged the necesHty of a revelation ; Cicero 
confesses his uncertainty of a future existence, and 
that it was easier to say that God was not, than that 
such a being exists. Hume admits that the boundaries 
of virtue and vice cannot be defined ; and the more we 
examine, the more we perceive that philosophers can 
give nothing but reasons for the destruction of ethics, 
and agree only in their opposition to all religion. Those 
who are not perverted by the deepest pride, or the worst 
viceis, can never entirely throw off the strong impres- 
sion of the Deity, and cease to acknowledge him in their 
hearts. Let such pause, and observe that if they reject 
Christianity, they have no just principle on which th^ 
may retain theism, as it is liable to the same diflSculties 
as those on which they found that rejection ; — ^let thetn 
consider whether society can exist without religion^ 
{Infideh have acknowledged that it could not)— let them 
remember that a religion is offered to them, terrible 
only to the persevering sinner, or to him who rejects it 

Vol. II. Part II. 9 H 



